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History is, of all kinds of compofition, 
the xnoft c}tlculated for general inftrudlion 
and amufement. It holds forth picflures of 
human niture in the moft interefting and 
important icenes of life, whiqh all mankind 
mull feel and underftand. 

The Hiftory of Great Britain is the hiftory 
of liberty, and of the ftruggles and efforts of 
a great nation to fupp^t it.^ It exhibits, in 
one period, the Grown encroaching on the 
privileges of the people i. in another, the 
people feizing with avidity the occafions pre- 
fented to them of afls^rting their legal and 
natural rights. It enables us to trace the 
progrefs of civil fociety, an4 the principles 
and pradice ^f legiflation. It points out in 
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the mod ftriking manner, from example, 
what we ought to avoid, and what we ought 
to follow. 

In the following pages the young 'reader 
will find a concife account of the moft impor- 
tant events which have happened in this 
country, from the Roman conqueft to the 
prefent times, with a diftindl viev^ of the re^ 
ligion, laws, learning, art5, commerce, and 
manners of its inhabitants, in every age. 
The fubjecSs of the different periods, being- 
thus clafled, cannot fait to make a ftrong im- 
preffioa upon the youthful mind, and to in- 
fpire fentiments of virtue, patriotifm, and^ 
univerfal philaiuhropy. 



i. 



\ THE 



THE 

HISTORY 

OF 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

BOOK I. 

Bm'ISH HISTORY, LITERATURE and MANNERS. 
CHAP, I. 

FROM THE INVASION'OF JULIUS CjCSAR, TO THE 
ARRIVAL OF THE SAXONS, A, D. 449. 

THE eariieft migration of the Gauls into Britain 
happened about a thbufand years before the' 
coming ot our Saviour, in 'the reigns of David and 
Solomon. The firft denomination ^f the ifland was 
Albion, (fignifying heights) a name evidently confer- 
red before it was peopled, and while its heights were 
only viewed at a diftance from the oppofite ihore of 
Gaul. The more recent and general appellation of 
Britain, after ail the learning that has been employed 
\ to torture it, appears to be derived from a Celtjc word, 
I denoting reparation. This is a particular, which, 
jk in the natural language t)f the continent, has always 
\ characteri^edtheinhabitantsof our ifland. Virgil, in 
' bis firft Kclogue^ calls our ancellors 
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'^ Penitus toto divifos orbe Britannos^ : . 
** The Batons quite feparated from the whole 
world." 

When the information of the Romans extended, 
with their arms, into this rewrote part of the globe, 
the geographers and hiftorians of that ilhiftrious peo- 
ple, threw fome light on the ifland and its inhabitants. 
Indeed, fo fimikr were the manners of its rude tribes 
to thofe of theoppofite (hores, that there is no room 
to doubt of a common origin for both. 

Julius Casfar, about fifty-five years before the birth 
of Cjhri(V, having made great progrefs in the conqueft 
of Gaul, began to caft an ambitious eye on the ifland 
of Britain, and to think of adding it to the Roman 
empire. He is faid to have been prompted to form 
this defign, by the beauty and' magnitude of the Eri- 
tifli pearis, which he greatly admired. His oftenfible 
reafon, however, was the affiftance which fome-pf the 
Britifli tiatioDs had given to his enemies in Gaul.* 

In order to get fome intelligence of the Hate of the 
country which he defigned to invade, Caefar convened, 
from different parts of Gaul, a great number of mer- 
chants who had vifited this Ifland in the way of tradc^ 
and asked them many queftions concerning its dimen- 
fions, the number, power, and cuitoms of its inhabi- 
tants, their art of war, and their harboOrs which were 
fit to receive large (liips. Having received fatisfac- 
toryanfwers, he embarked his troops at, Calais., and in 
a few hours reavhed the coaft of Britain, near Dover. 
After failing about eight miles towards the north, he 
determined to land at^Deal, though the Britifh army 
ftood ready on the (hore, to give h'pm a warm recep- 
tion. As the enemy approached, the Britons, afton- 
ifbed at the Ihape and moiioa of the gallies, and the 
playing of the engines, firfl halted, and then began to 



retreat 



* Casar's Commenttrics. 
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leueat. But ft ill many of the Roman foJdiers hcfi- 
tated to leave their diips, and encounter at once the 
waves and the brave natives ; when the ft'andard- bearer 
of the tenth legion, having firft invoked thegods^ jump- 
ed into the fea, and advancing with the eagle towards 
the troops, cried aloud, *• Follow me, fellow-foldiers, 
unlefs you will betray the Roman eagle into the hands of 
the enemy : for my part I am determined to difcharge 
ray dirty to Casfar, and the commonwealths" All who 
beheld this heroic adion, and heard .the animating 
fpeech with which it was accompanied, were fired with 
courage and emulation, plunged into the fea, advanced 
towards the fhore, and obliged the Britons to retire. 

After concluding a peace, Csefar returned into 
Gaul, and began to make preparations for a fecond ex-< 
pedition into Britain, which he undertook the next 
year, when the Iflanders agreed to pay .tribute. From 
thefe expeditions, however, the Romans derived very 
Jittjfe advantage, but a better knowledge of the ifland 
than they had before. 

The Britons, at this period, were governed m time 
of war by a political confederacy, of which Caffibela- 
nus, whofe territories lay about Hertfordfhire, was 
the head ; and this form of government Jong conti* 
nued to be occafionaHy exerciled among them. 

While the Romans were engaged in the horrors of 
civil war, Britain was entirely neglefied by them, 
and the tribute, which had been impofed by Ca?far, 
.was never paid. Even after Aug^iftus had attained 
the peaceable poffeflion of the whole empire, he did 
not think At proper to invade Britain; being probably 
reftrained from it by his favourite maxim, *^ Never /a 
fjh with a golden hook T that is, never to engage in an 
cnterprife, which was likely to be more expenfive 
than profitable.* 

The 

^ * Tacitus. 
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The emperor Claudius Csefar, however> undertook 
A D J.2 and'executed ah expedirion with little fuc- 
•^ ' cefs;, for Cara6lacus, and Boadicea, the 
powerful queen of the Iceni, made nob!*: ftandsagainft 
the Romans. The former bemg at length taken prU 
foner, after a defperatfe battie> and carried to Rome, his 
undaunted behaviour before Claudius, gained him the 
admiration of the vidors, andis celebrated in the hif- 
tories of the timeg. Boadicea being oppreired in a 
manner that d^graces the Roman name, artd defeated, 
difdained to furvive the liberties of her country: and 
Agricola, general to Domitian, after fubduing fouth 
Britain, carried his arms northwards, where his fuq- 
ceflbrs had no reafon to boaft of their progrefs, every 
inch of ground being bravely defended. 

To proteS the Britains from the invafions of the 
Caledonians, Pifts, and Scots,* the emperors Adrian 
and Severus built two famous walls, one between the 
Friths of Clyde and Forth, and the other between Tin- 
mouth and the Solway Frith. Adrian's' rampart of 
earth was but a flender fecurity to the. province; but - 
Severus employed his troops, for the fpace of two 
years, in building a ftupendous wall of folid ftone 
twelve feet high, and eight feet thick, ftreirgthened 
with many towers, caftles, and ftalioris at conveuient 
diftances. Thif^ prodigious wall, the veftiges of 
which are ftill vifible in feveral places, was built near- 
ly parallel to that of Adrian, at the diftance only of a 
few paces to the eaft. 

Before the Romans left the ifland, they affifted in 
repairing this wall,- vvhich had fallen todacay, through 
the injuries of time and of the enemy. The expence 

/of 



♦ The Caledonians were the first inhabitants pi Scotland; the Picts 

• were Britons forced northwards by the Gaulst before the descent of Julius 

Cac^r; and the Scots, probably, were a nation of adventurers from ancient 

Scythia, who had served in armies on the.«ontinent, and, after conquering 

the o4hcc inhabitants^ gave their own name to the couotry. 
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of this work was defrayed by the chearfiil contribu- 
tions of the more opulent inhabitants, who confidercd 
it as one of the chief means of their future fafety. 
But as walls and bulwarks are of little ufe, without 
brave, and well-armed foldiers to defend them, the 
Roman general, having given the Britons exadl models' 
of the feveral kinds of arms, with ample inftcuSions 
how to make and to ufe them, in defence of their 
country, their wives, children and liberties, departed 
with the few remaining Romans, after tht ifland had 
been fubjed to themj more or lefs, 500 years. 

The Scots and Pifts finding the ifland finally dc- 
ferted by the Roman legions, ravaged all before them 
whh a fury peculiar to northern nations in thofe ages, 
and which a remembrance of former injuries could not 
fail to ihfpire. When they approached Sevcrus's wall, 
they found it in compleat repair, and apparently well 
defended by armed Britons. But fo little had thefe 
profited by the iii(lru£lions of their late maflerfj that 
they became an eafy conqueft, and were foon put to 
flight. The enemy breaking in, like hungry wolves 
into a flieep-fold> purfued them with great flaughjter, 
and drove them to the very fea. The milerable Britons, 
in this frightful extremity, had once more recourfe to 
the Romans ; and in their famous letter, which they 
called their groans^ told them, \ hat they h^d no choice 
left, but that of being fwallowed up by the fea, or 
perifliing by the fwords of the barbarians. 

Amid all theit calamities,, however, they had one 
confolation: they had embraced chriftianity ; a reli- 
gion which above all others, teaches the endurance of 
inisfortunes, which encourages its votaries to triumph 
in adverfity, and infpires the foul with joy in. the hour 
of affliSion. - As they could receive no alliftance from 
Rome, the Britons began to confider what other nation 
they might call over to their relief. Vortigern, prince 
of the Daninonii, then poflTeffed the principal authority 

among 
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among them, by whofe advice they agreed with two 
Saxon chiefs, Hengift and Horfa^ to prote6l them 
from the Scots and Picis. The Saxons were in thofe 
days mailers of what is now called the English Chan- 
nel, and their native countries, comprehending Scan- 
dinavia, and the northern parts of Germany, being 
overftocked y^ith inhabitants, they readily accejpted 
the invitation of the Britons, whom they relieved by 
checking the progrefs of the enemy, and had the Ifle 
of Thanei allowed them for their refidence. But 
their own country was fa barren, and the fertile lands 
Q*' Britain fo alluring, that in a very Ihort time, Hengill 
and Horfa began to meditate a fettlement for them- 
telveS ; and frcih fupplies of their countrymen arriv- 
ing daily, the Saxons foon became formidable to the 
Britons, whom after a violent ilruggk they fubdued^ 
or d(t)ve into Wales, where their language and dc- 
pendants ftilL remain. 



CHAP. IL 

RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS* 

HOW long the feveral nations who defcended 
. from Gomer, the fon of Japhet, and in parti- 
cular the ancient Gauls and Britons, continued to 
woriliip one Supreme Beings we cannot eafily deter- 
mine. The adoration of a plurality of gods was in- 
troduced by flow degrees, and proceeded from various 
caufes. The diflFerent names and attributes of the 
true God, were, through mi (lake, adored as fo many- 
divinities. The fun, moon, and tlars, the moll ftrik- 
ing and illuftrious objefts in nature, were at firft 
viewed with great veneration, as the moft glorious 
works and lively emblems of the Deity, and by degrees 

came 
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cametobe worfhipped as Gods. Princes and great 
men^who had been the Objects of iiniverfal admira- 
tion during life, became the objefts of adoration after 
death. The Britons had gods of all thefe kinds. 

Offerings conftituted an important part of their re- 
ligion. They confined of the mod ufefiil and excel- 
lent things^ which they could procure, and which 
they were taught would be molt agreeable to the gods. 
In their fa'crifices they offered not only beafts, but the 
blood of captives taken in battle. They believed tluit 
their deities had the government of the wot Id, and the 
direfiion of future events in their hands ; and that 
they would, upon proper application, difcovcr thefe 
events to their pious worfliippers.* This belief gave 
rife to aftrology, augury, magic lots, and an infinite 
multitude of religious rites and ceremonies, by which 
they hoped to difcover the counfels of heaven, with 
regard to tKemfelves and their undertakings. 

Thepriefts who taught the j^rinciples, and performed 
the offices of religion, amon^ the ancient Britons, were 
called Druids. They enjoyed thehigheft honors and 
privileges. So great was the veneration in which 
they were held, **that when two hoftile armies, in- 
flamed by warlike rage, with fwords drawn and fpears 
extended, were on the point of engaging in battle, 
at their intervcHtion, they ftieathed their fwords, and 
became calm and peaceful. *'t 

Befides the Supreme Being, the Druids likewife 
believed in an evil demon, who conflantly oppofed 
him. They, believed alfo \x\,fate^ or predefti nation. 
This-doclrine they inculcated with great care. They 
further maintained the immortality of the foul, and a 
ftate of fiiture rewards and puniihments ; in either 
of which, every perfon was to have that retribution, 
which his good or bad condudl in life deferved. In 

this 

* Pliny, t I>iodorus Siculus. 
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this foturity, they doatKcd the foul, with a fort of 
airy vehicle, or lighter body, not altogether incapable 
of pleafure or pain; 

Of the immortality of the foul, the Drnids feem to 
have had a moch firmer and more invariable belief 
than ,the pricfts or philofophers of the Greeks and 
Romans, who, excepting perhaps a few inltances, 
might be faid rather to wi(h and hope, than fteadily 
to' believe it ; whereas the Druids, by conftantly teach- 
ing this doftrine, procured it hot only a vague and 
general, but a fteady and prevailing faith, in all the 
parts where their religion prevailed* 

Th.e ftate of blif^ into which the fouls of good and 
brave men, were fuppofed by thd Druids to enter im- 
mediately after their deaths was called, Flafh-innis^ 
which fignifies, the IJland of the bravs^and virtuous. 
In this ifland there was an eternal fpring^ and an im- 
mortal youth*. There the fun always fhed its kindeft 
influence. Gentle breezes fanned it^ and ftreams of 
ever-equal currents watered it. The trees were a- 
live with mufic, and bending to the ground with 
flowers and fruit. The face of nature, always un- 
ruffled and feirene, diffufed happincfs ,on every crea- 
ture, and wore a perpetual fmile of joy ; whilft the 
inhabitants^ ftrangefs, to every thing that could 
giv'e pain, enjoyed one eternal fcene of calm feftivity 
and gladnefs. In (hort, every difagreeable idea was 
removed from the Druidical heaven, and no property- 
was wanting to it v^^hich could recommend a paradife. 
Indeed the tradition concerning the firft paradife, 
which inthe earlieft ftage of Druidifm would be frefti 
and welf known, might be the model on which they 
formed it. From the airy halls and other circum- 
ftances mentioned in the poems of Oflian, the fitua- 
tion of this happy place feems to haVe been in fome 
calm upper region, beyond the reach of every evil 
which infefts this lower world. This, it mufl be al- 

. lowed^ 
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l6wed, was a far more agreeable manfion for the en- 
joyment of fublime felicity, than that fubt'erraneous 
re^wn in which the Greeks and Latins placed their 
Elyfian fields. 

The Druids likewife believed in a hell, or place of 
ftitiire torments, vrhich was a dreary gloomy region, 
frozen with perpetual cold ; an idea of punifliment 
that feems.very natural for a people, who live in a 
climate where the inconveniences of excefs of cold are 
more ftrongly felt than thofe of heat. 

It was an article in the Dmidical creed, ** that 
it was unlawful to build temples to the gods, or to 
worlhip them within walls and under roofs.'** All 
their places of worfhip therefore were in the open 
air, in groves planted with thofe trees in which they 
mofl delighted. The chief of thefe was the ftrong and 
fpreading oak, for which they had fo high an efteera, 
that they did not perform the lead religious ceremony, 
without being* adorned with garlands of its leaves. 
In this veneration for the oak the Druids were not 
(ingular. The priefts of ether nations, and even the 
Hebrew^ patriarchs, feem to have entertained an al-. 
iDoft equal veneration for that tree.t Thefe facred 
groves were watered by fome confecrated fountain or 
river, and furroundcd ,by a ditch or mound, to prevent 
the intrufion of improper pcirfons. In the centre of 
the. grove was a circular area, inclofed with one or 
two rows of. large ftones, fet perpendicular in th^ 
earth. Thefe conftituted the temple, within which 
the altar.ftood, on which the facrilices were oflFered. 
In fome of their moft magnificent temples,^ particu- 
larly that of Stone-henge, they laid ftones of prodigi- 
ous weight on the tops of the ftanding pillars, which 
formed a kind of circle in the air, and added much to 
the grandeur of the .whole. Though the facre4 

.B 5 , . groves 
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groves of the Druids have been long deftroyed, yet of 
the temples and cromlechs,* which Mrere inclofed 
within them, there are ftill many veftiges remaining 
in the Britilh ifles, and other parts of Europe. 

The religion of the Druids continued longer in 
Britain than in fome other countries, havin9:"been re- 
vived firft by the Saxons, and afterwards by uie Danes. 
Even fo late as the eleventh century, in the rei'gn of 
Canute, it was found neceflary to make the following 
law : <* We ftri<ftly difcharge and forbid all our fub- 
jeds to worship the gods of the gentiles; that is to 
fay, the fun, moon, .fires, rivers, fountains, hills or 
trees, and woods of any kind." 

With regard to Chriftianity, it is highly probable, 
from the concurring teftimonies of feveral writers, and 
from other circumftances, that Britain was vifiied by 
the firft rays of the gofpel, before the end of the .firft 
century. Eufebius, bi(hop of Caefarea, equally- fa- 
mous for his learning and integrity, who flouriftied in 
the beginning of the fourth century, and was in high 
favour with Conftantine the Great, pofitively afTerts, 
that the Chriftian Religion was firft preached in South 
Britain by the apoftles and their difciples ; and it is 
reafoiiable to fuppofe, that the fuccefs of the Romans 
paved ^the way for the triumphs of x\\q gcfpel of peace. 
it is certain alfo, that many of the foldiers and offi- 
cers in the Roman armies were Chriflians ; and as 
their legions were repeatedly fent over into England 
to extend as well as to preferve their conquefts, it is 
more than probable, that Chriftianity wiis thusdiffufed 
among the natives. 

After the fuppreffion of the revolt under Boadicea, 
Britain enjoyed great tranquility for many years, un- 
der a fucceffion of mild and good governors, and pre- 
fented an inviting afylum to chriftians, who.were cru- 
elly perfecuted in other parts, particularly at Rome. 

For 

♦ Stofle Ubies, on w)uch the Druids grcparcd their sacrifices. 
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For the greateft part of that imperial city having been 

A D G-b ^^^^^^^^ ^^ alhes- by *a dreadful fire, the 

"^^ infernal tyrant Nero, in' order to divert 

ihe fufpieion of his having been the incendiary, laid 

l\\ebhme of it upon the Chriftians, and on that falfe 

weteuce, put great numbersof them to the moft cruel 

kinds. of death. ** Some of them were wrapt in the 

(kins of wild beafts, and torn in pieces by dogs ; others 

were crucified ; and others committed to the flames.* 

From thofe dreadfiil fuiferings, great multitudes of 

them fled into other countries ; of whom not a few 

took fhelter in this ifland, as a place of the greateft 

fafety, and thereby much increafed the number of 

phriftians in Britain. 

If any of the apoftles vifited this country, it was 
St. Paul, whofe zeul, fortitude, and diligence, were 
abundant. For though Jofeph of Arimathea, and 
St. Peter^ are faid to have preached the gofpel, and . 
Simon 2^1otes to have fufFered martyrdom here, yet 
the belief of thefe aflfenions refts on no better founda- 
tion than monkifli legends. We have good authority 
to fay, that in the year 182, there was a fchool of 
learning to provide the Britifh churches with proper 
teachers ;t from which period it would appear, that 
Chriftianity fpread its benign and falutary infliacnccs 
among the inhabitants, in their feveral diftrifts. 



CHAP. III. 

CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS Op 
THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

THE fathers and h^ads of families were the firft 
fovereigns, and the patriarchafwas the moft an- 
cient form of government. The firft ftates or civil 

focieties, 

■ g 1 1 1 l« I J I ■ . ■ ! ■ ' M .iiwr < I 1 , . ■■! ..I I I . I ,1 I I ' ■ 

* Tftcitus*. + Archbishop Usher. , 



foefetics, therefore, were large tribes or clans, confid- 
ing of brothers-, fifters,, coufins, and other near rela- 
tions, living in the faptie diftrid, under the proteftion of 
their common parent, or of hrs reprefentative, the 
head of the tribe orfamily. But this government, in its 
mjoft pure and fimple form, was not of long duration. 
For as thefc tribes became more numerous, they gra- 
dually approached nearer t-o one another. Difputps a- 
rofe between them, about their limits, their properties^ 
the honour and dignity of their chiefs, and many other 
things., Thefc difputes produced wars ; and each of 
the contending clans, in order to defend themfelves 
and annoy their enemies, contrafled alliances with 
one or more neighbouring clans, which were thereby, 
in a little time, confelidated into one large fociety* 
When Britain was invaded by the Romans, it contain- 
ed many independent ftates, each compofed of feveral 
tubes^or danfhips. ■ Of this it will be fufficient to 
give one decifive proof. The Caiitii or people oS 
Kent, at thcit period, formed one of the Briiiih king^ 
doms; and yet Caefar mentions no fewer than four 
kings in Keitt at the fame time^ who could be no o- 
ther than the chieftains or heads of fo many clans or 
families,.of whiehthat little kingdom was compofed,*' 
/ The counties, of EiTex and Middlefex, and fome 

Sart of Surry, were poflefled by the Trinobantes, or- 
Trinouantes. The name of this nation feems to be 
■ derived from the three following Britifli words, . Xri^ 
Now, and //<5f»/!, which fignify the inhabitants of the 
new city ; for by them tondoo was founded, the moft 
. ancient name of which was Tri^noWf or th« New City^ 

The 



♦ The British nations were thirty-eight in number, viz. the Danmonii* 
Durotriges'y Belgae* Bibroci Attrebatii, Ancalites* Regnit Cantil, Trinobantes^ 
Cattivellauni, Dobuhi, Iceni, Coritahi, Cornavii, Siluree. Demetse, Ordo- 
vices, Cangi* Attaqottiy Parisi,. Brigaates, Gadeni, Selgovas« Novantx> 
Damnii* Epidii, Cejonea, Carnonacae, Cariftti Cornavii} . Mert«i ho^%^ 
Caoiiby Caledomif Tezalj, Vaco^Qagi) Horestl, and Vc;nicont«9«, 
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TheSiflutes or inhabitants (if Wales, were unqueftion- 
ably one of the braveft of the ancient Brinlh nations^ * 
and defended their country and their liberty againU iKc 
Romans, 'with the mod heroic fortitude. According 
toPio\emy, who flourifhed u bout the middle of the 
fecond century , there ivas nor fo much as one town 
among the Ca\edonii, the ancient inhabitants of the 
H\g\\\^nds, ^and' northern parts of Scotland. This 
feems to be a proof, that thefe nations, or rather tribes^ 
at that perigd, led a wandering unfettled lite, ilrangcrs 
to agricuhure, fubfitlingon their flbcks and herds, oa 
what they caught in hunting, or got by plunder, and on . 
the fpontaneous produftionsof the earth. The Texali,. 
who were in polfeflionof the fea-coaits, feem to have 
* been more fettled, and in a more advanced ftate of ci- 
vilization^ They had a town called Devanay at the 
mouth of the river Deva, or Zfer, where Aberdeen. 
now Hands. . • 

As both agriculture and commerce wero in their in- 
fancy in thisifland, and extenfive trafis of it were. 
covered with woods and marfh^, at the time of the 
firft Roman invafion, it is highly "probable that it was. 
Hot very populous. If we allow twenty thoufand 
perfons of both fexes to each of the thirty-eight na-. 
tions, they wiU make in aH 760,000. Some learned* 
a^nhors wiU not admit of this number. But any com-. 
putation much fhort of this mufl certainly be too low, 
^rhen we confider what is faid by Tacitus and Dio of 
the numerous armies of the Britons m thofe early ages. ^ 

The power of the ancient Britifh fnonarchs was 
circumfcribed within Very narrow bounds. A fierce 
people^ powerful, and martial chieftains, and minif- 
ters of religion who had fo much influence as the 
Druids, we^re not likely to fubniit to^he will of a fo* 
v^rcign, as a Tupreme law. They commanded the 
forces of their refpeflive dates in ti<ne of war, but 
tbty coulii not imprifon or gunifh ariy of. their foU 
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dlers. Tins was wholly ii> the hands, of the Druids. 
**None but the priefts can iniViGt confinement, ftripes, 
brcorreclionof anyJcind; and they do this, not at the 
command of the general, but in obedience to tlieir 
gods, who, (hey pretend, arc peculiarly prefent with 
theirarniies in war."* 

The laws, as well as other branches of learning a- 
mong the ancient Britons, were couched in yerfc. 
Though this may appear extraordinary to us, it was 
far from being peculiar to the ancient Britons. The 
fird laws of all nations were compofed in verfc, and 
fung. We have certain proof that the firft laws of 
Greece were a kind of fongs. The laws of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Spain were verfes, which they- 
fung. This cuftom was long kept up by fcveral na- 
tions. They could eafier get them by heart, and re- 
tain them in memory. 

That great law, the marriage of one man and ona 
wpman, which is To clearly pointed out by nature^ wa^ 
fully eftablilhed among our anceftors. • Their kings- 
and queens were fubj^ to it, as well as their meaneil 
• fubjecls ; and when they prefumed to violate it, they 
' were hated and abandoned by all the world. This ap- 
pears from the ftory of Cartifniandua, queen, of the 
Brigantes. ** Corrupted by profperity,** fays Tacitus,. 
^* Ihe abandoned herfelf to luxury, and defpifing hex 
hufband Venutius, adnriitted her armour-bearer Vel- 
locatius to his place in her throne and bed. This in- 
I famous adlion proved her ruin ; for her fubjeds, the 
Brigantes, efpoufing the cau/e of her injured hufband, 
Ihe was reduced to the greateft diflrefs', and implored 
tlie proteSion of the Romans. Thefe fent an army to 
her relief, which refcued her per fon, and fought feve- 
ral battles in her caufe, but (he was at laift obliged to 
leave her kingdom in the pofleflion of Venutius.'* 

Murderers 

* Tacitus* 
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Muiderers, robbers, and thieves, were burnt to death. 

Thofe who betrayed or deferted ihe caiife of thtir 

country were hanged on trees \SL\\d cowards, Ihiggards, 

toitua\ drunkards, and prolHiutes were futfocatcd i.i 

mirts and bogs. 

Their ftocks and herds were the nioft valuable pof- 

feffionsof alnioft all nations, in the moft* early period 

of their hiftory. ' Several of the Britii'h nations, when 

they wete firlV invadrd by the Romans, had no other 

poiVeffions, or raeans'of fubfiftence, but their cattle. 

A high price, therefore was fet, not only upon the life, 

but upon every lirnb of every ufcfiil animal. It was 

declared by a fpecial law, that there were only three 

things relating either to field or domellic animals,. tor 

which no compenfation (hould be demanded, viz. the 

mifk of a mare, the milk of a buch, and the milk ot 

a cat. By the ancient laws of Walts it was forbidden, 

under certain penalties, to throw a (tone at an ox in 

the plough, to tie the yoke too light about his neck, 

or urge him to too great an effort in drawing.* Very 

high damages were allowed to the hufbandman, who 

yras authorized to (eize and retain one out of every 

three hogs, fheep, goats> geefe, and hens, which he 

fotind among his corn. 

It is probable there were no laws among the ancient 
Britons to prevent or punifli verbal injuries, which are 
fo fenfibly felt, and fo fiercely refentcd in modern 
times* Among the nations of antiquity, in general, 
the coarfeft language was" given and returned without 
ceremony, and was not confidered as an objedt wor- 
thy of the attention of legiflators. 

By their laws of fucceffion, a man's lands at his 
iozihdid not defcend to his eldeft fon, but were equal- 
ly divided among all his fons; and when any difpute 
arofe in the divifionof them, it was determined by the 

* Druids, 
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DruMs. . The youneefl; fon, if' app6ars> was more fa- 
voured than, the erdeft, or any of his brothers*. 
** When the brothers have divided their father's eftate, . 
the youngeft (hall have the beft houfe^ with all the of- 
fice- houfes, the implements of hufbandry, his father's 
kettle,, his axe for cutting wood, and his knife* 
Thefe* three lafl; things, the fi^i her cannot give awray . 
by gift> nor leave by his laft will to any but his young- 
ell: ion ; -and if they are pledged, they Ihall be redeem- 
ed/' To account for this extraordinary Jaw i« not 
very difficult. The elder brothers of a family. Were 
fuppofed to have left their father's houfe before his 
death, and to have obtained houfes and necefraries,of 
their own; but the youngeft, by reafon of his tender 
age, was confide red as mcfie helplefs, and not fo well 
provided. ^ ^ 

With regard to the Roman government in this., 
country, we ^all orjly obferve, that the Britons were 
made to groan under <k load of taxes. The Romans im- 
pofed taxes on land, mines, lioufes, pillars, and feveral . 
Kinds of animals. Artifts of all kinds paid a certain 
tax for the liberty of exercifing their feveral arts. • 
Thofe who adminiftered to, luxury, and made the 
greate{t profits, paid the greateft iums; nor did the 
niighty monarchs of Rome difdain to claim a fhare ia 
the difhonourable gains of female proftitution*^ The 
Roman emperors fometimes impol^d a capitation, oif . 
poll-tax, which, with another upon the bodies of the , 
dead before they were allowed to be buried, occafioned ; 
great difcontent in Britain, The famous Boadicea, 
complained bitterly of thefetwo taxes, in her harangue . 
to th^ Britifli army, before the battle with the Romans . 
under Suetonius. ** Have we not been deprived of 
our moft valuable poffeffions, and do we not pay many 
heavy taxes for what remains? Befidcs all the various im-» 
pofitions on our lands and goods, are not our bodies taxedj^ 
and do we not pay for the very heads on our fhoul-' 

ders?' 
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ders? But why do I dwell on their impofitions txpon 
the living, -when even the dead are not exempted from 
their exaftions ? Do" not you all know how much 
weare dbViged to pay for the bodies of our departed 
friends? Thofe who are fubjeft to other nations arc 
fubjeS only for life, but fuch is the exquifite tyranny 
and infatiable avarice of the Romans, that they extort 
taxes even from the dead." * 



CHAP. IV. 

LEARNING A^D LEARNED MEN AMONG THB AN- 
CIENT BRITONS. 

THE philofophy of the Druids bore a much greateu 
refemblance to that of Pythagoras, than to any 
fyftem of the other fages of antiquity ; the tranfmi- 
gration of fouls being ono of their doctrines, ^s this ^ 
great philofopher travelled into many countries in 
purfuit of knowledge, he nodoubt imparted his difcour- 
fes to the Druids, and adopted fome of th^ir opinions. 

Aftronomy, Geography, Geometry, and Arithmetic 
were ftudied in this ifland, at a very early period. For 
though they vs^ere unacquainted with t^e Arabic cha* 
raders of the laft mentioned fcience, we have no rea- 
fon to fuppofe that they were deftitute of marks or 
charai^ers of fome <jther kind, which, in fome meafure, 
anfwered the fame purpofes, both in making and re- 
cording their caJculations* . The letters of the Greek 
alphabet were probably ufed for both ihefe purpofes. 
This feems to be plainly intimated by Caefar in'the 
foiiowing expfeffion concerning the Druids of Gaul j * 
** In almoft all their public tranfadlions, ^nd private 
Bccounfs or computations, they make ufe of the Greek 
letters." 

Monument^ flill I'emainihg fufficiently evince, that 

the 
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the ancient Britons could ^pp\y the faience of mechanics y 
fo as to produce very aftoniihing efFe6^s. As thefe 
monuments appear to have been defigned for religious 
purpofes, we may be certain that they were eredled . 
.under the direclion of the Druids. How many obe- 
liflcs, or pillars, are {till to be fee n on the tops of 
mountains, in Britain and it J ifles ? We can hardly 
fiippofe that it was poflible to cut thefe prodigious 
mafles of ftone (fome of them above 40 tons in weight) 
without wedges, or to raife them out of the quarries 
without levers. But it certainly required ftill greater 
knowledge of the mechanical powers, and of the me- 
thods of applying them, to transport thofe huge ftoncs 
■from the quarry to their places of deftination. 
' The famous Julius Agricohf who was advanced to 
; the government of Britain, in the year of Chrift 78, 
"! was the firft of the Roman governors of this ifland, 
who gave any confiderable attention to the concerns 
pf learning. This illuftrious perfon being not only 
one of the greateft generals, but alfo one of the belt, 
and moft learned men of the age in which he lived, 
took great pains to reconcile the provincial Britons 
to the Roman government, by introducing amongll 
them the Roman arts and fciences. Widi this view 
he petfuaded the noble youth of Britain to learn the 
Latin language, and to apply to the Itudy. of the Ro- 
man eloquence, Thefe perfuafions were fuccefsful,. 
'becaufe they were f^afonablc ; and the Briiifh youth 
being deprived of their former inftrucSors, by the de- 
' ftrudion and expulfion of the Druids (which happen- 
ed about this time) willingly put themfelves under 
thofe teachers who were provided for them by the 
Romans, 

Though the names of fome learned men, who flou- 
rifhed in Gaul in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries, 
are itill preferved, it muft be confefled that we know 
very little of the literati of Britain" in thofe tim^s. 

This 
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This is cViefly x>wing to the dreadful havoc whid^^ 
made, firft by the Scots and Pids, and afterward 0^7 
the Saxons, of the monuments of Roman arts and 
learning in this ifland. 

Sylvius Bonus was a learned Briton, who flourifhed 
in tbe fourth century, and was contemporary with 
the poet AuConius, whofe indignation he incurred by 
cmicifing his works. Aufonius wrote no fewer than 
fix epigrams againft. Sylvius, in which he reproached 
him chiefly on account of his country ; for the lling 
of all thefe epigrams is this, ** If Sylvius be good, l.e 
is not a Briton, or if he be a Briton, he is not good .; 
for a Briton cannot be a g6od man." 

«5V. Niniany who was one of the chief inflrumcnts 
of propagating the chrifiian religion in the northern 
parts of this iQand, among- the Scots and Picis, was a 
Briton of noble birth and excellent genius. After he 
had received as good an education as his own country 
could afford, he travelled for his further improvement, 
and fpent feveral years at Rome, which was then the 
chief feat of learning, as well as of empire. From 
thence he returned into Britain, and fpcnt his life in 
preaching the gofpel in the mod uncultivated parts of 
it, with equal zeal and fuccefs. 

St. Pat rick y the famous apoftle of the Irifli, was 
alfo a Briton of agood family and ingenious difpofition. 
Having received the firft part of his education at home, 
he travelled into Gaul, and ftudied a confidcrable time 
under the celebrated St. Gernianus, biihop of Aries, 
From thence he went to Rome, where, by the depth 
of his learning and the fanftity of his manners, he 
gained the elleem and friendlhip of Cseleltine, biihop 
of that city, who advifcd him to employ his great ta- 
lents in attempting to civilize the people of Ireland, 
and to !nftru6l them in the knowledge of the chriiiian 
reh'gion. He was not unacquainted with that country, 
having been taken in his youth by pirates, and carried 

into 
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into Ireland, where he fpcnt fome years. Having 
there beheld with conr>paflion, the general ignorance of 
that people, he cheerfully undertook the arduous taflc 
of their inftruftion and converfion. In this work he 
employed the remaining years of his life, when his 
pious and learned labours were Crowned with the moft 
aftonifhing fuccefs. 

The' famous heretic Pelagtus, whofe' real name is 
believed to have been Morgan, was born in that part 
of Britain, which is now called North Wales, on the 
13th of November, 354, the fame day with his great 
antagonift, St. Augullin. 

Even the moft northern parts of this jfland produ- 
ced fome men of learning, in this period. Celejiius^ 
the djfciple and friend of Pelagius, was a Scotchman, 
who made a prodigious noife in the world by his wri- 
tings, about, the beginning of the fifth century. He 
defended and propagated the peculiar opinions of his 
mafter Pelagius, withfomuch.learning, zeal, and fuc- 
cefs, that thofe who embraced' thefe opinions were 
frequently called Celeftians.^ The orthodox fathers- 
of thofjc days gave him many bad names jn their wri* 
tjngs. St Jerom, whofe commentaries on the Ephe- 
fians he had prefumed to criticife, calls him,. *' an 
ignorant, ftupid fool, having his belly fwellcd ancldlf- 
tended with Scotch pottage ; a great, corpulent, bark- 
ing dog, who was fitter to kick with his heek, than 
to bite with his teeth ; a Cerberus, who with his 
mafter, Pluto,* deferved to be knocked on the head, 
that they rhight .be put to eternal filence." Such 
were the flowers of rhetoric, which thefe good fathers 
cjnployed agajnft the enemies of the orthodox faith. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

OFTriEARTSiN GREAT BRITAIN,' BEFORE TH€ 
ARRIVAL OF THE SAXONS. 

THE firft arts were thofe of huntings, padurage, 
and agriculture, ^s foon as the Rr)mans had 
obtained a firm eftablidiment in Britain, agriculture 
began to be very much improved and extended. This 
was an art in which that renowned people greatly 
delighted, and which they encouraged in all the pro- 
vinces of iheir empire. ** When the-Romans," fays 
Cato, ** defigned to beftow the higheft praife On a 
a good man, they ufed to fay, he.underllands agricul- 
ture well, and is an excellent hufbandman ; for this 
was eftecmed the greateft and moll honourable cha- 
raSer." As foon, therefore, as the Romans had fub- 
dued any of the Britifli Hates, they endeavoured by 
various means, to bring tlieir new*fuBje6ls to cultivate 
their lands, in order to render their conqiieft more 
valuable. • 

As in thofe early, times, they had no better food 
than the fpontaneous pnxludlions of the earth, or the 
animals which they took in hunting, fo they had no 
betier lodgings than thickets, dens, and ca\^es. Their 
winter habitations and places of retreat in time of war, 
being dug deep in the ground and covered with earth, 
were rendered fecure and warm by art. Some of 
thefefubterraneoushoufesare ftill remaining in Corn- 
^'all; and in the weftern iflesof Scotland. The fum- 
mer habitatiOfks of the moft ancient Britons were very 
flight, and confifted only of a few flakes driven into 
tl^e ground, interwoven with wattles, and covered 
^vith the boughs of trees. They next proceeded to 
lorm the walls of large beams of wood ^ which was 
the mode of buiWing m Britain, when it was firft in- 
vaded by the Romans. Thefe wooden houfes were 

not 
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not fqiiare, but circular, with "high tapering roofs, 
at the top of which was an aperture for the admiflion 
of light and emillion of fmoke. The foundations of 
forae of the mod magnificent of thofe cirajlar houfes, 
were of ftone, of which there are fome veftiges* ftill 

• Femaining in Anglcfey and other places. It was in 

* imitation of thefe wooden houfes, that the raoft anci- 
ent ftone edifices were built circular, and had a large 
aperture a^ the top. The palaces pf the BritTfli prin- 
ces were built of the fame materials, and on the fame 
plan, with the houfes of their fubjeds,. and different 
from them only in folidity and magnitude. 

** What the Britons' call a town," fays Strabo, ** is 
a traft of woody cpimtry, furrounded by a mound and 
ditch, ftir the fecurity of themfelves and cattle againft 
^ the incurfions of their enemies." The forefts of the 
Britons were their cities. For when they had inclofed 
a very large circuit \yith felled trees, they built within 
It houfes for themfelves, and- hovels for their cattle. 
Thefe buildings were very flight, aud not defigned for 
Jong duration. 

But as foon as the Romans begun to form fpttle- 
ments and plant colonies in this illand, a fudden and 
furprifing change enfued in the ftate of archite6i:ure. 
The firft Roman colony was planted at Camalodunum, • 
* p. and when it was deftroyed by the Britons 

* ^ " in thisir great revolt under Boadicea, only 
eleven years after, it appears to have been a large and 
well-built town, adorned with ftatues, temples, thea- 
tres, and o^her public edifices. But London affords a 
ftill more ftriking example of the rapid progrefsof the 
Roman architecture in this ifland. There was either 
no town in that place, or at moft, only a Brititb town 
or inclofed forefty at thetimeof the firft Romaivipvafion. 
But it had not been in the poffeftion of the Romans 
many years, before it became a rich, populous and 
beautiful city. 

As 
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As the art of war is ,as neccffary, fo ir has every . 
where been as ancient as any of the ether arts. All 
the young men among the ancient Britons, as \*^11 as 
other Cehic nations, were trained to the ufe of arms 
from their early youth, continued in the exercife of 
them to their old age, and were always ready to ap- 
pear when they were called by their leaders into ac- 
tual fervice. Their very diver fions and amufemcnts 
were of a martial and manly cart, and contributed 
greatly to increafe their agility, ftrength, and courage ; 
a circiimftance which is, perhaps, too much negledtcd 
in the military difcipline of modern times. 

Mankind have naturally a tafte for imitation, and from 
thistaftc fomeof thefr moft innocent pleafures are de- 
rived. Of this kind are the two imitative arts of 
Jculpture and painting. The icfea of forming images of 
men and other animals of clay and wax, and other 
foft fubftances, which are eafily moulded into any 
form, is fo natural and* obvious, that the praclice of it 
has been very ancient and univerfal. When the Bri* 
tons had arrived at fome dexterity at working in wood, 
they began to adorn thefe works with various fi- 
gures; particularly their war chariots, which were 
ciirioufly carved, and on which they' lav iflied all 
their art. 

After the authority of the DrniJs was deftroyed, ' 
and that of the Romans eftablifhed, ftatues were in- 
troduced into the temples, as well as into public and 
private houfes. At their departure, ho\yever, they 
carried off fome of the moft adnlired pieces of fculp- 
ture ; and great numbers of them, together with the 
edifices which they adorned, were deftroyed by the 
Scots andPicis in their incurfions, and by the Saxon^ 
in their long wars. The few pieces which have ef- 
caped all thefe accidents and the injuries of time, and 
are now preferved with care in the repofitories of the 
curious, are <:hiefly figures cut on altars, and particu- 
lar 



lar ftones, An Baflb Relievo.* Some of thefe are in a 
fine and delicate tafte. ' ^ 

Pointing is another of the pleafing and imitative, arts, 
which reprefents vifible objeds on fmooth furfaces, by 
lines and colours. Some rude beginnings of this art 
have been difcovered aniong the moft favage natiofis ; 
and the firft eflays of it were certainly very ancient in 
this ifland. Caelar, Pliny, and Herodian, frequently 
mentipn their pradice of body-painting. * * All the Britons 
ftain themfelves with woad, which makes their flcins of 
a blue colour. They draw upon their nalced bodies the 
figures of animals ot all kinds, which they efteem fo 
great an ornament, that they wear no clothes, that 
thefe figures may be expofed to view." We learn 
from other authors,- that this body-painting was a dif- 
tinft trade or profeffion"in thofe times ; and that thefe 
artifts began their woi^k, by making the intended fi- 
gures upon the fkih with the punftur^s of (harp nee- 
dles, that it might, the better imbibe and retain the co- 
louring. This is faid to have be*en a very painful ope- 
ration. When thefe figures were made on the body in 
childhood, as, tliey commonly were, they grew and en- 
larged with it, and continued upon it through life. 
Per for s of iRferior rank had but few of thefe figures, 
of a fmall fize, and coarfe workmanfhip, painted on 
their bodies y but thofe of better families had them in 
greater numbers, of larger dimenfions,. and more ele- 
gantly executed, according to their different degrees of 
nobility. /*The name of the Pids," fays iTidorus, 
** correfponds very well with the appearance of tjheir 
bodies. For they fqueeze the juice oi certain herbs in- 
to figures' made on their bodies with the points of nee- 
dles, and fo carry the badges of their nobility on their 
(potted (kins." As both fexes painted, we have reafon 
to fuppofe that the Britiih ladies would not be fparing 

of 
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of Aefe fine figures on their bodies, which were at 
once efteemed fo honourable and ornamental. 

There is not any one circumilance in the biAorjr 
ofthe ancient BtitonSy more furpriflng than that q£ 
their early and admirable tafte for Poetry. At a time 
when they were almoft naked, and without tolerable 
lodgings; when they chiefly depended on what they 
caught in hunting for their lubfiftence, they compofed 
the mofl fublime and beautiful poems, of various 
kinds, on many difieirent fubje^. The ardour of 
their devout affections, their enthuflafm for warlike 
exploits, and their admiration of .the beauties of the 
feir fex, no doubt^ infpired the firftpoets ; and, as they 
knew nothing of writing, men of genius ibon per^ 
cei\red that their compohtions could not be circulated* 
among their contemporaries, nor tranfmttted to poT* 
terity, if they did no't clothe them in melodious num-^ 
bers, ^d adorn them with the charms of poetry. 

Our anceftors, and all the Celtic nations, compoied 
hymns in honour of their gods, which they fung at 
their facriiices and other ^^eligious folemnities. 

As war viras the great bufinefs and chief delight of 
the ancient Britifli princes, fo it was one of the moft 
frequent fubjeSs of the fongs of their poets. For it 
was their opinion that martial fongs enlivened war, 
fupported the yieldjng fight, and inflamed the courage 
of the combatants: **Son of the chief of generous 
flecds: Strong arm in every perilous toil: Cut down 
the foe: Be thine arm like thunder: Thine eyes like. 
fire: Thy heart of foKdfteel: Whirl round thy fword 
2s a meteor of night, and lift thy ihieM like the flame 
of death/^* Sometimes, indeed, when the baids did 
Qot approve <^f a war, they fung fuch mild pacific 
iirains, as calmed the rage of two hoftile armies ready 
to engage, and brought about a peace. '* When two 
C armies 
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armies have been ftanding in order of battle," fays 
Diodorus SicuUis, '' with fwords drawn, and lances ex- 
tended, on the point of engaging in a mofl furious con- 
flia, thefe poets have ftept in between them, and by 
their fweet perfuafive fongs, have <:almed their fury 
like that of wild beafts." Thus, even among thefe I 
fierce barbarians, rage gave way to wifdom, and M^ars 
yielded to -the Mufes. 

Next to the naartial feats of heroes, the charms of 
the fair, and the cares and joys of virtuous love, | 
were the moft frequent and delightful fubje6ts of the 
fongs of the ancient Britifn bards. Their defcriptions 
of female beauty are alwrays (hort and delicate ; ex- 
preffive of the modefty and innocerce of the minds of 
the ladies^ as well as of the charms of their perfons. 
<* Half hid in her (hady grove, Rofcrana raifed the fong» 
Her white hand rofe on the harp. I beheld her blue 
rolling eyes. She was like a fpirit of heaven halt- j 
folded in the flcirts of a cloud. She rofe bright amidd 
my troubled foul. She came with bending eye, amidft 
the wandering of her heavenly looks. *v* 

The ancient inhabitants of Britain, as well as of ma- 
ny other countries, had at leaft as great a tafte and 
fondnefs for mufic as they had for poetry. Mufic is 
patural to mankind, who have been accuftomed to 
jinging in all ages, and in all countries. Vocal mufic, 
perhaps in unitation of the feathered fongfters of the 
woods and groves, was here, and every where, more 
ancient than inftrumental. In the firft ftages of focie- 
ty, the t^o fitter arts pf poetry and mufic feem to have 
been always u'nited ; every poet was a mufician, and 
fung his own verfes to the found of fome mufical in- 
ftrunient. This was one of thofe circmnftances, which 
i'en4ered the mufic of the ancients fo afFeding, and en- 
:ibled it to, produce fuch ftrong emotions of rage,. love, 
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joy, grief, and other paffions in the faearers^y convey- 
ing the pathetic drains of poetry to fheir hearts, in the 
moft roufing, foftening, joyous, or plaintive founds.* 

Though the ancient Britons were not altogether un- 
acquainted with wind iiiftruments of mufic, yet thtf 
feem to have delighted chiefly in the lyre or harp. 
This inflrument is faid to have been invented by the 
Scythians, and was much ufed by all the Celtie na- 
tions. They fung and played by the ear, and their 
tunes, as well as their poems, were handed down from 
one age to another. 



CHAP. VI. 

COMMERCE, COIN, AND SHIPPING OF BRITAIN IN 

THE EARXy AGES. 

THE Phaenicians are generally' believed to have 
been the inventors of navigation and foreign trade, 
and the inftrudlors of other nations in their moft ufeikl 
arts. They were the boldeft and moft expert mari- 
ners, the greateft and moft fuccefsful merchants of 
antiquity. Some writers are of opinion, th-at this 
iflaiid was difcovered by that adventurous people before 
the Trojan w^ar, and not long after it was firft inhabited 
by cdonles from the continent of Gaul. If we could 
be certain that the tin, in which the Tyriarts or Phaeni- 
cians traded in the days of the prophet Ezekiel, was 
brou^ from Britain, we fhould be obliged to embrace 
this opinion, t But as we know that they found great 
(quantities of tin, as well as of more precious metals in 
Spain, we cannot fix the sera of their arrival in Britaio 
fiwn this circumftance. 

It is not probable that the Phaenicians planted any 
colonies, or built any cities in Britain and the adjacent 

illands, 
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iflands, but cohunt^ themfelves with making occa- 
fional voyages into thefe parts of the world, for the fake 
of trade; sund this is the reafon that fo few veiliges of 
them are to be found, even in thdfe parts of this ifland 
which they moft. frequented. The commodities ex- 
ported by them, from this country, were tin, lead, and 
the ikins both of wild and tame animals. Undei^ this 
laft article, was comprehended the wool of the Britifli 
flieep, which hath been fo excellent in all ages, and 
would be of great ufe to the Phasnicians in their wool- 
len manufadures. - 

Though the Phsenicians were immenfely Trich in gold 
and filver,- yet they made* no ufe of coin in their com- 
merce with the people of Britain. That people had, 
in thofe times, no idea of the nature or ufe of money; 
and the Phxnicians profited too much by their igno- 
rance, to take any pains to infthidl them in thefe par- 
ticulars. They afted in the fame manner towards the 
ancient Britons, a^ the Europeans afted towards the 
people of America, on their firft difcovery of that coun- 
try. They gave them things pf fmalL price, in ex- 
change for their moft valuable conimodities. Their 
imports confifted of the three .articles of fait, earthen- 
ware, and trinkets made of brafs. The firft and fe- 
cond of thefe articles were indeed ufeful, but of eafy 
purchafe, and were probably fold at an exorbitant rate 
to the unflcilful Britons. The things made of brafs, 
were chiefly of the ornamental kind, as bracelets^ for 
th6ir arms, chains for their necks, rings, and the like, 
of which the Britons were remarkably fond. 

Abqut 300 years before the buth of CJhrift, the Greeks 
began to trade into Britain, and chiefly exported tin, 
which yielded very great profits^ For this metal was 
long held in high eftunatiqn in all parts of the world, 
, on account of the facility Vith which it was manufac* 
tured, and the various ufes to which it was applied. 
It was even fent into India, where none of it was td be 

found. 
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founds and where they purchafed it with thetr moft 
precious diamonds. 

Though the Britons had fome iron when they urcm 
firft invaded by the Romans, yet,, as Cadar obferyes^ 
they had it only in fmall quantities, hardly fufficient 
for th^r home confumption, and none to fpare for ex* 
portation. But after the Romans had been fome time 
fettled m this ifland, this moft ufefiil metal became 
very plentiful^ and made a part of the Britiih exports. 

Gents, and particularly pearlsj wh|ch lyere efteemed 
by the Romans the moft precious aii^d excellent of all 
things, were exported from Britain at this period. 
Julius Casfar was fo great an admirer of the Britifli 
pearls, which he had feen in Gaul, that the hope of , 
obtaimng a quantity of them, as I have already obferv^ 
cd, was his chief inducement to the invafion of Britain. : 
This much is certain, that after his return from this 
iiland, he confecrated a breaft-plate, of great value and 
beauty, to Venus, in her temple at Rome, which he 
ikgrnind by an infcription, to be compoled of Britiih 
pearls. It feems probable that the pearls of Britain 
were inferior to thofe of India and Arabia in ^eneral» 
though fome of them might be remarkable tor their 
fize and beauty. 

"The faireft pearls grow on Britifli coafts,"* 

As Britain .very much abounded in cattle of all 
kinds, we may-be certain that they itirniftied the mer- 
chants of thofe times with feveral articles for ex- 
portation. ,The Britifli horfeS were fo beautiful, and 
lb admirably trained, that they were much admixed by 
the Romans, and exported for the faddles of their 
great men, and for mounting their cavalry. After the 
Konians had inftruded the Brito. s in the art of making* 
cheefe, great qgantities of it are faid to have been ex* 
ported for the ufe of the Roman armies. 

.It 
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It will perhaps appear ridiculous to many readers, 
to be told, that the Britiih dogs conftituted no incon^ 
fiderable article in the exports of this period.' Biit 
in the hunting and paftoral ftages of fociety, t^iefe 
faithful animals are the tiavorite companiofns and moft 
tifeful poffeffions of men ; and even in a more advanced 
period of civilization, they contribute not a little to 
their amufement. Thofe Itogs were of different kinds. 
But the greateft numbers, and thofe which bore the 
higheft price, were defigned for hunting, and excelled 
all others,' both in their fwiftnefs and exquifite fcent. 
Theyare thus defcribed in a paffage of Oppian. 
** There is a kind of dogs of mighty fame 
^* For hunting, worthy of a fairer frame: 
** By painted Britons brave in war they're bred, 
** Are beagles call'd, and to the chafe are led : 
** Their bodies fmall, and of (b mean a fliape, 
"You'd think them curs, that under tables gape." 
The gockts imported into Britain, according to Stra- 
bo, were ivory bridles, gold chains, cups of amber, 
and drinkihg-glafles. But after the Roman conqueft, 
the imports unavoidably became much^ more various 
arid valuable. Befid^s wine, fpices, and many other 
articles for their tables, they were under a neceffity of 
importing the greateft number of their tools, arms, fur- 
niture,, clothing, and many other things. 

Xhus all the trade of great Britain was carried on, 
for fome ages, in the way. of barter, and exchange of 
one commodity for another. When metaJs were firft 
ufed as money, and made the common prices of all 
commodities, their value was determined, only by their 
weight. The feller havmg agreed to accept of a cer- 
tain quantity of goldf filver, or brafe for his goods, the 
buyer cut off that quantity from the plate or ingot of 
that metal in his poffeffion; and having weighed it, 
delivered jt to the feller, and received the goods. But 
this method of tranfading^bufinefs was attended with 
' much 



much trouble, and liable to various frauds, both in the 
wei^t and finenefs of the metals ufed in commerce. 
It was, therefore, ordained by the laws of feveral an- 
cient nations, that all the metals ufed as money, ihould 
be divided into fmall pieces, and (lamped with certain ' 
marks. 

As a confiderable number of gold coins were found 
in 1749, on the top of JCarn-bre hill, in Cornwally 
which are clearly proved to have belonged to the an- 
cient Britons, it muft certainly have been difcovered 
that this iflaiKl produced gold and filver not long after 
the firft invaflon of the Komans. The. figures that 
were firft damped on the coins of all nations, (efpecial- - 
ly of thofe nations, whofe chief riches- confiited in 
their flocks and herds, )^ were thofe of oxen, horfes, 
hogs, and fheep. From hence we may conclude, that 
thofe coins of any country, which have only the figures 
of cattle ftamped upon theoiy and perjiaps of trees y re- ^ 
prefehting the woods in which their cattle paftured, \ 
were th^ moft ancient coins of t)iat country* Some 
of the gold coins found, at Karn-bre, in CornwalU 
and defcribed by Dr. Borlafe, are of this kind, and 
may therefore be juftly edeemed the moft ancient of 
our Briti(h coins. 

When fovereigns became fenfible of the great im- 
portance of money, and t«x)k the fabrication of it -un- 
der their own dire<!ftion, they ordered their own head^ 
to be. ftamped on one fide of their coins, while the. 
figures of fome animals, ftill continued to be imprelle^l 
on the'Other fide.^ Of this kind are fome of theKarn- 
bre coins, with a royal head on one fide, and a horfe 
oathe other, which we may. fuppofe to^have been 
ftmck in a more advanced ft ate of the Britilh coinage. 
When the knowledge and ufe of letters were once 
introduced into any country where money was coin* 
ed, it would not be long before they appeared on^its 
coins, exprefCngtbe names of the prjnces whofe heads 

were 
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wrc imprefled lipon them, and of the places where 
they nvcre cwned, andothcr circumftances. This was 
a very great; im|[>roveroent in the art of cpinine^y and 
gav^ aa additional value to the money, bv or^King it 
preferve the memories of princes, -arid afllord light to 
hiilory. Nor were our Britifh anceftors unacquainted 
with this great 'improvement, before 4hey wrere fubdu- 
«d by the Komans. For feveral of our ancient BrltUh 
coins, which ^re preferved in the cabinets of the curi- 
' ous, have very plain* and perfed infcriptions, and on 
that account merit particular aftention. 

Flouts ot rafts are believed, by mod authors, to have 
i)Cen the firft Icind of water-carriage. To thefe fuc- 
ceeded ^an^esj made of one very large tree excofuat^d^ to 
feciire its freight from being wetted or waflied away : 

<* Tunc -films primum/iuviifensere cavatas.". 

** Then jRrft on feas the hollow alder fwam/:* 

As they wanted proper, tools for fawing large trees 
into plapks, the moft ancient veffels or boats, nn feverai 
coumries, were made 6f oziers, .and the fleatible 
l)ranchcs of trees interwoycrv as clofe as ppffible, and 
covered wkht fti^s.^ *^The fea which flows between 
Britain and Ireland is fo unquiet and ftormy, that it is 
only navigable infummer; when the people of thefe 
countries, pafs and repafs it in fnvall boats made pf 
vvatdes, and covered carefully with the hidds xx£ 
c«en."t ^ 

The Angular form of thefe boats is, perhaps, the 
reafon that they are fdmtich taken notice of by ancient 
writers; while thofe of a better form, iand more like, 
the fliips of other countries, are feldom mentioned. 
It is however very probable, that they were not alto- 
gether deftitute of fuch fhips, even before they were in* 
vaded by the Romans. For we are told by Ca^far, 
^^that the fea-coails of Britain were poifeffed by colo* 

nies 
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flies wl»eb had lateW come fiora Gaul, and ftill fe> 
tainedtke natnes of the leveral ftates from whence 
they came." Now as thefe colonies came with a de«^ 
ijgn tp mak^war, in order to force a ftttlement, thef 
muft have brought with them great numbers of armed 
mn, toother with their wives and children, and per- 
haps their moil vahiable effeds. , This could not he 
done without fleets of ihips of greater capacity and ' 
ibength than the wicker-boats above defcribed. 

After die Roman conqueft, when London, in the 
A D 6i ^^^8" '^^ Nero, was^'become-a great city, a- 
' bounding in merchants and merchandize, it 
certainly abounded alfo in (hipping. And when, 
in the year 359, no fewer than eight hundred ihips 
were tnaployed in the exportation of corn,, the whole 
number employed in the Britilh trade muft liave been 
veiy great. . . 

Towards the end of the third century, when the 
Frank and Saxon' pirates began to infeft the feas, we 
may form fome idea of the greatnefs of the Britiih fleet, 
by obferying 'the vaft preparations that were made 
againft them for feveral jrears. The emperor Conftan^ 
tius did not think it fafe to put to fea, nor to attempt 
the recovery of Britain, till he had coUeded a fleet of a 
thoufand fail ; and after all, his fuccefs in that enter*. 
prife is afcribed ^ore to his good fortiuie in palling 
the Britifli, fleet in a thick fog, than to his fup^rior t 
force.* • The high exkC(»niuros beftowed on Conftan* . 
tius, ^r this exploit of recovering Bjitain, aflbrdano^ 
ther proof of its great importance, onaccotmtof its. 
njival force* , "O happy ,vi6lory 1 (exclaims his pane* . 
gyrift) comprehendfng^many yidories and innumera- 
ble triumphs^ . By it Britain is reikrred, the Franks 
exterminated, and many nations which had con^ired 
togedier^areconilrainedtomakefubmiifion^ Rejoice, 
C 5 O invincible 
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O invincible Caefar! for thou haft conquered another 
\iPorldy and by reftoring the glory <)f the naval power 
of Rome^ haft added to her empire a greater element 
than the whole earth." 

By the departure of the Romans, the Britons fuffer- 
ed as much m their maritime affairs, as in any refpeft 
.whatever. The Roman fleets and garrifohs being 
Svithdrawn, the Britifli fliips became an eafy prey to 
the Frank and Saxon pirates at fea, and were not fe- 
cure even in their harbours. This obliged all the 
moft wealthy merchants to retire, with th^ir (hips and 
efieds into the interior provinces of the empire. 



CHAP. VII. 

MAtlNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ANCIENT 
BKXTO^S. 

THE hiftory of manners is, perhaps, the moft a- 
greeable and entertaining part of hiftory. They 
who delight in obferving the various paffions, fpibfes, 
ismd humours of mankind in real life, will perufe with 
pleafure a delineation of the manners, cuftoms, and 
charafters of nations, during their feveral periods. 

The ancient Britons were remarkable for the Jfize 
and ftature of their bodies, and for their fair complex* 
ions. The womeh,^in particular, excelled in the fiair- 
nefs and foftnefs of their perfons. One of thefe Bri- 
tifli beauties is compared, by the* poet, " to the down 
of the Swan, yvhen flow flie fails the lake, andfidelong 
winds are blowing."* The hair of the Caledonians, or 
North Britons, is faid to have been of a reddiflicaft ; 
and that of the Silures, or people of South Wales, moft 
commonly cudcd.t AJl the Celtic nations haiblue 

eyes, 
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eyes, which were efteemed very beautiful by the an-^ / 
cient Britons of both fexes. Their voices* when they \ 
cxQited them with a defign to excite terror, were ex* » 
ceedinglj; loud, horrid, and frightful, ** Now Eingal 
arofe.in his might, and thrice he reared his- voice. 
Cromla arxfwered around, and the fons of the* defert 

ftoodftiii/'* 

The Britons and other Cehic nations were no lef$ 
remarkable for the ftrength, than for the bulk of their 
bodies. The following defcription of Fingal and 
Swaran wreftling, muft give u$a high idea of the pro- 
digious ftrength of thefe two chieftains. " Their fi- 
newy arms bend round each other ; they turn from fide 
to fide, and ftrain and ftretch their large fpreading 
limbs below : But ^when the pride of their ftrcngtli a- 
rofe, they {hook the hill with their heels ; rocks tumble 
from their places on high ; the green headed bufhes 
are overturned." They excelled in running, fwim- 
ming, wreftling, climbing, and all kinds of bodily ex- 
ercifes. They could, patiently endure the greateit dif- 
ficuhies. . " The Caledoriians", fays an accurate wri?- 
ter, " are accuftomed to fatigues, to bear hunger^ cold, 
and all manner of hardfliips. They run into the 
morafles up to the neck, and live thusre feveral days 
ivithout eating, "t But what many of the Roman 
hiftorians have obferved concerning the Gauls and Geiv- 
mans, was probably true likewife of the Britons ; that 
they were not capsule of bearing much heat or thirft 5 
and that they exerted their ftrength with fo much via. 
lence on their firft aflaultupon an enemy, that it was 
foonexhaufted.. 

• The following poetical pidure of an ancient Briton, 
in the prime of his ftrength and beauty, was drawn 
from the life by the hand of a roafter. M Was he 
white as the fnow pf Ardven ? Blooming as the bow 

of 
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of the fli^wer i Wii$ his hair like the imil of t|)e hilU 
foft 9f\A corlii^ in the day of the fun ? Was be Kke 
the thunder of heaven in battle i Fleet as the roe of 
thedefert?"*^ ' 

Mature was no lefs liberal to the Britons in the fa* 
culties of their min^Sj than in the formation of their 
bodies. Thejr were acute and in^nious, and very ca- 
pable of acquiring any art or fcience to which they 
applied. Julius Agricola loaded with praifes, the 
young men of Britain, who ftudied the Roman lan- 
guage and* learning, and declared that they exeellecl.the 
youths of Gaul in genius. t^- 

Valour in war was the mod ad(nired and popular 
virtue of the ancient Britons. ' They were accuftomed, 
almofi from their infancy, to handle arms, and to fing 
the glorious a£Uons of their anceftors^ This infpired 
their young hearts with impatient defires to eiig^e the 
Ahemy. As they advancea in years, they were made 
fully fenfible,that every thing in life depended on their 
courage. The fnules of the fair, the favour of the 
gireat, the praifes of the bards, the' applaufes of the 
people, and even happinefs after deaths were <xily to be 
obtained by brave and daring^ exploits in war. ** Mine 
arm refcued the feeble, the haughty found my rage was 
fire. For this my fathers fhall meet me at the gates 
of their airy hall^, tall, vyith robes of light, with mild- 
ly-kindled eyes.t" ' 

They were no lefs remarkable than the other Celtic 
nations, for their love of liberty. To this powerful paf- 
fion their leaders conftantly addrefled themfelves, in all 
their harangues ; and by this were they animated to malqe 
fo long^andobflinate a refiftance to their in\^ing toes, 
Thechara&er which a celebraisd hiflorian givesof them^. 
jcven after they had fubmitted to the Roman goverti- 
«ieht, before they wefe enervated by Roman luxury, is 

probably 
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probably veiy juft, and is certainly very honoiirable. 
"The Britons are a people who pay their faxes, and 
obey the laws with pleafure» provided^no arbitrary' and 
ilkgd demands art made upon them ; but tkefe they csg:i- 
not bear without the greateft impatience : for they are 
only reduced to the ftate"of fubjcfts, not of flaves.* 

Hofpitality was one of the mofl ihining virtues of I 
the ancient Britons^ ^s foon as they beheld the face / 
of a ftranger, they felt the fincereft jpy at his arrival, 
accofted him in the moft friendly manner, and gave 
him the warmeft invitations to enter their doors, which ' 
Q^Vopen for his reception. It was even long efteem. . 
e^infamuus for a chieftain to ihut the door of his 
houfe at all; left, as the bards expreiTed it, thi Jlran^ 
gers Jhould jcome and behold his contra&ed JouU As foon 
as a ftranger accepted the friendly invitation, and en- 
tered the hofpitable door, watei; was prefented to him 
to wa(h his teet ; and if he received and ufed it, and 
at the fame time delivered his arms to the mafter of the 
houfe, i( was underftoOd as an intimation that he de* 
figned to favour him with his company for fome time, 
at leaft for one ni^t* This diffufed joy oyer the whole 
manfion. The mufic of the harp began, ard an en- 
tertainment' w^as immediately prepared and ferved up, 
as fumptuous^ and plentiful as the entertainer could af- 
ford. As long as the ftranger ftaid, his perfon was ef- 
teetned iGicred aiKl inviolable, the feafon was devoted to 
feftivity, and every amufement in the ppwer of his faofl 
was prepared for him, tp make him pafs his time a- 
greeably, aixl prolong his flay.- Hofpitality of a (imi- 
lar kind owtinued to be pra^ifed long after this period^ - 
bv the genuine pofterity of the ancient Britons, in 
Wales and th^ Highlands of Scotland ; nor is it quite 
baniihed from fome of the mofl unfrequented parts of 
tfaclb countries, even to this d^y . 

Our 
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Our Britifli anceftors were famous for the warmth 
I of their natural afFedions, their duty to their* parents 
1 and fuperiors, and their inviolable attachment to their 
' friends and family. AH the young men of a clan, or 
family, treated the old men with the refpeft due to pa- 
' rents ; and thofe of the fame age behaved towards one 
another as brothers. Nothing could equal the refpedl^ 
aftediion, and firm attachment, which every, family 
bore to its he^d or chieftain. For his fafety «nd ho- 
nour, every one of his friends and followers was ready 
to expofe his own life to the moft imminent danger. In 
a word, all the members of a clan or family were 
- animated with one fpirit ; and whoever did ah injury_or 
offered an afFro.nt to , one of them, drew lipon himfelf 
the refentme'nt of the whole. This family jafFeSion^ 
or clandfhip, is hardly yet extinguiflied in fome parts 
of this iiland.* 
' I Their new-bom infants were plunged into fome lake 
; or river, even in the winter feafon, with a view to try 
• the flrength of their conftitutions> and to harden tKeir 
bodies. The Britons might therefore, on this, account, 
have adopted the boaftrul fpeech of Niimanus, the. 
Rotilian, who was of the Celtic race : 

<* Strong from the cradle, of a fturdy brood, 
" We; bear our new«born infants to the flood ; 
^* There bath'd amid. the ftream our boys vve hold,. 
*< With winter harden'd, and inur'd to cold.t. 
Every woman nurfed all her pwn children, without 
having tlie leaft^idea that it was poffiblefor any other 
woman to perform that parental office. The fohs of 
all ranks of men were allowed to run, wreftle, jump, 
fwim,. climb, and, in a word, to do what they pleafed, 
without almoft any rcftraint, till they began to advance 
towards mantv>bd. To thi$ continual exercife and - 
peffedl liberty, together with the fimplicity of their 

diet, 
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diet, Csfar aicribes the great ftrength of body, and 
boWnefs of fpirit, to which the youth of thefe nations 
attained. 

As war was the favourite profeffion of the ancient 
Britons, they had many remarkable cuftoms in the pro- 
fecution of it. When ah unfortunate chieftain implor- 
ed the protedlion and a.ffiftance of another, he ap- 
proached the place of his refidence with a bloody Ihield 
in one hand, to intimate the death of his friends, and a 
broken fpear in the other, to reprefent his own incapa- 
city to revenge it. When one chieftain entered .the 
tenritories of another on a friendly vifit, he and his fol- 
lowers carried their fpears inverted, with their points 
behind them ; but when they' came with an hoftile in- 
tention, tfaey carried them wRh the points before. An 
invading army never neglcfted to draw blood from 
the firft animal they met on the enemy's ground^ arid to 
fprinkle it upon their colours.* When two hoftile ar- 
mies lay near to each other, it was the conftant cuftom 
of the commaildersof both, to retire from their troops, 
and fpend the night before a battle in meditating on the 
difpofitions they intended to make during the approach- 
ing adion. When two Brltilh kings or chiefs made\ 
peace after a war, oi: entered into an alliance, they ge- 
nerally confirmed the agreement hy feafting together^ 
by exchanging amis, and fometimes by drinking a few 
drops of each Qther's blood ; which was eftecmed a 
moft facred and inviolable bond of friendfliip. 

The tender aiFedion which fubfifts among near re^ 
lations and dear friends, has, in all ages and countries^ 
difpofed the furvivors to pay certain honours to their 
deceafed friends, and to commit their remains to the 
earth with fomo peculiar rites and cereihonies* It was 
the cuftom of the Bridfli nations in the South, and of 
the Gauls^ to throw ipto the funeral pile on which the 
• . hody 
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. body was burnt, thofe things, and even thofe animals in 
! vrhich the deceafecT had molt delighted ; nay, they fome* 
! times threw into the flaming pile fuch of his fervants 
r and friends as had been his greatefl'fivouritesi and all 
were reduced to aflies together in the fame fire. When 
they buried their alhes, they bliried likewife with them,'" 
their books of accounts, and the notes of hand for the 
I fums of money, which they had lent whilft alive, that 
I they might exai^ the payment of them in the other 
\ world. The fepukhral urns were, for the moft part, 
depoflted under barrows, or large circular heaps of 
€;arth and ftones. But as the bones of men lying at 
full length, and without any marks of burning, have 
been found in fome barrows, it appears, that on fome 
occafions the South-Britons buried their dead without 
^ .burxiing,* This was the conftant pra<9;ice of the Ca- - 
ledonians, or Britons of the north, whofe manner of- 
burying their dead is thus defcribed by one who had the , 
bett opportunities of being acquainted with their cuf- 
tdms : " They 6pened a grave fix or eight feet deep ; the 
bottom was lined with fine clay, and on thb they laid 
the body of the deceafed ; and, if a warrior, his Iword 
and the heads of twelve arrows bv his fide. Above 
'^ they laid another (Iratum of clay, m which they pla- 
, oed the horn of a deer, the fymbol of hunting. The . 
whole 'was covered with a fine mould, and four ftones . 
placed on end, ^o mark the extent of the grave. The . 
bows of warriors, as well as their fwords and arrows, , 
were depofited in their graves. Thefe, graves were • 
marked iometimes only with one, and fometimes with . 
two {{ones ; and fometimes a cairn orbarrQw. was raU - 
fed over them. The favourite dogs of the deceafed ■'< 
were often buried near theip'.t * But the. moft irapor- ^ 
tant and e0ential rite of fepulture among the ancient ; 
Britons, vira«.the funeral fong, containing tlie praifes , 
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ofihedeceafed, fiing by a number of bards, to the 
mofic^ their harps, ivhen the bocjy was dcpofited ia .^ 
the grave. To vrant a funeral fong was efteemed the ! 
greateft' misfortune aiid dirgrace ; as they believed , 
4at without It, their fpirits could enjoy no reft or hap- • 
pinefs in a future ftate. 

The language of the ancient Britons, when they 
wese Brft invaded by the Romans, was a dialed of the | 
Celtic, which had "been the language of all the nations . 
oi Europe defcended from Goitier, and flilt continued i 
to be fpoken by the people of Gaul, and feveral olbcr 
countries. A convincing proof of this is, ' that the 
names of moft rivers, brooks, hills, mountaihs, towns, j 
sad cities, in all parts of this iilai^, are fignificant in [ 
that language, and defcriptive of their fituations, pro- | 
perries and appearances. For the Jlr/I inhabitanis a£ 
every country are under a fleceffity of giving names 
immediately to thofe pbjecEls about which they have 
daily uccafion to converfe ; and thefe-primitive names 
are naturally no other than brief defcriptions of the 
mod ftriking appearances and obvious properties of 
thefe obje6ls in their native tongue. Dialedls of the 
Celtic, once the univerfal language of Britain, ftill 
continue, to be fpoken in Wales^ in the Highlands and 
weftefn iflands of Scotland, and in Ireland, 9s well as- 
in fome places on the continent. For though the Ro- 
mans endeavoured to introduce not only their laws and 
government, but alfb their language, into all the coun- 
tries which they conquered, they failed in this laft at- , 
tempt in feveral provinces of their empire, and pa^ti- 
culai ly in Britain. Some of the ndble youth of the pro- 
vincial Britons were, indeed, prevailed upon to learn 
the Latin tongue, and to ftudy the Roman eloquence. 
But even thefe. did not difcontinue the ufe of their 
native language, and the body of the people neither 
underftood nor fpoke any other. As the Romans ne- 
ver conquered the Caledonians, oV northern Britons, 
. • they , 
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great herds of cattle and flocks of (heep, whofe flefli 
and milk yielded them a variety of fubilantial diflies. 
** They ufed little bread at their entertainments, but 
a great deal of flefh, which they either boiled in water, 
broiled on the coals, or roafted on fpits."* They had 
alfo venifon, game, and poultry of all kinds, though 
they were, reft rained by foine fupcrftitious fancy, from 
ufing as food, either, hares, hen^, or geefe.t They 
were not ignorant of the art of falthig fleih 5 but their 
fait had a very diiFerent appearance from ours, and ! 
was made by the following procefs. They raifed a 
pile of trees, chiefly oaks and hazels, fet it on fire> and 
reduced it to charcoal ; upon which, while it was ftill 
red^hot^ they poured a certain, quantity of fait water^ 
which converted the whole mafs into a kind of fait of | 
a black colour.J 

The Caledonians had the art of roafting their adorns 
and other wild fruits, grinding them into pfieal, and | 
making them into a kind of breads The * following 
accountof their manner of ilreffing vemfon, for a feaft,* 
may ferve as a fufficient fpccimen of their cookery.. 
A jpit, lined with fmooth ftones, wa$ made, and near 
it flood a heap of flint ftones. The ftoneis, as well as 
the pit, were properly heated with heath. Then they 
laid fcMne venifon in the bottom, and a ftratum of 
ftones above it, and thus they did alternately, till the 

Eit was full. The whole was covered over with 
eath, to confine the fteam. This was evidently a 
very laborious procefs,' and retjuired the afliftance of 
many hands. Accordingly, the greateft^heroes did not 
difdain to affift in preparing the feaft of which they 
were to partake. *' It wa« on Cromla*s ftiaggyfide,^ ! 
that Douglas placed the deer ; the early fortune of the 
chace, before the heroes left the hill. An hundi^ed 
youths colled the heath ;> ten heroes blow the fire ; I 

three 
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three hundred chufe the poltihed ftones. The feaft is 
frooking wide."* 

• Water was the only drink of the mpft ancient jn« 
habitants of this ifland ; but it w:*s not long before they 
began to ufe the milk of animals^ as being more^wamif 
pieafanty and nourifliing. Previous to the introduc- 
tion of agriculture, mead, or honey diluted with water, 
and fermented, was the only (Irong liquor known to | 
the Britons. This continued to be a tavourite beve<*. ' 
rage among them, long after they had become ac«' 
quainted with other liquors. The mead-maker was 
the eleventh perfon in dignity in the courts of the an- - 
dent princes of Wales, and took place of the phyfician. 
The following ancient law of the principality (hews 
how much this liquor wa^ efteemed by the Britifli 
princes : •* There are three thinss in the court which 
moft be communicated tp the King before they are 
made known to any other perfon, namely, every Jen'- 
ience of the judge ^ every new Jong, and every cajk ofmead*\ 
This was perhaps the liquor, which is called, by 
Oifian, the joy and ftrength of the (hells, with which 
his heroes were fo much delighted. ' 

After the introduSion of agriculture, ale or beer 
became the moft general drink ot all the Britiih nat;on5, 
who pradifed that art, as it had been. of all the Celtic 
people on the continent. " All the nations," fays 
rliny, ** who inhabit the Weft of Europe, have a li- 
quor with which they intoxicate themfelves, made of 
com and water. So exquifite is the canning of man« 
kind, in gratifying their various appetites, that they 
have thus invented a method to make water itfelf in* 
toxic^te.'* 

If the Phaenlcians or Greeks imported any wine 
into Britain, it was only in very fniall quantities. 
That moft generous fiquor was very little, known in 
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in this ifland, before it was conquered by the Romans. 
After that period, wine was not only imported from 
the continent in confiderable qiiantitcs, but fome at- 
tempts were made t«) cultivate vines^ and to make 
wine in Britain. 

' Breakfaft and fupper were the only meals of the 
ancient Britons, at the latter of which they ate and 
drank with great freedom, and often to excels. The 

fuefts fat in a circle upon the ground, with a little 
ay, grafs, or the (kin of fome animal under them. 
Every gueft took the meat fet before him in his hands, 
aijd tearing it with his. teeth, fed upon it in the beil 
manner he could. If any part of the meat could not 
I be eafily feparated, a large knife lay in a particular 
; place for the benefit of the whole company^ The 
: dillies in which the meat was fervcd up, were either 
of wood, or earthen-* ware, or bafkets made of ofiers. 
Thefe laft were mod ufed by the Britons, as they very 
much excelled in. the art of making them, both for 
their own ufe and for exportation. Their drinking 
vcffels were made of the horns of oxen and other ani- 
mals ; but thofe of the Caledonians confifted of large 
fliellsji which are ftill ufed by fome of their poflerity 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

They indulged themfelves jn feafting as often as 
they had an opportunity. No public, aflenibly was 
held, either for civil or religiou?; purpofes, no birth- 
day, marriage, or funeral could be celebrated, no treaty 
of peace or alliance could be properly cemented, with- 
^ out a grea/ feaft. _ It was by frequent entertainments 
of this kind that the great men, or chieftains, gained 
the affedlions and rewarded the fervices of their fol- 
lowers ; and thofe who made the greateft feafts were 
fure to be mod popular. Thefe feafts generally lafted 
feveral days, and the guefts feldom retired tiU they had 
confumed allthe provifions, and exhaufted all the li- 
quor;s. Atbensus defcribes an entertainme&t givet> 
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by a very wealthy prince, which continued a whole 
year without interruptiot>, and at which all who 
had an inclination to come, were made welcome. 
Thefe convivial meetings were accompanied with 
mufic and dancing/ When the feaft of (hells was 
prepared, the fongs of bards arofc. The voice of 
fprightly mirth was heard. The trembling harps of 
joy were ftrung, and the youth of both fexes danced 
for the entertainment of the company. 

As hunting was a kind of app rent ice fhip to war, it 
was a favourite diverfi on of. the ancient Britons. By 
thi^ exercife the young chieftains paid their court to » 
the fair objeds of their love, by difplay.ing their agi- . 
lity before them, and making them prefects of their \ 
game. So ftrong and univerfal was their pafliOn for , 
hunting, that youug ladies of the higheft rank and 
greateft beauty fpent much of their time, in the \ 
chace. " Comhal was the fonof Albion, the chief of 
an hundred hills. , One was his love, and fair was fhe, 
the daughter of mighty Conloch. Her bow-ftring 
founded on the winds of -the foreft. Their courfe in 
the chace was one, and happy were their words in 
fecret."* ' 



CHAP. VIII. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION RESPECTING 
THE ANCIENT BRiTONS. 

THE armories of the Britons were furnifhed with 
helmets, coats of mail, fliields and chariots, and 
with fpears, daggers, fwords, battle-axes, and bows. 
The helmet, coat of mail, and chariot were confined 
to the chiefs, whilft the common foldiers always 
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fought on foot. The (hield was like the target of our 
prejent Highlanders, flight, generally round, and al- 
ways boiTy, The fword was like that of the fame 
mountaineers, la:ge, heavy and unpointed. The dag- 
ger was fimilar j^o their dirk. The Britifh chariots had 
their wheels frequently fumifhed with fcythes, like 
the Gallic, were always drawo by two horfes, and 
carried fometimes two perfons, the driver and the 
warrior, and fometimes only one. 

The Romans do not appear to have foftered ahy 
prejudices in the Britons, againll the habits of their 
fathers. They did not endeavour, with <he policy of 
the Tartar conquerors of China, to adimilate the na- 
tives to themfelves in the diflinguifhing exteriors of 
drefs. The general drapery of the nation was Britiih, 
improved only with fome additions from the Roman 
wardrobe. The Britifh gentlemen, like the Gallic, 
retained their ancient ornament of chains ; and the Bri- 
tons, in general, did not adopt the Roman tiJeus ^ a 
covering for the head, but continued the ule of their 
own caps, ind fuch bonnets as are ilill worn< by the 
peafants in Scotland. 

The previleges of the great officers of the Britifh 
court were particularly flriking. They were all pre- 
fented annually with a piece of linen and woollen 
cloth by the king and queen, and regularly gratified 
befides with old clothes from the royal wardrobe. 
, The kings-ridins coat was three times a year given 
away to the mailer of the mews ; his caps, faddlbs, 
bits, and fpurs became the perquifite of the mafler of 
the horfe ; and the chamberlain appropriated to him- 
felf his old clothes and old bed- quilts.. The cham- 
berlain of Qur own court, even in the reien of Edward 
the firfl, by ancient cuflom received the Sing's old co- 
verletsy curtains, and bedding*^ Elven to this day he 
receives at a coronation the fQrhiture of the chamber^ 
the bed, and the bed-drefs> in which the (bvereign 
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(lept the night before.* But in the palaces of tlie* 
Britons^ this principle was carried to fo great a lengthy 
that even the wardrobe of the officers was in fome ca- 
fes inheritable by their inferiors. Thefe were not all 
their priyiieges. They had a right to dated mcflcs of 
meat, when they gave entertainments in their own 
apartments; the prefident of the palace being empow* 
ered to command three diQies and three horns of the 
beft liquor, and the matter of the mews' three horns 
aiid one difh. But the latter was cautioufly required 
to bring his cup in perfon to the hall, atevery repletion 
of it, left he (hould drink too much, and negle^l his 
birds. And if the maftef of the^mews, in the king's 
prefence, killed one of the three birds that were dttio- 
minated noble, the king was bound to aflid him iii 
difmounting and remounting, . and to hold his'horfe 
while he took the game. But if he kilted it in the 
abfence of the king,* he was required to haden to the 
palace, and prefent the game to his majefty ; and, by 
the etiquette of the court, the king rofe up in compile 
ment to him, or elfe gave him the mantle which he 
was wearing. 

The vitrification of fand by the force of fire, which 
forms one of the mpft plead ng difcoveries in the whole 
circle of domeftic improvements, was at firft merely 
the confeqiience of chance. * Such have beep almolt 
all the gfeat difcoveries of man, as well as that of glafj?. 
Sand being vitrified by an accidental fire, art imitated 
the work of cafualty.t , Annulets of this metal hav^ 
been difcovered in many parts of our ifland, having 
a narrow perforation and thick rim ; and, as the ex- 
ii^ing fuperftitions concerning them Aew, they were 
once ufed as talifmans among the dryids. In the bar- 
rows on SaK(bury plain, which are older than the in- 
valioA of the Romans, beads of glafs have been dlico* 
D vercd 
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vered in numbers. As, therefore, the Brkons ha4'thc 
art o( forming beads and rings of glafs, they certainly 
applied it tq domellic purpofes, and man'ufadlured ^ 
glafs- vefTels. ' Thefe, like their annulets, were green, 
blue, yellow, or blade, and many of them curioufly 
ftreaked with other colours.* The following was the 
procefs of the manufailure. The land of their (hores 
being reduced to a fufficient finenefs, i^ was mingled 
with three fourths of their nitre, which was a iixed 
fait, and both were melted together. The metal be- 
ing then poured into other velTcls, was left to harden 
into a mafs, and afterwards replaced in the furnace. 
It there became clear and transparent in the boiling, | 
and was then figurrti by blowing, or niodellcd by the 
lafSe into all fuch vefTels as were wanted. | 

The Britifh bill of fare was greatly enlarged by ^he 
Romans. The declenfion of the druidical religion 
removed the reftraints, which the prejudices of na- 
tional faith impofed upon their* palates ; and geefe, 
hares, and hens were no more prohibited to be eaten. 
Nor were the original prohibitions of the Britons con- 
fined entirely to thefe. They extended alfo to the 
finny tribes, which inhabited their rivers and fre- 
quented their (hores. And when an objeft has been 
employed in the miniftries of religion, it has natural- 
ly fuch an odour of fan6lity thrown over it, as mud 
prevent'it from being ufed in the common offices of 
life. Thus the hare being ufed by ihe Britons in that 
curious inquifition into futurity, \yhich h^s always I 
rnade.a part of every merely human religion, was 
therefore interdiiled the table.t Thus alfo the goofe 
and hen, which were equally forbidden to the Britons, | 
were in all probability employed in augury among i 
them. Their abrtinence from fifli feems to have re- 
fulted from the fatne principle. They exalted their 
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livers into divinities, and made the turbulent occati 
around them an objeft of adoration. The Highlanders 
of Scotland to this day talk with great refpeft of the ge- / 
niiis of the fea. They will not bathe in a fountain, left '. 
the elegant fpirit which re fides in it fhould be offended 
and remove, and they never mention the water of ri- 
vers without prefixing to it the appellation of Excels } 
lent. In one of the Weftcrn Iflands, the inhabitants 
retained the cuftom, to the clofe of laft- century, of 
making an annual facrifice to the genius of the ocean. 
A quantity of ale having been prepared by a general 
contribution againft All-SaintS day, and the whole 
body of the iflanders being aflembled on the (horc, th^ 
occafional prieft of the fcTtival walked up to his mid- 
dle in the fea, bearing a full cup in his hand, invoked 
the deity by the title of Shony or fFiater^ fupplicated 
his kindnefs towards them, and poured the liquor in 
libation to the God. The anniverfary was then con- 
cluded with feafting, dances," and fongs.* This was, 
perhaps, the reafon why the Britons never fed upon 
iiiJi. The fair.e inventive fpirit of religion, which 
ibmped divinity upon the rivers and the ocean^ which 
otfered a facrifice to the fea, and feared to offend the 
elegant genius of a fountain by bathing in it, would, 
mihe full height of fuperftition, naturally confider the 
fcaly inhabitants of the fea and rivers, as the littjc 
haiads of both, and as fharing a part of their divinity 
with them. 

But the Romans increafed the variety of the Britiffi. 
provifions, not only by the introdufli'on of forbidden 
animals to the table, but "by the Iniportation of foreign 
ones into the ifland. Thefe feem to have been rab- 
bits, pheafants, cuckows, and pigeons, partridges, 
ploYers, turtles, and peacocks. The peacock is fup- 
pofed to have been brought into Europe from the'Eaft 
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Indies, where it is untverfally common ; but it mud 
have been introduced in fomc very early period of 
time, fince even Pliny fpeaks of it only a$an European* 
It was a difli of confiderable repute among the Ro^ 
. mansy and was fird placed upon the table by Horten- 
/ (3 us the Orator^ about 70 years before Chriil, in a 
' fupper which he gave to the facerdotal college. The 
' rabbit wais ouginally a native oi Spain, and began to 
j be brought into I<aly in the days of Auguftus, It is 
x:ertain that rabbits were not natives of this illand ; for 
there are none to this day in all the.north of Scotland. 
But hares had sllwavs been ; and though they were only 
ufed for the purpoles of divination, yet they wpre kepf 
about the courts of the chiefs, from the delight which 
they took in breeding them. The idea of a hare^ 
warren, and the model of a/ari, were originally dcri- ' 
Ved to us from the prima&val Britons. The cuckow 
juft fledged, was reckoned by the Romans of the firft 
century^ to excel every other fpecies of birds in the 
tafle of its fleih^ Her^ it is not confidered as a bird 
for the table, but has -been eaten by a few curious ad- 
venturers in feading, and is faid 'to be a delicate difh. 
The Italians retain the fohdnefs of their anceftors for 
it jK) this day. 

Afterthe introduftion of commerce^ the fide^tables 
of the old Britons were decorated with confiderable 
fplendor. On them were to be feen drinking cups of 
various fizes, and in number equal to thofe who fat 
at table. One of the cups was generally of filver, and. 
the reft of wood, horn, and earth. The better fort fat 
at a table in the centre of the great hall. Their de- 
pendents, tomplctely armed, as if on guard, formed a 
wider circle, ^nd regaled themfelves, at the fame time, 
on long benches very little raifed from the ground. 
When they had done eating^thc moft honourable man 
at the feaft called for a cup of ale, and drank to the 
next on his right hand ^ and the fame cup being filled 
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to the brim to each perfon, went round the whole cir- 
cle. The ^uefts brought along with them their own 
knives ami forks, which hung fron> the girdle iti the 
lame iheath inrith the dagger, which is called the bidoc 
by the ancient Scots. On (ome. particular occaGons, 
the horpitable chief placed parties of men oin the by- 
roads of the country, to bring oaiTengers^ by a kind of 
compulfion, to his table.* 

Cock-fighting is a recreation, which has been uni- 
verfally fuppofed to be the production of the Briiifh 
genhis. But it was knowp to many of the ancients, 
and introduced among us by the Romans ; and the un* 
common bravery, which has always diftinguiflied our 
Bridfh breed, would foon induce thefe conquerors of 
jhe world, fond as they were of barbarous diverfions, 
to train them up for the pit, to direct 'their courage 
agauilt their brethren, and arm them with artificial 
fpurs. Such exhibitions were lefs cruel in their rik- 
tnre, than their execrable (hows of gladiators, and 
nearly. the fame, in the fcale of humanity, with their 
baiting of the wolf, the bull, and the bear. And, as 
more than one of the cities of Britain built a larg^ 
amphitheatre for the latter, fo others of them would 
naturally ereft a fmall one for the former. One at 
Icaft feems to h^ve been conftrufted for it ; and that 
IS the little circle of gravel, and fand, placed upon an 
eminence, diredlly fronting the eye as We go from 
Sandwich to Richborough caftle. 

The horfe was originally an Inhabitant of Britain, 
but the afs was not. It bore a confiderable price a»* 
mong the Romans and Spaniards ; and though its 
Bulk was not applied among the former to the pur- 
pofes of medicine, it was early converted to the ufes 
of vanity*. In t-he higher period of their empire, it 
vras fuppofed by th» ladies to contribute much, as a 
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wafh, towards whitiCning their Ikiii. Nero's corrfort 
kept a train of 5oo.miIch-a(res in conftant attendance 
upon her, and had her b;ith continually repleniflied 
V ith their narlk.* / 

The magic rites, which were praflifed in our ifland^ 
sit this period, with fuch a wild folemnity, were mere- 
ly the mixt cfFufions of medicine and fuperftition, 
each afting upon th^ other, and both tieightening 
the whofc. The three following plants xvcre parti- 
cularly the favourites of the druid^, Samol was 
thought a remedy for all the difeafes in cattle, vervain 
was a cure for every diforder in man, ^nd the mifletoe 
was denominated the All-healing plant* Thiis the vul- 
gar mind, we fee at prefent, is ready to receive every 
medicine 'that is obtruded upon it by the hand of 
quackery, as equally applicable in all the ftagcs of a 
diforder, and certainly fuccefsful in all its operations. 
The mifletoe of the oak is to this day confidered as a 
curiofity by our namralifts, and within a century and 
a half was reputed very medicinal by 6ur phyficians. 

The Britifh females, after the introdudjon of fpin- 
ning, were fo conftantly employed at the diftaff, that 
the fpindle became the fymbol of the fex; and flill in 
England, when the banns of matrimony are publiflied, 
thofe women,, who have not been -formerly married, 
are cM6d/pin/^ers, When a Britifli virgin was mar- . 
riageable, the lover addreffed himfelf firft to the father 
of the maid, and requefted his daughter in marriage. 
And if he agreed to the overture, he opened " fhe hall 
of the maidy the apartment in which Ihe generally fat 
retired from the men of the family, and introduced tha 
fuitor to his daughter. The period of court (hip 
among the Britifh women appears to have been gene- 
rally as fhort as it was in the patriarchal age. A few 
days concluded the fuit. The abfqjute authority of the 
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father took away all power of rcfiifal from, the daugh- t 
ter; and, if (he diiliked^ the lover whom he recom- 
mended, (he had no other refource than the tears of 
entreaty, or the dangers of flight.. The hufband was 
entitled either corporally to chaftife his wife, or to re- ' 
quire a legal fatisf action from her, for three crimes ^ | 
infidelity to his bed, embezzling his goods^ or abuAisg ^ 
his beard.* , 

With regard to rites of fepulture, we Ihall here 
mention a very ancient one, which in^fomc cafes, is 
ftill retained. Many of the barrows, or repofitorics of 
the dead, were covered with heaps of fmall ftones. ( 
At the prefent period, when a wretch dies by the aft 
of filicide in Ireland, and is buried, as in Englandj.at 
the interfeflion of two highways, the paflengers^ for 
fome time after, have a cuftom of throwing (lones up- 
on their ^aves, till they have raifed a confideraWe 
heap over them. But the original cuftom is ftill more 
perteftly preferved in Scotland. If a perfon there 
fuddcnly falls down dead, or lofes his life by any acci- 
dent on his journey, whether it. happen on a' road or 
in a field, a rude heap of ftoneS is immediately thrown . 
together upon the (pot, by the firft whodifcovers it,' 
and the common people contribute to Increafe ' 
the pile, by adding each of them aflone to it. And * 
there are fome perfons fo religioufly fcrupulous in this ^ 
refpeft, that they will turn out of their way for a ' 
quarter of a mile, in order to fetch a ftone for the 
purpofc; as the negled, they apprehend, will be' 
pjmifhed by fome fubfcquent misfortune to them,. 

The barrows, or graves of our brave anceftors, have 
been generally preferved inviolate to our own times, 
by the refpedl which the religious principles of the 
Britons beftowed upon them. Of this we have very 
lively traces remaining among the Highlanders at pre^ 

, ~ : - lent. 
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Tent. Tftey arc 'firmly perfuaded to this moment, 
that if a dead body fliall be knp^ii to lie unbqried, or 
la be removed' from its fepiilchre either by malice or 
. accident, and immediate care be not tak^n for the in- 
terment of it, ftorms and tempefts will afife t6 deftroy 
their corn, overtiTrn their cabins, and carry defolation 
through the country. And the late cdnftruSion of 
. the military roads in Scotland afforded a remarkable 
/ proof of this notion. An enormous ftone, which 
I crblfed the intciwled line of 05^ of the road.s, being re-- 
I moved, a3ritlili fepulchrc was found below, contain* 
• ing aflies, fragments of bones, and half-burnt ftalks of 
i heath.' As foon as it. was known to the Highlanders 
c£ the country, they aflembled in arms even from the 
diftant parts of it,-and forming themfelves into a body, 
carefully coUe&ed the xelics, . marched with them i^v- 
folemn proceffion to a new place of burial, and there 
paid the military honours to the dcceafcd by difcharg- 
ing their mufkets over his grave.* 

Many of the nothcrn tribes excluded women from 
their future paradife, in order as they expreffeS it, 
*^to prevent brawls and contention in the feats of the 
bleffed."t Bu^ the foftor fex, among the Britons and 
other Celtic nations, paffed with their friends to the 
fortunate ifles, and enjoyed the converfation of their 
hufbands and lovers, in the regions of blifs. Their 
bdauty increafed v^ith their change, and, to ufe the 
words of the bard, ** Tbey were ruddy lights in the 
iflandofjoy." 

BOOK. 
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CHAP. I. 

MFLITARY HISTORY t^ROM THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
SAXONS TO THE NORMAN CONQjtJEST, A. T>. 
1066, 

MANKIND,, in thepofleffion of prefent good,, 
are apt to overlook the profpefi of future evil. 
The Britons did ifbt fgrefee that their deliverers were 
to be their caiiquerors. . The Saxons, however, after 
fubduing the Scots and Pifts, foon pulled off themaik. 
They complained that their fubfidies were ill paid, 
and demanded larger fupplies of Corn and other pro- 
vifions. Thefe being refufed, as exorbitant, they 
proceeded to open hoftilities againft the people they 
had come to proteS: Many battles Were fought with 
various fuccefs, in one of which the Saxon general 
Horfa was flain. The fole command now devolved 
upon Hengift, who. carried defolation to the moft re- 
mote poflefljons of the Britons, Anxious to fpread 
the terror of his arms, he fpared neither age, fex, nor 
condition. Of the unhappy Britons who efcaped the 
general flaughtcr, fome took refuge among inatccf- 
fible rocks and mountains ; many perilhed by hunger ; 
and many, forfaking their afylum, preferved theiif 
lives at the erpence of their liberty. In this extre- 
mity, a Britiib and a Chriftian hero appeared, ^r-. 
thur, prince of the Silures, revived the expiring 
valour of his countrymen, and defeated the Saxons ia 
feveral engagements. But after many bloody v^afs, 
m Which the Britons were fometimes the enemies and 
D5 fosietioties 
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fometimes the allies bf the Scots and Pids, the Sax- 
ons became mafters of all England to the foutli of 
A D c8x Adrian's wall; but the Scots and Pifts 
• 5 4- fggj^ ^Q j^^yg jjggj^ marters of all the ter- 
ritory to the north," though they fufFered the Britons, 
who had been driven into their territories, to be go- 
verned by their own tributary kings. 

Hiftory a%rds an exaniple of few conquefts more 
bloody,, and few revolutions fo violent as that effefted 
by'the Saxons* In the courfe of their wars wiih the 
'Britons, they eftablifhed many feparatie kingdoms, the 
feventhand laft of which was that qf Northumberland* 
The names of the other kingdoms were Kent, Suffex, 
Eflex,/ Weffex, Mercia, and Eaft Anglia. Thefe 
feven kingdoms formed what is cotnmonly called the 
Saxon Heptarchy. To relate the feparate hiftory of 
each particular nation that formed the Heptarchy, 
would afford little inftruflion or entertainment. Jea- 
loufies and diifenfions arofe among the Saxon ch iefjr, 
and thefe were followed by perpetual wars, which are 
no more worthy of the hiftorian's notice, than the 
combats cfcroivs and kites.* After a variety of inferior 
. revolutions, the feVen kingdoms of the Saxon Heptar- 
chy were uniteij under Egbert, king of Wcflex, in the 
year 827. His dominions were nearly of the fartie 
extent with what is now properly called England; a 
name which was given to the empire of the Saxons in 
Britain, immediately after the terminatiori of the 
Heptarchy. . - 

Mgiirt was focceeded by his fon Ethelwolf, who 
divided his power with Ws eldeft fon Athelftan. No 
inconveniencies feem to have arifen from this parti- 
tion'; the terror of the Daiiiih invaders preventing all 
domeftic diflenfions. Time proved that this terror 
was butt09 juft ; for the Danes, though often repulf- 

ed, 
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«f, and foiDcfimes defeated, always obtained their end,"* 
by commiuing plunder, ^nd carrying oflFihcir booty. 
They avoided coming to a general engagement, 
which was not fuited to their plan of operations. ^ 
Their veirds being, fmall, ran eafily up the creeks 
and rivers. They drew them afliore, and formed an' 
entrenchment round them, leaving them i/ndcr a 
guard.' They fcattered themfelves over the face of 
the country in fmall parties, making fpoilof every* 
thing that came in their way ;- goods, cattle, and wo- 
men. If oppofcd by a fuperior force, they betook 
themfetves to their veffels, let fail, and invaded fome 
diftant quarter, not prepared for their reception. All 
England was kept in continual alarm ; nor duril the 
inhahitants of one part go to the afliftance of another, 
left their own families and poffcffions (hould be expofed 
to the fury cf the ravagers.. Every feafon of the year 
was alike : no man could reckon on a moment's fafe- 
ty. Encouraged by their p.^A fuccefles, the Danes at 
length landed in fo large a body, as feemed to threaten 
the whole ifland with fubjedion. But the Anglo- • 
Saxons, though labouring under the weight of fuper- 
ilition, were ftill a gaaant pfeople. They roufed 
themfelves with a vigour proportioned to the necefSty, • 
and defeated their invaders in feveral engagements. 
The Danes however ventured, for the firft time, to 
A 'D 8c 2 ^^^^ ^P ^^^'^ winter quarters in England ;. 

* • 5 • and receiving in the fpring a ftrong rein- : 
forcement, on board 35a veflels, they advanced from^ 
the iflc of Thanet,, where they had (lationed them« 
felves,..and:burnt the cities of London and Canter-* 
biiry^ 

The harraffed ftate- of his kingdom did noj hinder 
Ethelwolf from making a pilgrimage to Rome, to ' 
which he carried his youhgeft fon, afterwards the fa- 
mous Alfred, father of the Englifh conftitution. In . 
bk 2^turn> after ^, twelvemonth fpent in-devotion^ and^ 

benefafii^ns 
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fccnefaAions tor the fee of Rbme, he conferred ^ per- 
petual and very impdrtaot donation on the church, by 
{[ranting to the clergy a* tenth out of all the produce 
of the land. Ethelwolf lived only two years after his 
remrn to England, which he left by his will to be di- 
vided between his two eldeft fons.. Ethelb'ert, the 
furviving f0n,.was fucceeded by- his brother Ethelred, 
in whofe time, notwithftanding the courage and con- 
du^ of Alfred, the Danes became matters of the fea- 
coafls, and the fineft counties in England. ' 

Ethelred having been killed, his brother Alfred 
mounted the throne,, in the year 872. He was one of 
the greateft princes, both in peace and war, mention- 
ed in hiftory. He fought feven battles withthe Danes 
with various fuccefs, and when defeated, he found re- 
fources that rendered him as terrible as before. He 
was, however, at one time reduced to a ftate of uncom- 
mon diftrefs,, being forced to live in the difguife of a 
a cowherd. Yet he ftill kept op a fecret correfpond- 
ence with his brave friends, and made frequent falUes 
«pon the Danes, who often felt the vfgour of his arm, 
but knew not whence the blow came, nor by whom it 
was <lireftcd. At length a profperous event embolden- 
ed the royal fugitive to leave his retreat, and- enter on 
a fcene of a&ion more worthy of himfelf. Oddune, 
carl of Devon(hire> being befieged in his caftle bty 
Hubba, a celebrated Danifti general, made an unex- 
peiled fally upon the enemy, put them to "the rout, 
and purfued^ them with great (kughter; killed Hubba 
himfelf, and got pofleffion of the famous Raven j an en- 
chanted ftaridard, in which the Danes put great cbnfi- 
dehce. The.news of this viSary were immediate^ 
carried by thie: faithful earl to Alfred, who was happy 
to find ^c feeds of valour beginning to revive among 
his fubje^s. Biit before he would aflemble them in 
aio^s, berefoWed to infpe£l the fituation of the enemy, 
aad jud^e Qi th« probability of iuccefs^ <as aa umortu- 
- / nate 
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natc attempt, iti the prefent ftate of national defponden- . 
cy, muft have terminated in finarl ruin. In confc- 
quence of this refolutiorfv he entered the Danifli camp 
under the difguire of a harper, and pafTed unfiifpeAed 
through every quarter. He obferved the fupine fccu- 
rity of the ravajgers, their contempt of the Englifh, and 
their neglea-or all military regulations. . Encouraged 
by ihefe propitious appearances, he fent fecret intclli-. 
gence to jiis moft powerful fubjeSs, and fummoncd 
them to allemble, along with their retainers, on^thc 
borders of Selwood foreft. The Englifh, who inftead 
of ending their calamities by fubmifiion, as they fo - .ly 
hoped, had found the iniblence and rapme of the con. 
querors more intolerable than the fatigues of war, ' 
joyfully reforted to the place of rendezvous. They 
faluted their Woved monarch with burfls of applaufe. 
They could not fatiate their eyes with the fight pf a 
prince, whom they had belic-ved dead, and who now 
appeared as their deliverer. They begged to be led to 
liberty and vengeance. 

Alfred did not fufter their ardour to cool. He coil- 
duded them inftantly to Eddington, where the. Danes 
lay encamped ; tind, taking advantage of his previous 
knowledge of the enemy's fituation, he dire£led his at- 
tack againft the moft unguarded quarter* Surprifed 
to fee an army of Engliflimen, whom they conndered 
as totally fubdued, and ftill more to find Alfred attheic 
head, the Danes made but a feeble refiftance, notwith-* 
fianding their fuperior numbers. They v/ere foon put 
to flighty and routed with great (laughter. Alfred, no 
lefs generous than brave, and who knew as well how to 
govern as to conquer, took the remainder of theDanifl^ 
army, and their prince Guthrum under his protedion« 
He granted them their lives on fubmiifion,. and liberty 
to fettle in the kingdoms of Northumberland and Eall 
AngUa, which were entirely defolated by the frequent 
inroads of tbeir couptrymen^ on condition that they^ 
V . ihould 
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fhonld embrace Chriftianitys They confenred and 
were baptized. This raode of population fully an-' 
fwered Alfred's expedations ; for the greater part of 
the Danes fettled peaceably in their new poflTeflions'. 

This great prince, during tlie laft three years of his 
reigo, enjoyed a profound peace, which he employed 
in eflabli thing civil and military inftitutions, in com- 
poling the minds of memo induftryand jullice, and in 
providing aguinil the return of like calamities. After 
rebuilding the ruined cities, particularly London, 
which had been deftroyed by the Danes in the reign of 
Eth Jwolf, he divided the kingdom into counties, hun- 
dreds and tithings, and eftablilhed a regular militia for 
its defence. 

But Alfred did not truft folely to his land forces"; for 
among- the other glories of his reign was that of railing 
a maritime pow^er, by which he fecured his coafts trom 
future invafions. He may be con fidered,as the creator • 
of the Englifli navy. Senfible that fhips are the moft 
natural bulwark of an ifland, a circumlUnce hitherto 
entirely tDverlooked by the Saxons or English, as they 
began n<5w to be ^generally called, he provided hitnfelf 
with a naval force, and met the Danes on their own . 
element. A fleet of 120 armed velTels was ftationed 
upon the coafts, and being provided with warlike en- 
gines, and expert Xeamen, maintained a fuperiority over 
the enemy, and gave birth to that claim, which En- , 
gland ftill fuppbrts, to the fovereignty of the ocean. 

In order to guide the magiftrates in the adminlftra- 
tion of juftice, he framed a body of law5, which Ml 
operate in full force under the name of Common Law, 
aod eftabliflied a mode of trial by juries, the beft fecu- 
rity of pur liberties, both perfonal and political. He 
w^s fo vigilant againft any violation of this bulwark of 
our conftitution, that he hanged Cadwine, one of his 
judges f for fcntencing a man tp death without the con- 
feat pf th« twelve jurors. His vUgour pervaded every 
., ...I department 
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department of the flate, and the pcjlice was fo goo -^ 
that golden bracelets were hung up near the highways, / 
and no one dar^d to touch them. He died in the year / 
901, "and hh chara<aer is fo completely amiable and 
I heroic, that he is juftly digpified with the epiihet of the 
Grfaf, His civil and military qiialificaiions equally 
claim our admiration. In him the virtues were fo " 
well tempered, and fo juftly blended^ that neither ex- 
ceeded its proper limits. He poffcirtd the moft enter- 
prifii^ fpirit with the cooleft prudence, and the molt 
rigid juftice with the gentleft mercy. With the higheft 
capacity, .and the moft ardent inclination for fcience, 
he united the moft (hinin^ talents for acSlion. He 
knew how to reconcile the vigour of authority with the 
arts that coriciliatelove, and to give thefovcreign com- 
iDand the air of a friendly requett. 

Alfred was fiicceeded by his fon Edward the Elder, 
under whom, though a brave prince, the Danes renew- 
ed their invafions. His fucceiTor, Athelftan, in order 
to encourage commerce, ena6ied, that every merchant 
who made three voyages to the Mediterranean, (houjd 
be put upon a footing; with z thane y or nobleman of the 
firfrrank. He cauted the fcriptures to be tranflated 
into the Saxon tongue. He was fuccefsful in his wars 
whhthe Scots, and died in 941. 

The reigns of his fucceffors, Edmund, Edred, and 
Edwy, were weak and inglorious. Edgar, who 
mounted the throne about the year 959, revived the 
naval glory of England, and is faid to have been rowed 
down the river Dee by eight kings his vafl'als, whilft he 
himfelf fat at the helm ; but, like his predeceflbrs, he 
^'as the flave of priefts, particularly St. Dunftan, abbot 
of Gaftonbury, who direded both the. fpiritual affairs 
of the king, and the temporal concerns of the kingdom. 
Nothing either in church or ftate was tranfaded, with- 
out his advice and concurrence. He was fole treafurer, 
and by his ^ounfeliQpft.of the,bene$ces ia the king- 

Aook 



dom were oeftowed upon monks, while the fccular 
clergy were totally neglefted. This partiality .to 
Dunltan rendered him too powerful for a fubjeft- 
His zeal was as furious as his pow^r was great, and 
his underftanding as (haTlow as his ambition was 
boundlefs. The monks, however, whom he had fo 
much obliged, took every opportunity of founding his 
praife, and reprefentin^ him as a prophet and apoAte. 
The circumftances ot Edgar's marriage with. Elf rida^ 

; daughter of Olgar, earl of Devonihire, were at once 
. fmgul^r and criminal. T^he fame of this lady's beau** 

; ty having reached his eats, he fent his favourite, Alhei- 
wold, to bring him an account if (he was really fo 
handfome as reprefented, being refolved, if fhe was,, to • 

! obtain pofle^ion of her on honourable terms. Athel- 

■ , wold, overcome bythbfe charms, which he found everi 
to furpafs report, upon his retitrn to Edgar, focrificing, 
his fidelity to his paffion, told him, that her fortune 
and quality alone pl-ocured her the admiration of the 
world, and that her charms, fo far from being extraor- 
dinary, would have been entirely overlooked in a wo- 
man of inferior condition. *^ But,*' added he, " though 
flie has nothing to claim the attention of a fovereign, 
her immenfe wealth would to a fubjed, be a fuSicient 
comperjfation for the homelinefs of her perfqn, and 
though it could never produce on mc the illufioh of 
beauty, it might make her a convenient wife !" Edgar^ . 
.xeadj lo promote his favourite's intereft, not only ap- 
proved of his purpofe, but forwarded-bis fuccefs by his 
recommendations to the parents of Elfrida, when 
Athelwold was foon made happy in the pofTellion of his 
miilrefs. 

Royal favourites are never without enemies, Ed- 
gar was foon informed of the t^th; but -before he 
.would execute vengeance on Athelwold's treachery, 
he refolved to fatisfy himfelf of the extent of his guilt. 
Ht accordixigly tdi<ihim, that he iat^dedto pay him a 
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vifitathiscaftle, and be fntroduccdtohisncw-Tnarriod' 
wife. Arhelwbl J was thunderftruck at the propofal ; 
but, as he could not refufe the honour, he only begge4 
leave to go before the king a few hours, to prepare for 
his reception. On his arrival, he informed Elfrida of 
his deceit and danger^ ^d entreated her to conceal 
from Edgar, by every means. in her power, that fatal 
beaaty, which had feduced him from his hdelity to his 
friend. Eifrida prbmifed compliance, though nothing 
appears to have been further from her thoughts. ^ She 
took care to appear befdre the king with all the advan- 
tages, which the richeft attire,* and moft engaging airs 
could beftow. This had the defired effedl. She in- 
(lantly excited in the bofom of the amorous Edgar^ the 
I'igheft love towards hcrfelf, and the moft furious defirc 
of revenge againft her hufband. He, however, diirtiti- 
bled thofe padions, till, having feduced Athelwold^ 
into a wood, on pretence of hunting, he .ftabbed him 
with hisQwn hand, and foon after efpou fed Elfrida, 

One of the remarkable incidents of this reign, was 
the extirpation of wolves in England,^ which the king 
effefted, by changing the tribute tnoney, ufually paid 
by the Welfli princes, into an aruiual tribute of 300* 
heads of wolves. • 

Edgat was fucceeded, in 975, by his eldeft Ton Ed- 
^vard, afterwards barbaroudy murdered by his ftep- 
roother, whofe fon Ethelred afcended the throne hi 
978. The nation was at that time harraffed by the 
Danes. To get rid of them, Ethelred agreed to pay 
3o»oool. levied by way of tax, and called Danegeld, 
which was the firit land-tax in England. Ip the year - 
1002 they had ihade /uch fettlements in England, 
that Ethelred confented to a general maffacre )df 
them. But this attrocious de&gn ferved only to en- 
gage the Danifh king Swein. who, in 1013, oblig- 
ed Ethelred, his. queen, and two fons, .to fl^ into 
Normandy, a province of France, at that time, go- 
verned 
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vcmed by its own princes, "ftykd the dukes of Nor- 
mandy» * / 

Swein being killed, was fudceeded by his fon Ca- 
nute the Great. But Ethclred returning to England, 
forced Canate to retire to Denmark; from whence he 
invaded England with a great army, and obliged Ed- 
mund IrOi^iide, fo called^ from his uncommon bckfily 
ftrengih, to divide with him the kingdom. Upon Ed- 
mund's beiag affaffinated, Canute fiKcecd^d to the - 
wjiole, which he enjoyed for fome years in great tran- 
quillity, and died in the year 1035. 

With Canute fell the glory of the Danes in England ; 
and at his death the torch of difcord, which had lighted 
up fo many woes to this country, began, to burn with 
a more baleful luftre. Canute, though nurfed in 
blood, trained to -injuft ice, and habituated to barbarity, 
paifcd to the grave with the chsirader of the mildeft 
virtues. He acquired the furdame of Great from his 
conqueft ; but merited that epithet much better from 
the virtues he difplayed, duiing the pacific period of his 
adminiftration. .He was ever attentive to the intereft 
othis people,, and difpleafed with the adulation of his 
courtiers. 

His fon Harold H[arefoot did nothing mctnbrablc, 
and his fucceflbr Hardicanute was fo degenerate a 
prince, that the DaniOi royalty in England ended with 
him. The family of Ethelred being now called to the 
throne, Edward, commonly called the Confeffory fiic- 
ceeded, though Edgar Atheling, a weak youth, defcend- 
ed from an elder branch, had the lineal right. Ed- 
ward was a great benefaftor to the church, and 
exceiEvely forid of the Normans, with whom he 
had redded. He was governed by his mjnifter, earl 
Godwin, and his f(»is, theeldeft of whom was Harold. 
It is faid, that he devifed the fucceflion of his crow^n to 
William, duke of Norniandy. Be that as it will, 
it is ^ert^n that, upon the death of the confeffor, 
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Harold, fon to Godwin, earl of Kent, mounted the 
throne. 

William Duke of Nonnandy, though illegitimate, 
pofleffed that great duchy, and rcfolved to afferi his 
right to the crow^ri of England. For that purpofe, he 
invited the neighbouring princes, as well as his own 
\-2Cu.h, to join him, and made librral promi/es to his 
followers, of lands and. honours in England, to induce 
them to give him more effefinal afliflance. By thefe 
means he colledcd 40,000 of the braveft and moft re- 
gular troops in Europe, and while Harold was embar- 
raffed with freih invafions of the Danes, William 
landed in England without oppofition. Harold re- 
turning from the North, encountered William in 
SuflTex, in the .place where the town of Haftings now 
ftands, and a moft bloody battle was fought between the 
two armies; in which Harold being killed, the crown 
of Ei^land devolved upon .William, in the year io66. 

The vi£ior loft about fix thoufand men in this long 
and dreadful conteft; but the number of Englifh that 
fell was much greater. . The next morning exhibited 
a fcene of blood fhocking to the eye of every humane 
beholder. The body of Harold was at lad found 
among an indifcriminate heap of carnage, fo deformed, 
that it would perhaps never have been known, had 
not a lady, whom he had kept as a miitrefs, diftin- 
guiflied it by a particular mark. 

Thus died Aarold in defence of Fnglifh liberty, 
againfl the ufurpation of foreign power. 

His death put a period to the Anglo-Saxon govern- 
ment, after it had continued above fix hundred years, 
tromHengift, the'firlt king of Kent. 
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CIj[AP. II. 

REI^I^GXON 6t the SAXONS BEFORE THEIR CON^ 
VERSION TO CHRISTIANITY. 

''EN not favoured with revelation^.givc their own 
u paffions and prejudices to the divinities whom 
they adore. Brought up in battle, and habituated to 
bloody th« Saxons made their gods as fierce and un* 
tradable as themfelves. The charafter given of Odiir 
differs in no refped from tbe piflures we have of thofe 
bold and intrcjsid warriors, whq led their predatory 
armies into the regions of the fouth. The fupreme 
gods of other nations are reprefented as favourable to 
the exiftence of the human fpecies. The chief title 
of Odin was the Father of the Slain. The events of 
this- life, excepting the means of leaving it with re* 
nown and through violence, commanded little of the 
attention of his woribippers. His dominion therefore, 
in fome meafure, may be faid tobegtn in the hour oJF 
death. 

Themodeof worlhip, among the Saxons, and their 
Scandinavian anceftors -was as fimple as their ideas of 
a divinity were unrefined. A great log of nnfaihioned 
wood, perpendicularly raifed in the open air, was the 
common reprefentitive of Odin. This fymbol they 
diftingtrifliod by the nam^ of IrmunfuU a word which,. 
in their language, fignified the tmiverfal pillar which 
fuftains the world. 

Xhor, from which Thurfday,. the fifth day of the 
week, is derived, was only the title of Thunderer, an- 
nexed by all nations to the Supreme. Divinity. Odin 
was wbrihipped under that name as prefiding. over the 
regions of the air, as the ruler of tempefts, the director 
of thunder, the lord 6i the weather, and protc^ox aXid 
nouriftier of the fruits of the earth. 
. Contrary to the practice of the Celtic nations,, the 
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Saxons^ Danes, and other northern tribes, admitted ^ 
female divinity into the catalggoe of thiir gods. At 
Odin was believed to be the father, Fna was eftecmed 
the mother of all the deities. Odin was the irrefiftible ' 
principle which gives motion to every thing that 
breathes ; and Frea iumiflied that portion of matter 
which is animated 'into living creatures by the adtve 
ami pervading fpirit, diftingu&ihed by the lufxieof God. 

In the molt ancient times, Frea was the iame with 
the goddefs Hertha, or the Earth. Her worfliip filled 
the minds of her devotees with fentiments very differ- 
ent from thofe which the bloody altars of Odin infpired. 
During the feaft held in honour of Uehha among the 
Angliy and their neighbours oh the Baltic, an univer«- 
fal joy was fpread over the country.* Benevolence and 
hofpitality prevailed in every quarter. War and dif- 
cord ceafed ^ ^and it was then only that peace arid quiet 
were either known or loved. The univerfal parent 
of mankind did not, they juftly thought, delight in the 
dcftruSion of her racej and therefore every inrtru- 
ment ot^death was fluit up during her fuppofed refi-t 
dence in the land. When flie retired to her facretl 
groves, her warlike woriliippers, whofe bent to huma-. 
nity was only temporary, recoiled with violence into 
their favourite occupation of flaughter and war. 

To Frea the Cxth day of the week was confccrated, 
which ftill bears her name. 

With regard to a future ftate, though prejudice and 
education have fgmetim^s eradicated the fear of death 
from whole nations, the love of exiftence feems to be- 
immoveably planted in the huinan breaft. Pleated 
with themlelves, and even fond of a lite which they 
call miferftble, men lopk forward to diflblution with a. 
melancholy awe^ and arc willing to place ^n eternity 
of being beyond the grave. The Saxon and Danifh 
priefts believed and taught the immortality of the hu- 
uuin foul, and a flate of rewards and puuifhments af- 
ter 
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t%r death. The place of rewards they called yafhaUa, 
where the heroes fpent the day in martfal fpons, and 
the night in fealting on the flelh of thq boar, and 
drinking large draughts of beer or, mead out of the 
ikulls of th^ir enemies whom they had flaih in battle, 
prefented to them by beautiful young virgins, who 
waited upon them at table- The place of puniihment 
they called Ntfeheinij or The Abode of Evil, where 
Hela dwelt, wh ofe palace was Angu'dhy her tabic 
Famine, and her bed Leahnefs. In the torraer of thofe 
places, all brave and" good men, and in the latter, all 
CQ wards and bad men were to re fide to the end of this 
world, when the heavens and the earth, and even the 
gods themfelves were to be confumed by fire. Afttr 
this general conflagration, a new and more glorious 
world was to arife out of the afhes of the former ; the 
heroes, with all good and juft men, were to be 
admitted info a palace built of fhining gold ; and 
Cowards, alfaffins, falfe fwearers, and adulterers, were 
to be confined in a place built of ihe carcafes of 
ferpents. 

The defcription e;iven of the 'dominions and perfon 
of Hela are full o\ fancy. <* On the Ihores of ihej 
dead bodies, remote from the fun," fays the Edda, 
** there is a fpacious and difmal hall, with its gates 
wide open to the northern winds. The walls are 
wattled with fnakes, whofc heads look inward and 
vomit poifon. Rivers of this poifon rufh through the 
hall, which the unhappy are forced to ford. But ia| 
the wqirft condition are thofe, who are precipitated j 
into the inmoft regions. They are tormented by the' 
evil Pemon, who dwells in the fartheft darknefs.'* 
Hela, who prefides -over thcfe baleful regions, is her- 
. felf a figure expreflive of fiiitable horrors. One half 
of her frame is blue, the other bears the colour of _the 
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human fltin. Her afpeS is fierce and terrible; her 
temper unrelenting and cruel. 

The terror _which If ela and her dominions impreiTcd 
on the minds of the Anglo-Saxons and their anceftors 
in Scandinavia, was perhaps as great an inducement 
to valour, as were the joys of Valhalta.* Men how- 
ever chofe, for the fake of their reputation, to deri\o 
their contempt of life from the latter.. T6 die with 
exultation and joy, under the torture or arms of an e- 
nemy, was as peculiar to the northern nations, as it 
was necelTary to jheir renown. ** The goddeffes in- 
vife me," fays Lodbrog, '* the Valkyrian goddeffes, 
whom Ocliri has fent from his hall. The hours of my 
life are pafSng away ; with a fmile I give up my foul.*'* 

The minds of the Saxons were much engaged in the 
prediftion of future events, and their divination was 
very fimple. It confifted of flips of. wood cut from a 
fruit-bearing tree, and didinguilhed by different marks 
or notches. 'Xhefe they jumbled together in a white 
cloth. Then a prieft, if it was a public ceremony, or, 
if a private augury, the father of a family, implored 
the affiftance of the gods, and litting up his eyes to- 
wards heaven, took uj) a flip three limes fucceflively, 
and prognofticated either goo^l or evil, according to the 
number of marks on the piece he happened to take in 
his hand. They likewife prognofticated future events, 
l>ythe finging and flight of birds, and from the neigh- 
ing of horfes, efpecially thofe of a white colour, which 
they confidered as the miiiiftcrs of the ^ods, and fed 
i» woods and groves at the public expencc. But their 
Aireftprcfages, with regard to the events of war, were 
drawn from the IfTue of a fingle connbat, fought be- 
tween one of their own, champions, and a captive of the 
people againil whom they had commenced hoftllities. 

Though in -very ancient times the Saxons had no 
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covered temples, they at laft creeled fome of incredible 
grandeur and magnificence. The facred fire was ne- 
ver extinguiflied, and near it flood a vafc for receiving 
the blood of the vidknsy and a bruDi for fprinkling it 
upon the audience. Certain great feftivals were kept 
with peculiar folemniiy. One of the^realcft of thefe 
was celebrated at the ^winter folftice. . This fcaft was 
called Tuie^ a name by which our feftiv'al of Chriftmas 
is ilill known in many parts of Scotland, and in fome 
parts of England. * ' 

An opinion that matter could be annihilated, was 
never admitted into the mythology of the heathen Sax- 
ons. To be reduced to its firft principles, was what 
they called the dijfolution of tht univerfe. It is tlius 
defcribed in their prophetic writings. ** The fun (hall 
grow dark above ; the earth fliall fink under the ocean. 
The bright ftars (hall fall frpm heaven. Fire fliall 
rage through the ancient fabric of the world ; and ihe 
flames afcending, fhall touch the very fkies."* The 
filence arid darknefs, which were to fucceed the diflblu- 
tion of the worldj were not to be of long contuiuance. 
The old earth reduced into afhes, had funk under the 
ocean. A new earth, green, beautiful, and pleafant, 
over all its regions, will afterwards rife gradually from 
the fea. The fields, without being fown with feed, 
will of their own accord, produce every fort of grain. 
A new fuii will rife over the world, the daughter t of 
the former fun, whp will be no lefs beautiful than her 
parent, and will follow the path of her mother through 
the flcy. The fouls of men will efcape the ruin which 
Ihall overwhelm the univerfe. They will convene on 
the plains of Ida, where the virtuous will be indulged 
with every happinefs and joy defcribed, with romantic 
cnthufiafm, in the Icelandic Edda. " In the fouthern 
quarter of heaven ftands a hall fupreme in beauty. It 
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lsbr\g\\tcr than the fun ; it is roofed with gold ; it 
ftands after the deftrudlion of heaven, after the ruin of _ 
the world. The good, the fefave^ the juft, dwell in it 
through ages of joy.- The dark-red flame, which 
confumed the earth and the {kies could not render dim 
the luftre of this refplendent hall. 

The northern nations feem not to have been much 
prqudiced in favoiir of their native climate. The 
feats of the unhappy are placed under the pole, and 
open to its winds, whilft the habitations of the bleflfed 
are near the fun. Cramped with the cold of the north, 
they looked for joy ia the tepid regions of the fouth ; 
and thepofterity of the Scandinaviafis (hewed, by their 
fucceffive migrations^ that they wifhcd to anticipate on 
earth the pleafing warmth of their celeftial habitations. 



CHAP. IJI. 

GENERAL STATE OF RELIGION AMONG THE 
ANGLO-SAXONS, AFTER THEY BECAME CHRIS* 
TIANS. 

THE Anglo-Saxons were converted to Chriftianity 
by the preaching of Auftin or Auguftine, a Ro- 
man monk, and the zeal of Bertha, daughter of Cari- 
bert, king of Paris, and wife to Ethelbert, king of 
Kent. 

St. Gregory, who was advanced to th^ papal chair, 
in the year 590, prompted by his zeal for religion, and 
having his compaffion excited by the fight of fome 
beautiful Englifh youths cxpofed to fale in the ftreets 
of Rome, refolved to attempt the converfion of their 
countrymen. With this view, he. appointed Auftin, 
and forty other monks, to go into England.^ He like- 
wife furnifhed them with letters of recommendation 
to the king, queen, and feveral bifhops of France, who 
received them -kindly, and provided them with all ne- 
. E . celiaries 
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ceflaries, particularly with interpreters, Hvho under- 
flood the .language of the Anglo-Saxons, then peajly 
the fame with that of the Franks. Thus encouraged 
' and provided, thefe miffionaries failed from France, 
A D cq6 ^"^ landed in the ifle of Thanet, from 
• 59 whence they immediately difpatched one 
of their interpreters, to acquaint king Ethel bert with 
thc,defign of, their coming. That prince f9on after 
gave them an audience in the open air, and having 
heard their meffage, replied, that he could r^ot with- 
Qut further confideration abandon the religion of his 
anceftors ; but as they had come fo far on a friendly 
errand, heaffigned them a place of refidence in the city 
of Canterbury, and. allowed them to ufe their beft en- 
deavours to convert his fubjeds. Having fh us ob- 
tained the royal licence, they imSied lately entered on 
the labours of their miffion, which were crowned with 
fuch fuccefs, that in a very Ihort time the. king and 
great numbers of his fjbjecis were converted. Auflin 
baptized no fewer than ten thoufand, on Cliriftmas 
day, and was foon after confecrated arcbbithop of 
Canterbury. ' . 

But as. the Anglo-Saxons received the Chriftian 
'dodrine, through the polluted channels of the Church 
of Rome, though it opened an intercourfe with the 
more polifhcd Itates of Europe, it had not- much in- 
fluence either in purifying their minds, or in fottening 
their manners. The grofleft ignorance and fuperftl- 
tion prevailed among them. Reverence for faints and 
relics feemed to have fupplanted the worfliip of the' 
fupreme Being; donations to the church atoned fofj 
every violation of the laws of fociety ; and monaftic 
obferl^anccs were more efteemed than moral virtucsJ 
Even the military virtues, fo habitual to the Saxons^ 
began to fall into negle<a. The nobiHty themrclvcJ 
preferred the indolence and fecurity.of the cloifter tc 
the toiU and tumults of w^r, while the crown, impo* 
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veriflied by continual ben^fadions to the chOrch, had 
no rewards for the cncouragemenf of valour. • 

This corrupt fpecies of Chriftianity was attended 
with another train of inconveniences, proceeding from 
a fuperftitious attachment to the fee of Rome, The 
Britons had condufled all eccfefiaftical matters by their 
own fynods and councils, acknowledging no fubordi- 
nation to the Roman pontiff. But the Saxons, having 
received their religion through the medium of Italian 
monlK, were taught to confider Rome as the capital 
• of their faith. Pilgriniages to that city were accord- 
ingly reprefehted'as the mod meritorious aSs of devo- 
tion J and not only noblemen and ladies of rank tinder- 
took this tedious journey, but kings thebifelves, refign- 
ing their crowns, implored a fate paflport to heaven 
at the foot of St. Peter's chair, and exchanged the 
purple for the fackcloth. ^ 

During the eleventh century, the pope and Roman 
clergy carrieS on a lucrative traffic in relics, of which 
they never wanted inexhauftible ftores. Kings, prin- 
ces, and wealthy prelates, purchafed pieces of the 
crofs, or whole legs and arms of the apoftles, while 
others weire obliged to be contented with the toes and 
fingers of inferior faints. An Englifh archbifhop, who 
was at Rome in 1021, purchafed from the pope an 
arm of a faint for one hundred talents of filver,* and 
one talent of gold.t JThis may enable us to form 
fome idea of the knayery of the fellers, and the aftoni(h« 
ing fuperftition of the purchafers, of thofe commodi- 
ties. The building, endowing, and adorning of mo- 
nafteries, was carried on with fuch mad profufion for 
more than a century, that a great part of the wealth 
of England was expended on thefe ftrudtures, or lay 
buried in their ornaments andutenfils. " The mafles 
.of gold ^d " filver,*'- fays a refpe(£lable hiftqrian, 
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'« which queen Emma, with a holy prodigality, bc- 
ftowed upon the monafteries of Winchefter, aftoniSied 
the minds of ftrangers, , while the fplendor of the pre- 
cious ftones dazzled their eyes," Let us be- thankful 
to divine providence that we live in a more enlightened 
age, and let our improvement in knowledge and virtue 
bear fome proportion to the advantages with which we 
are-favoured. 



CHAP. IV. 

GOVERNMENT AND LAWS OF THE ANOLO-SAXONS'. 

THE Saxon Annals are too imperfect to enable Jus 
to delineate exadlly the prerogatives of the 
crown, and the privileges of the people after their fet- , 
tlement in Britain. The government itiight be fome- 
what different in the different kingdoms of the Hep- 
tarchy, and might alfo undergo feveral changes before 
the Norman conqueft ; but. of thofe changes we are in 
a great meafure ignorant. We only know, that at all 
times, and in all the kingdoms, there was a national 
council^ a fVtttenagemoty or aflembly ofwife men,.whofe 
cohfent was necelFary to the enafting of laws, and to 
give fan6lion to the meafures of public adminiftratiom 
TThe conftituent members of this aflembly were the 
nobility, the dignified clergy, and all freeholders pof- 
fefling a certain portion of land. , 

The Anglo-Saxons were divided into three orders of 
men, the noble, the free, and the fervile. The nobles, 
who were called thanes, were a very numerous body of 
men, comprehending all the confiderable landholders 
in England. They were the genuine defcendants and 
reprefentatives of the ancient German companions of 
their princes. In times of war they conftituted the 
flower of the armies, and in times of peace they fwelr- 
led the -trains of their kings and added greatly, to ^the 
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fplendof of their courts. From this body all the chief 
officers, both civil and military, were taken ; and to 
obtain offices under government was the great objeft 
of their ambition. Before they obtained an office, 
their lands were their only fupport, and they lived in 
greater or lefs affluence, according tQ»the extent of 
their eftates. ' 

The freemen were denominated ceorls, and were 
chiefly employed in hulbandry. Whence a hufband- 
man and ceorl came to be fynonymous terms. If any 
of them profpered fo well as to acquire the property 
of five hydes of land, upon which he had a church, a 
kitchen, a bell-houfe, and a great gate, and obtained a 
feal and office in the king's court, he Was efteemed a 
nobleman or thane. If a ceorl applied to learning, 
and attained to prieft's orders, he was alfo confidered 
as a thane. Succefs in trade, or in war, raifed him tq 
the fame rank. Thus the temple of honour ftood 
open to thefe ceorls, whether they applied themfelves 
to agriculture, commerce, letters, or arms, which were 
riwo the only profelfions efteemed worthy of a freeman. 
Slavery continued irt England as long as the Saxons 
^¥ere heathens, and for fome time after their conver- 
/ion to Chriftianity. Slaves were by fiir the moft nu-, 
' mcrous clafs in the community, and, being the property - 
of their mafters, were conrequently incapable of hold- 
ing any property themfelves. They were of two 
kinds, namely, houfehold flaves, after the manner of 
the ancients, and ruftic flaves, who were fold^ and 
transferred, like cattle, with the foil. Thefe la(t were 
called yilianiy or vilkiinsy becaufe they dwelt at the 
villages belonging to their rnafters, and performed the 
fervile- labours of cultivating their lands. The biihops 
had authority to regulate the quantity of work to be 
done by flaves and to take care that no man ufed his 
Have harflily, but- as a fellow-chridian. The clergy 
alfo procored a law to be. made, that all the Englifh 
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flavcs of every bifliop fhould be fet at liberty at his 
death. But notwithitanding this, the greateft part of 
the common people groaned under the yoke of fervi- ' 
tudc,. during the period of the Saxon government in 
this country.' 

The higher nobility and dignified clergy among the 
Anglo-Saxons poffefled a criminal jurifdi6^ion within 
their own territories, and could punifh without appeal 
fuch as they judged worthy of death. This was a 
dangerqus privilege, -and liable to the greateft abufe. 
But although the Anglo- Saxon government feems at 
laft to have become in fome meafure ariftoeratical, 
there Were ftill confiderable remains of the ancient 
democracy. All the freeholders affemblcd twice a 
year in the county-courts, to receive appeals from the 
inferior courts ; a praftice well calculated for the 
prefervatjon of general liberty and for reftraining the 
exorbitant powsr of the nobles. * 

The criminal laws of the Anglo-Saxons, as of mod 
barbarous nations, were uncommonly mild. A com- 
penfation in money was fufficlent for. murder of any 
fpecies, and for the life of perfons of any rank, not 
-excepting the king, and the archbiftiop, whofe head, by. 
the laws of Kent, was eftimated higher than the king's. 

The fine fpr all kinds of wounds wa§ alfd fettled. 
The price of a limb was not the fame in all parts of 
England. The value of it in one* county might- be 
three pounds, in another but forty fhillings. • 

But if the punifhments for crimes among the Anglo- 
Saxons were fmgular, their proofs were no lefs fo. 
When any controverfy about a faft was too intricate 
for the ignorant judges to unravel, they had recourfe 
to what they called the judgment of God ; or, in other 
words, to chance. Their modes of confiflting that 
blind divinity were various, but the moft tommon >'as 
the ordeal. This method of trial was pradtifed either 
by boiling water or red-hot iron. The v^atcr or iron 
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was confecrated by many prayers, maflcs, faftings, 
and exorcifms ; after which the pcrfon accufed either 
took up, with his naked hand, a ftone funk in the wa- 
ter to a certain depth, or carried the iron to a certain 
diftance. The hand was immediately "wrapped up, 
and the eovering fealed for three days, and it on ex- 
amining it there appeared no marks of burning or 
fealding, the perfon accufed was pronounced innocent ; 
if otherwife, he was declared guilty. " 
, Another way of perfortning the ordeal of hot iron 
was, by making the perfon who was to be tried, to 
walk blindfold, with his feet bare, over nine hot. 
plough-ihares, placed at . certain diftances. .If he did 
this without being burnt, he was acquitted. 

Thefe fiery ordeals, however, were nothing* but 
grofs impofitions on the credulity of mankind. The 
accufed perfon was committed wholly to the prieft, 
who was to perforin the ceremony, jjiree days before 
thetrial, during which he had time enough to ftipulate 
with him fojhis deliverance, and to give him inflruc- 
tions how to aft his part. No perfon was permitted ^ 
to enter the church, but the prieft and the accufed, till 
the iron was heated, when twelve friends' of the accu- 
fer, and twelve of the' accufed, were admirted, and 
ranged along the wall on each fide »f the church, at a 
refpeftful diftance. After the itdn was- ttiken out of 
the fire, fevpral prayers were faid, and the ac^iifed 
drank a cup of holy water, and fprinkled himfelf with 
it; which might take a confideraHe time, if the prieft 
was indulgent. The clergy, likewife, were in poller- 
fion of fome -fecret, which they made ufe of when they 
faw reafon, to prevent any difagreeable efFeds. No 
champion of the church ever ftjftained the leaft injury 
from the touch of hot iron in this ordeal ; but vv4ien 
any one was fo fool- hardy a$ to appeal to it, or to that 
of hot water, with a view to deprive the church of* 
any of her pofleflions, he never failed to burn fiis fin- 
gers, or feet, and to lofe his caufe. The 
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The chief magiftrate in all the ftates eftabliflied by 
the Anglo-Saxons in this ifland, was cdled the eyning 
or king: a title of the mofl honourable import in their 
language, as including the ideas of wifdom, power, and 
valour, the moft neceffary qualifications of a fovereign, 
both in peace and war. Though iiereditary fucceiTion 
generally took place, yet the next heir was pafled by, 
to make way for a more diftant relation of the royal 
line, who was judged more capable o£reigning. The 
Anglo-Saxon monarchs were not abfolute. The laws 
and cuftofns of their country limited their power and 
prerogatives. To adminifler juftice, and command 
the army in time of war, were the two chief duties of 
the regal office ; and he who could not difch^rge both 
thefe, was confidered by our anceftors as unqilalified 
to reign. , • 

The higheft officer in the courts of the Anglo-Sax- 
on kings, was the, mayor, of the palace, always 'a 
prince of the royal family. The prieft of the houfe- 
' hold was the next in dignity, who fat at tj^e royal 
table, to,blefs the meat, and to chant the Lord's 
prayer. The third jn rank was the fteward, who had 
a variety of perquifites, of which the following were 
the moft remarkable. /^As much of every cafk of 
plain ale fliall belong to the fteward of the houfehold, 
as he can reach with his -middle finger dipped into it, 
and as much of every cafk of ale with fpiceries as he 
can reach with the fecond joint of his middle' finger, 
arid as much of every cafk of mead as he can reach 
with the firft joint of the fame finger." There was 
alfo a judge of the houfehold,* who fettled all difputes 
that arofe among the fervants of the royaj family. A 
learned education, and a Jong beardy wete indifpenfible 
qualifications of this great officer. The filentiary 
was an officef,. whofe duty it was to command filence 
in the hall,' when the king fat down to table. He 
then took his ftand near one of the-piUarS| and when 

any 
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any improper noife arofe, he immediately, qualhed it 
by ftrikingthe pillar vrith his rod. ^ This ufcful officer 
was not peculiar to royal courts, ami does not feem to 
be quite unneceffary in fome great afTemblles, even in 
modern times. But the moft" remarkable ofBccr of 
^11 \vas the king'js feet-bearer. This was a young 
gentleman, whoie duty it was to fit on the floor,, with 
his back towards the hre, and hold the king's feet in 
his bofom while he fat at table, to keep them warm 
and comfortable ; a piece of ftate and luxury unknown 
in modern times. 



CHAP. V. . * 

STATE OF LEARNING AMONG THE ANGLO- 
SAXONS. 

UPON the demolition of the weftern empire in the 
fixth century of the chriftian era, its rude and 
untutored" conquerors, hurrying over the moft fertile 
parts of Europe, ignorant of letters, and altogether 
addidled to thS love and exercife of asms, quite negleA- 
ed Roman literature and elegance. The Arabians tod, 
in the cowrfe of a few years after this event, headed by 
the deceitful and enthufiaftic Mahomet, rufhed from 
their favage deferts to enforce the precepts of his reli- 
gion, and, under his immediate fucceflbrs, rafhly dared 
to confume the valqable library of Alexandria, the rich 
depofit of whatever the beft and -vvifeft of the ancient 
world had been amafling for ages. 

Among the chriftian clergy, where literature ought 
to have been cheriflied, the moft exceffivc ignoranco 
was to be found, and it is not uncommon to difcpver in 
the deeds of a fynod, "a jentence like the following: 
"As my lord bifhop cannot write himfelf, at his. re- , 
queft 1 have fubfcribed." Even Charlemagne, that 
E 5. far^ 
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far-famed monarch, the theme of minftrels, and the 
i hero of romance, was unahle to write hts own name, 
\ and forty- five years of , his life had elapfed before he 
* attempted any progrefs in literature. 

When the Romans invaded Britain, . they inftrufted 
and improved thofe whom they had fubdued. The 
Saxons, being a fieroe illiterate people, afted a very 
different part, and their deftru6live progrefs was 
marked with darkhefs and defolation. All the libra- 
ries left by the Romans, in this ifland, were deftroyed 
' by the ravages of war. In the year 690, king Al- ^ 
, fred gave an eftate of eight hides of land, for a fingle 
volyme on cofmography. " At my acceffion to. the 
throne," fays this imcomparable man, ^* all know-, 
ledge and learning were extingiiifhed in the Englifli 
Elation; infomuch that, there were very few to the 
fouth of the Humber who upderflood the common 
prayers of the church, or were capable of tranflating a 
fii^le fentence of Latin into Englifh ; but to the fouth 
of the Thames, I cannot reccolleft fo much as one 
who could do this." 

In thofe dark ages, however, there vvere fome men, 
who prevented the tptal extinftion of literature in this . 
ifland. Gildas the hiftorian was one of thefe, and is 
the only Britifh author of the fixth century whofe 
' works are publiflied. He wa3 fo much admired by his 
countrymen, that he obtained the appellation of Giidas 
iljt JVife^ though his works do not feem to entitle him 
to that diftinSion., His hiftory of Britain is only va- 
luable for its antiquity, and from our total want of 
better information.- — Columbanuf^ a native of Scotland, 
was a learned monk and writer, contemporary with 
Gildas. He w^s educated in the famous^ monaftery of 
Jona, and afterwards founded the abbey of Luxeville 
in France, which he governed about 20 years- with 
great reputation. He compofed'a fyllem of laws, 
which were \q feverb, that if any of the nionks fmilcd 
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in the time of divine fervice, he wassto receive fifty 
laftes with a whip. 

Aldhhriy a near relation of Ina, king of the Weft- 
Saxons, and.bilhop of Shirebiirn, in the feventh cen- . 
tury, was a man of very confiderable literature, for the 
time in which he lived. Having' acquired what 
learned knowledge Britain could afford, he travelled in- 
to foreign parts for improvement. He was the firft 
Engliftman who wrote Latin in profe and verfe. His 
ftyle is elegant, and his compofitions (hew him to have 
been well acquainted wfth philofophical and religious 
fubjeds. Alfred the great declared that Aldhelm \ 
was the beft of all the Saxon poets, and that a fa- 
vourite foog, which was univerfally furtg in his time, 
near two ^enhiries after its author's delth, was of his 
compofition. When he was abbot of MalmelHury, . 
having a fine voice, and great (kill in mufic as well as - 
poetry, and obferving the backwardnefs of his barba- 
rous countrymen to litten to grave inftruftions, he com- 
pofed a number of little poems, which he fung to them 
after mafs, in, fo fweet a manner, that they were gra- ^ 
(iually inftrufted and civilized. So true it is that, 

" Mufic has charm« to foothe the favage breaft^ 

*| To foften rocks and bend the knotted oak*" 
This learned prelate, died in 709^ 

Btdiiy qt' Bidey furnamed the venerable, though he 
never attained ta any higher ftation in the church than 
that of a iimple monk, was the great luminary of 
England, and of the Chriftian world, in the eighteenth 
century. He was born at Weremouth in Northum- 
herland, in 672, and died about 735. He fpent his 
We, in the monaftery of Jar^ow, near the mouth of 
^he Tync. But though his life was humljle and ob- 
f*^ure, his fame fpread over all Europe, and the pope 
courted his company, and his advice in the government 
of the church. He left ifiaily writings behind him, ort 
a great variety of fubjeSs. ' His ecclefiaftical hiftory 
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of England comntencesat theinvafion of Julius C^sfar, 
and ends in 72?. " The death of Bede," fays Wil- 
liam of Malmfbui-y, ^' was fatal to learning and parti- 
cularly to hillory ; infomuch that it may be Taid, that 
aln>oft all knowledge of part 'events was buried in the 
fame grave with him, and hath continued in that con- 
dition even to our tithes." 

Jlcuift,, Sihhot of Canterbury, who lived about 70 
years after Bede, was an eminent philofopher, orator, 
and divine. Being fent on an embafly by OfFa, king of 
Mercia, to the emperor Charlegmagne, he contracted 
fo great an efteem and friendfliip for him, that he pre- 
vailed upon him to fettle at his court, and to become 
his preceptor in the fciences. Some of his letters to 
that great prince breathe an excellent fpirit. **By 
wifdom," fays he, ** it figs reign, and princes decree jus^ 
tice. Ceafe not then, O moft gracious- king, to prefs 
the young nobility of your court to the eager purfuit 
'of wifdom and learning in their youth, that they may 
attain to an honourable old age, and bleflcd immortal- 
ity. For my own part, I fow the feed^ of learning 
in the minds of your fubje<5s in thefe parts, mindful 
of the faying of the wifeft man: In ihe^ morning .sow 
iJ^^./eedy and in the evening withhold not thine hand; for 
.thou hnoweji not whether Jhall prof per, either this or that. 
To do this hath been the moft dehghtful employment 
of my whole life. In my youthful years, I lowed the 
feeds of knowledge in tlie flouriftiing feminaries of my 
native foil, and in my old age I am doing fhe fame in 
France, praying to God, that they may fpring np and 
flourilh in both countries." A French writer fays, 
that to Alcuiri, France*was indebted for all the polite 
learning of which it boafted, during feveral .ages. 
This learned Englifliman, compofed many ireatiffs . 
On' variousTubjeds, in an elegant and pure Ityle. . He 
retired from Charlegmagne's court, to St. Martin's ab- 
bey, at Tours, in Flanders, where he died, in the year 
So4. ^ The 
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The moft learned man in Europe,' about the middle 
of the ninth century, was a native of the town of Air, 
in North- Britain. Johannes Scotus Erigenay feeing 
his own' country involved inMarknefs and confufion, 
, travelled into Greece, where he acquired the know- 
ledge of the Greek language and phrloToph'y, which 
were very rare accomplifhments in thofe times. The 
great work of John Scot is hrs book " concerning the 
nature of things," the moft curious literary produSion 
of that age, being written with a metaphyiical fubtlety 
aiid acutenefs then unknown in Europe. 

The reign of Alfred is a moft memorable period in 
the annals of literature, with the love of wliich the fol- 
lowing ^ircumftancd firft infpired him. He was not 
taught to know one letter from another till he was 
twelve years of age, when a book was put into his 
hand by accident rather than defign. The queen, his 
mother, being one day in company with her five fons, 
of whom Alfred was the youngeft, and having a book 
of Saxon poems in her hand, beautifully written and ' 
adorned, obfeyv^ed, that the royal youths were charm- 
ed with the beauty of the book. .Upoa which flie 
faid, ** I will make a prefent of this book to him who 
lhall learn to read it^fooneft." Alfred immediately 
applied'to learn with fuch ardour, that in a fhort time 
he both read and repeated th& poems to the queen, and 
received the book for his reward. - From that moment 
he was feiied with an infatiable thirft foreknowledge, 
and reading and ftudy became his chief delight. 

Alfred the great was not only an juniverfal fcholar, 
but a great encourager of learned men; and, what is 
much to his praife,' he employed his tafte for know- 
ledge, to promote the happinefs of his fubje£ls. He 
founded fchools on a very extenfrve plan ; and though 
Oxford had been a feat of learning in more ancient 
times, yet that- univerfity appears to have been fo en- 
tirely ruined in the beginning of his reign,-that he may 
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. jaftly be ftyled the father and founder of it,; a circam- 
ttance eq&ally honourable to his memory, and to one of 
the moft famous univer(ities in the world. Learning 
revived under Alfrjdtl's aufpicious reign, which clearly 
ievincts that a prince, animated with a defirc to dif- 
fufe knowledge and happinefs ^mong his fubjeds, can 
produce an alteration tor the better in the fpifit qf a 
nation. ' ' ' 

* Alter the death of this ii^iaomparable man, the torch 
of fcience, which he had taken fo much pains to re- 
lume, was totally extinguiflied, and the demon of ig- 
' norance and fuperftition fpread het dreadful pall over 
the barbarous fons of proftrate Europe, tie and a 
fev^ others, whom' hiftory has delighted to hold up to 
our admiration, and whom it has embalmed with 
gr^iteful praife, were but as meteors that flafli on the 
furrounding gloom, are gazed at for a moment with 
ftupid wonder, and are then loft in the darknefs of re- 
turning night. «*The fuccceding agej" fays a learned 
writer, **for its barbarifm and wickednefs, may be 
called the age of iron ; for its dulnefs artd ftupidity, the 
age of lead; and for its bRndnefs and ignorance, the 
' age of darknefs.'* . ; . 



CHAP. VI. 

OF THE ARTS AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS.* 

FEW iiliprovements in the arts were made by the 
Saxons Jn England, after the firft invafion of the 
Danes. Thefe barbarians feem to have carried off 
, with them, almoft, all the bullion and ready money of . 
the Anglo-Saxons ; for Alfred the great left no more 
toiiis two daughters for their portions than looL each. 
Harold, however, many J^ears after, in his laft viSory 
over them, recovered as much treaftire as twelve ftout ' 
' men could carry, , , 

- . . ' . * The . 
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The Anglo-Saxon hufbandmen had but a very im- 
perfed knowledge of agriculture. Tliey ploughed. 
Wed, and harrowed their lands ; but as all thefe ope- 
rations were performed by" wretched Oaves, who had 
little or no imereft in their fuocefs, we» may be fure 
that they were executed in a fuperficlal manner. 
Their ploughs t\'ere very flight, and had but one handle. 
They were unacquainted with water-mills for fome 
time after their fettlement -in this country, and had lio 
better way of converting their' corn into meal, than by 
grinding it with hand-mills turned by women.' The. 
lands belonging to the mohafteries were befl cultivated, 
becaufe the fecular canons who pofTelled them, fpent 
fome part, of. their time in that fahitary and laudable 
employment. . 

" In ancient times,*' fays the axithor of the black 
i)ook in the exchequer, " our kings received neither 
gold nor filver from their tenants, but only provifions 
for the daily ufe of their houfehold.^ This cuftoin 
continued even after the conqueft, during the whole 
reign of William I. and. I myfelf h^ve converfed with 
fevcralold people who had ^tcn the royal tenants pay-» 
ing their rents in feveral kinds of provifions at the 
king's court.'* By the laws of Ina, king of the Welt- . 
Saxons, the following rent was to be paid for a farm 
confifting of ten hides of land ; namely, ten cafks of 
honey, three hundred loaves of breads twelve cail^s of 
ftrong ale, thirty cafks of fmall ale, two oxen, ten w^. 
thers, ten geefe,* twenty hens, ten cheefes, one caflc of 
butter, five falmon, and one hundred eels. In fome 
places thefe rents w^re paid in vvheat, rye, oats, malt, ' 
Bour^ hogs, and fheep,* according to the nature of the 
farm, or the cuftom of the country.. But though this 
was the ufual . mode of payment, money-rents for 
lands were not altogether unknown in England, in the 
period under review. 

When the a,rts arid praEtices of the hulbanditian were 
. ' fo 
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fo imperfeS, it cannot be fuppofed- that thofe of the 
gardener had made greater progfefs. There is, how- 
ever, fufficient evidence," that gardens were cultivated, 
and ffuit trees planted and ingrafted, in this period, 
particularly by the monks. Brithnod, the firft abbot 
of Ely, is celebrated for his fkill in gardening, and for 
the excellent gardens and orchards which h^ made near 
that monaftery. 

The ufeful and neceflary art-of architeflurefuffered 
no lefs than agriculture, by the departure of the Ko- 
nians. TJiat ingenious and adllve people, with the* 
afGftance of their Britifli fubjedls, who were inftru6led 
by them, had adorned their dominion's in this inland, 
"W ith a great number of elegant and magnificent ftruc- 
tures,'both for public and private ufe, - Some of thefe 
flrudlures were built wiih fo much folidity^ that they 
would have refifted all the attacks of time, and re- 
mained to this day, if they had not been wilfully def- 
troyed. This was done by the Anglo-Saxons in the 
courfe of their long wars againft the unhappy Britons ; 
for it feems to have been a maxim with thefe ferocious 
conquerors, to deftroy all the towns and caftles which 
they took from their enemies, inftead of preferving 
them for their own ufe. Like all the other nations Gf 
Germany, they had been accuftomed to live in wretch- 
ed hovels, built of wood or earth, and covered with 
firaw, or the branches of trees.; nor did they much 
improve in the knowledge of architefture for 200 

' years after their arrival. During that period mafonry 
was quite unknown in this.iiland, and the walls even 
of cathedral churches were bui)t of wood. 

Mafonry was reftored, and fome other arfs cQnne<^- 
ed with it introduced into England, towards the end 
of the feventh century, by two clergymen, who were 
great travellers, and had often vifited Rome, where 
they had acquired fome tafte for thefe arts. Thefe 

• were t^ famous Wilfrid, blfliop of York, and Benedift 
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BIfcop, fpunder of the abbey of Weremouth. *' In 
the year 674," fays Fede, **Bencdia croiTcd the 
fea, and brought with him a number of mafons, in 
order to build the church of his mionaftery of llone, 
atter the Roman manner, of which he was a great ^- 
mirer. When the work was far advanced, he fent • 
agents into France to procure glafs-makers to glaze 
the windows- of his church and monaflery, who not 
only performed the work required by Benedid, but 
inftruded the Englifh in the art of making gl^fs for 
windows, lamps, drinking- veflels, and other ufes.". 
The ancient Britons, indeed, were acquainted with 
this art, but the Saxons hadTeldom or never pradifed 
it, till this period. : 

The arts of building edifices of flone, with windows 
ofglafs, and other ornaments, do not feem to have 
flouriftied much for feveral centuries after their intro- 
duSion ; fo that wTien any fuch buildings were ered-' 
ed, they were the objeds of much admiration. When 
Alfred th€ great formed the defjgn of rebuilding; his 
ruined cities, churches and monaiteries, and of jioorn-. 
'uig his dcmiruOns^ilh magnificent ftru£lures, he was 
obliged to bring many of his artificers from foreign 
countries. Nor is it the leaft praife of this illuftrious 
prince, that he was the greateft builder and the beft 
architeft of the age in which he lived. There is fuf- 
ficient evidence, however, that long after his time, 
almoft all the houfes in England, and the greateft part 
of the monafteries and churches, were - very mean 
buildings, conftrufted of wood, and covered with 
thatch. The Anglo-Saxon nobility had no tafte for 
magnificent buildings, but fpent their great revenues 
in mean, low, and inconvenient houfes. This feems 
to have been owing in great meafure to the unfeuled 
ftate of .their country, and the frequent depredations 
of the Danes, jA^ho made it a conftant rule to burn all 
• the houfes, moiiafteries, and churches, wherever, they 
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came. l**rom the few remains of Anglo-Saxon ar- 
chiteflurc in England,. it appears, to have been a rude 
imitation of the ancient Roman manner, and very 
different from that which is commonly called Qothic, 
of which fomany noble fpecimens adorn our country. 
The moft admired of the Saxon churches feem to have 
been low and gloomy, their pillars plain and tlumfy, 
their walls immoderately thick, their windows few 
and friiall, with femic.ircular arches at the top. 

At this period likewife, our . anceftors were ac- 
quainted with the arts of working in gold, filver, iron, 
lead, and jewels^ The famous St. Dunftan, arch- 
bilhop of Canterbury, who governed both church and 
ft ate with the moft abfolute fway, was the beft black- 
fmith, brazier, goldfmith, and engraver of his time. 
Many trinkets made by this celebrated mechanic were 
lopg preferved in the church, as the moft p.recious re- 
lics, and obje£is of the higheft veneratiort. 

From the following lines it appears that h^ wa^ the 
inventor of the iEolian harp : . - 

** Stf Dunftan's harp on the church wall, 
. Upon a pin did hang: 
I The harp itfelf, with ftrings and all,. 

^ Untouched by hand did twang.*'* 

Among the various artifts colledled by Alfred the 
Grefat, there were not a few who wrought in gold and 
filver, who, with the inftrudions of their royal mafter, 
performed fevcral works inthefe precious metals, of 
incomparable beauty. The truth of this affcrtion is 
abundantly confirmed by that moft bcauiiful jewel of 
exquifke workmanfliip, found at Ethelingley, in So- 
raerfetftilre, where this great prince concealed himfelf 
in his diftrcfs, and where Ke fometimes refided in his 
profperity. ** Alfred ordered me to be made" was 
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the infcripticfn upon this jewel, which was certainly 
wom by that prince, ' 

Artificers who wrought in iron were highly regard- 
ed in thofe warlike times, becaufe they fabricated 
fvvords, and other olFenfive arms, as well as defenfive 
annour.. Every military officer had his fmith, who 
conflantly attended his perfbn, to keep his arms afid 
armour in order. The chief fmith was an officer of con- 
fidcrable dignity, in the courts of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Welih kings, where he enjoyed many privileges. He 
fat next the domed ic chaplarin, and was entitled to a 
draught of every kind of liquor brought into the hall. , 

The number of battles fought in England, during 
this period, is almoft incredible. We may, therfetore, 
reafonaWy fuppofc, that the pernicious art of flied- 
ding human blood was brought to greater perfection 
than ufeful and beneficent arts. The Anglo-Saxon 
armies were generally attended in their march by wag- 
gons loaded with arms and provifions, and fometime's 
with their wives and children. With thefe waggons 
they furrounded their camp ia the night, which ferved 
as a fortification. The art of war, nowever, was not 
reduced to a fcience, as it is in our times. ^ 

Nations wfto worfhip images naturally encourage 
thofe, who have any tarte or genius for the art of ma- 
king them. If the fculptor's art doth not owe its ori- 
gin, it certainly owes its greatefl improvements, to ido- 
latry. The Anglo-Saxons, at the time of their fettle- 
ment in this ifland, had the art of carving in wood, or 
cutting in (lone; the images of Woden, Thor, Frea, 
and other imaginary deities. When Coifi, the chief 
pricft of the Northumbrian Saxons, was converted to 
Chriftianity, he overturned the altars, and brol^e down 
theftatues of] their gods, in the great templa at God- 
mundham, near York. The fhape^ of the ftatues of 
thefe deities, tvith their various emblems, are ftill pre- 
served in feveral authors. - 

The 
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The painters, as well its fculptors, of the ages m 
are now confidering, were chiefly eui ployed in work 
ing for the cHurch, by drawing piSures of our Savioui 
the Virgin Mary, the apoftles, and other faints. Th 
firft piSures ufcd in this ifland, for the ornament c 
the Anglo-Saxon churches, were brought from Rome, 
But;, as the expence of bringing them all from foreign 
countries was fenfibly felt, fuch of the Engliftf, par- 
ticularly of the clergy, as had a tafle for painting, ap- 
plied to that art, in order to furniQi their own churches 
with thefc admired ornaments. The fjamous St. 
Dunftan was efteemed an excellent painter by his 
contemporaries, A pifture of Chrift drawn by this 
fainted artift, with his own pifture proftrate at its 

' feet, and feveral infcriptions in his own hand^writing, 

. are Hill preferved in the Bodleian library. — The An- 
glo-Saxons wferc well ikilled-in the art of pointing on 
glafs, fome monuments of which ftill remain. 

Of all thepleafing arts^ poetry was the moft admired 
and cultivated, during the prefent period. , The gfeat- 
eit princes were no lefs ambitious ot the laurel, than 
of the royal crown. Alfred was the prince u^f poets, 
as well as the befl of kings, and employed his poetic 

- talents to enlighten tlte minds and civilize the man- 
ners of his fubjeds. The poqts of the north were 
particularly famous, and much careifed by our Anglo- 
Saxon kings. **I know a fong," fays one of them, 
•»by which I foften and enchant the arms of my ene- 
mies, ,and render their we.apons of none efFe<3. I 
know a fong which I need only to fing, when men 
have loaded me with bonds -, foi the moment I fing it, 
my chains fall in pieces, and I walk forth ar liberty. 
I know 2L fdng ufeful to all mankind ; for as foon as 

" hatred istlames the fons of men, the moment I fing it 
tlte arc appeafed.- I know a fong of fuch virtue, that 
were I caught in a ftorm, I can hufii the winus, and 
render the air perfedlly calm." Such is the power of 
poetry accompanied with mufic, Thofe 
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Thofcancient bards, who had acquired fo great an 
ifcendancy orer the minds of their ferocious country- 
T.en, muft certainly have been poffeired of an 'uncon^- 
mon portion of that poetic fire, which is the gift of 
nature, and cannot be acquired by att. This is di- 
rcitly aflerted by one who was well acquainted with 
rhelr works. "In other languages, any perfon of 
common underftanding -may make verfes of fome kind ; 
snd, by conftant praf^ice, m^y even become expert at 
Hiking them; but in our Dano- Saxon language, rio 
man can become a poet of the lowed order, by any ef- 
fort, Uftlefs he be infpired with fome degree of the 
true poetic flame. - This facred fire, like all the" other 
gilts of nature, is beftowcd in very unequal mcafures. 
There are fome who can compofe excellent verfes by 
hdp of thought and ftudy ; while others, blefled with 
a greater portion of the true poetic fpirit, pour forth a 
tomnt of verfes of all kinds with perfeft eafe, without 
premeditation. This happy genius for poetry difco- 
'■ersitfelfeven in infancy, by fuch man ifefl indications, 
that it cannot be miftaken, and is obferved to be moft 
ardent about the change of the moon. When a poet 
< f this high order and fervid fpirft is fpeaking of his 
:irt, or pouring out his \*erfes, he hath the appearante 
^rone that is mad or drunk. Nay, the very external 
niarksof this poetic fury are in- fome fo ftrong and ob- 
I'^us, that a llranger will difcover them at firft fight 
* jbe great poets, by certain fingular looks and gcfturcs, 
"^^^^KhzrecM^d t/je poetical verftgo,*'* ". 

Inthoferdays, every one who courted efteem, made 
iiMs ftudy to be acquainted with vocal and inftru- 
n^ental mufic. * To be ignorant of this art, was Ac- 
counted dift^raceful. Befides the harp, they had other 
ffiufical inftruments, particularly the fmall pipe, the- 

Ifcg-pipe, ihe flute, and tabor. • 
I CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. • / 

. ©F COMMERCE AMONG THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

THE Saxons, in achieveing their fahguinary con 
qiieft,. deflroyed every trace of ingenuity whic 
the Romans had introduced into the ifland, withou 
bringing along with them one peaceful art, wit 
whicli the Br! ons were not better acquainted \ arid th 
invettrare / iv between the princes of the Heptarch 
afterwards l'. ?•{'.:•:• % among their people, the ufua 
proiTcfs cFc ;/ jU":u, But no fooner was Englan 
unitcu *av'> one' I ju. • ^m, under Egbert, than com 
mcrc<i aj ■' n anu'.:*>\ ro » began to be cultivated in : 
coumrv {' hi'.hiy -i'^urcd by nature, abounding ii 
the ni:.ici»:i;., *jt iiiJ.:ilry, and furrounded on three 
frites. by li^ itu, which fbrm^ on' its coalts many com- 
nitxiio-.^oays and laie harbours. 
• .- The prir.C!|al Englifli exports, during the Anglo- 
j Saxon f iiiies, were tin, lead, wool, hides, horfes, anq 
\ Jlavesl 1 hefe llavcs confiued not folely of fuch un- 
' haopy perfons as the la^vs of war, or other can feSj 
hud reduced to the condition of perpetual fervitude. 
The Anglcf-Saxohs are accufed, by contemporary 
writers, of making merchanJife even of their nearel] 
relations; **acuftam," adds a refpeft^blc hiftorianj 
who lived after the Norman conqueft, '^^ which pre- 
. vails in Northumberland, even in our own days."* 
Though the commerce and navigation of the An- 
gloi-Saxons were iruelly injured by the piracy anc 
predatory invafions of the Dilnes, yet England, unde^ 
their government, contained many large trading.towns^ 
• and a greater nun)ber of inhabitants, both in th< 
towns and in the coumry, than could have been ex- 
pefted in fuch a turbuleiit and hoftile period. Loiv 

doft 
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don, Yorkj Briftol, Exeter, and Norwich were great 
and populous cities. The Briftol traders were dif- 
tinguifced, even in thofe early ages, by their mercantile 
Tagacity. "The people of this town/' fays an author 
of undoubted veracity, •"were cured of an inveterate ^ 
cuftom, by Wulfstan, bifliop of Winchefter, of buying j 
men and women in all parts of England, and exporting ^ 
them for the fake of gain,'* • . • ' 

Towards* the conclufion of this period, the fhips \ 
belonging to -England amounted to about three thou- \ 
fand. Froiti the reprefentation of them in the famous 
tapeftry of Bayeux, it appears, that they were a kind 
of gallies with one malt, on which was fpread one 
very large fail, by means of a yard raifed almoft to the 
top with puI1ies« Their fhape was not inelegant, 
atid their prows were adorned with the heads of men, 
lions, and other animals. , , 

The Anglo-Saxon coins were mancufes, fhillings, 
pennies, halHings, and feorthlings. The mancu's was 
a gold coin, equal to feven fliilU.ngSH)f our pre fen t 
money, and the fhilling, a filver coin, was equal to 
tleven^pence- three farthings. The penny was like- 
wife a lUver coin, equal to three-pence of our money. 
As it would be inconvenient, at prefent, to have no 
fiTialler coins than crown pieces, fo it would have* 
been e^ally inconvenient in the Saxon times, to have 
had no coins of lefs value than thofe penny-pieces. To 
prevent this, they coined halflings, or halfpennies of 
filver, worth about tlirce halfpence, afid feorthlings, 
or the fourth of their penny, worth about three farthings 
of our money. Both thefe coins are mentioned in the 
Saxon gofpels. But after atl^ when many articles 
were fo very cheap,- it' would flill have been inconve- 
nient to have had no coin of lefs yalue than the filver 
farthing; and therefore they coined a brafs piece- of 
the value of half a farthing of their money, and of a 
farthing and a'half of ours. Thefe brafs coin« were 
■ . ■ called 
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cMcAJlycas. The Anglo-Saxon pound was not a real 
coin. ^Coins of fuch weight would at any time be in- 
convenient; but when the precious metals were fo 
fcarce and valuafle, they would have been peculiarly 
improper. Whenever, therefore, .we meet with the 
pound in their laws and hiftory, itfignifies as -many 
of their coins as were made out of a pound of metal, 
and, if thrown into the fcale, would have weighed 
about twelve ounces Troy^ 



. CHAP. VIII. 

CHARACTER AND MANNERS OF THE ANGLO-SAX- 
ONS AND DANES. 

THE AnglorSaxons were tall, robuft, and hand- 
fome. Their graceful appearance attraSed the 
notice, and excited the admiration of Gregory the 
Great, when he beheld fome Englifti youths expofed 
to fale in the market-place at Rome. He was. (b 
much ftr^ck with the beauty of their perfons, that 
when he was informed that they and their country- 
men were not yet converted to Chriftianity, he broke 
out into this, exclamation.^ " How lamentable is it, 
that the prince of darknefs ftiould haveTuch beautiful 
fubje£ls, and that a nation fo amiable in their bodies 
fhould have none of the charms cf diviae grace in their 
fouls ! Their-form is tmly angelic, and they are fit to 
be the comp:anions of the angels in heaven." Aflive 
in emergency, and irfured to fatigue, the Anglo-Sax- 
ons were intrepid in danger. They were extreniety 
hofpitable, but addicted to exceffive drinking, and 
very apt to quarrel whpnthey got intoxicated. They 
were fo fond of gaming, that after lofing their eftates 
and effedte, they often played away their perfons and 
liberties. Of the endowments of their minds it is not 
eafy to form an eftimate, - 

Many 
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Many of the Ahgl^- Saxons were remarkable ftvr 
their longevity., wlien the faiiious Turketul,.who. 
had beea chancellor of England, and.onq of the great- 
eil warriors and ftateOnen of bis time, retired froni 
the world, and became abbot of £roiland, he found 
.threevery aged rnOHk§ in that monaftery, to whom he. 
paid particular attention. The eldeft of thefe monts 
*diedin.973, aftcf he had completed the i68lh year of 
bis age ^ the fecond died the fame year at the age of. 
142; and the third died in 975, in the iJ5th year of 
his age. . ' . 

The Danes, who conftituted fo great a proportion of 
the inhabitants, and were for fome time the predomi- 
nant people of England in this period, were of as bglcl 
and intrepid a fpirit, as- the Saxons had ever been/ancl 
rather more fierce and warlike. In thofe ages, tho. 
people of Scandinavian comprehending the kingdoms^ 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, breathed nothing; 
but war, and were animated with a i^oift aiftoniftiiog . 
fpirit of enterprife ar^d advcjjture. By their numerous 
fleets, they rode triumphant in aril the European feas, 
carrying terror and defolation to the coarts of Germany^ 
France, Spain, Italy, £nglnnd, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The inhabitants of all tjefe countries, efpeci^lly of 
the fea-coaft, lived in coQjtinual apprehenfions o£ thofe 
dreadful enemieS;; arid it made a part of their daily 
prayers to, be preferved by Providence; from their de^ 
ilrudive vifits,^ Born in fleets or in camps, the firft 
objefls^ on which they fixed their, eyes, were. arms, 
ftorms, battles, blood, and flaughter. ' Ngrfed and 
brought up in the mldft of thefe terrible^ o^)]ec3s, thejt 
by degrees became familiar^ and at \ength deUghf fuU ^ 
Their childhood and their dawa of yoatl^ were wholly 
fpent in running, leaping, climbipg, , fyi^nininj;^ 
wreftling, boxing, fighting, and fuch qxercijfek as hard- 
ened both their fouls and, bodies,, and difpofed and fit- . 
tfd^em for the toils of war. As foon^^ they began 
• . F \ " ' ta 
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to lifp> they were taught to fing tfce exploits and victo- 
ries of their.anceftors; their memories were ftored 
with nothing but tales of warlike and piratical cxpe^ 
ditions, of defeating their enemies, burning cities, 
' plundering provinces, ^d of the wealth and glory ac=- 
<}^jired by brave exploits. With fuch an education, 
it was no wonder that their youthful hearts loon began 
to beat high with martial ardour; and that they early 
became impatient to grafp the fword and fpear, and to 
mingle with their fathers, brothers, and companions, 
in the bloody conflift. It was one of their martial 
laws, "that a Dane who wifhed to acquire the cha- 
rader of a brave man, fhould always Attack two ene- 
miejji Hand firm and receive the attack of three^ retire 
only one. pace from four^ and fly from no fewer tlian 

The Anglo-Saxons and Danes weTe rude and un- 
poliQied in their addrefs, and haughty in thefr deport- 
ment. Their own writers frankly confefs, that the 
French in thofe titnes very much excelled ihera, and 
all the other nations of Europe, in poUtenefs and elegance 
if manners. The manners of the Welih, in this 
flark period^ mufl have been even lefs delicate than 
thofe of the Anglo-Saxons; for they thought it necef- 
fary to make "a law, "that none of the courtiers 
Ihould give the queen a blow, or fnatch any thing 
with violence out of her hands, under the penalty of 
fbrfehing her majefty's protection." 

With regard to flieir marriage ceremorfies, on the 
4ay before the wedding, all the friends and relations 
%i the tridegrdom having been invited, arrived at his 
- houfe, and fpent the time in feafting, and in preparing 
for the approaching ceremony. Next morning the 
bridegroom's company mounted on horfeback, comr- 
pletely armed, and proceeded in great ftate and order,- 
to condirdi the bride in fafety to the houfe of her future 
Jiufoand, The .company proceeded in this martial 

array 
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array to do honour to the! bride^ and to prevent her 
from being intercepted and carried off by any of her 
* former lovers.. * After the nuptial benedidion waa 
given, both the bridegroom and bride were crowned 
by the prieft with crowds made of -flowers, which were 
kept in the chtirch for that purpefe, Marriages, on 
that account, and for feveral other reafoAs, were moft 
commonly celebrated in the fummer feafon. The 
wedding-drefles of the bride and three of her maidens, 
and of the bridegroom and three of his attendants, 
were of a peculiar colour and fafliion, and could not 
be ufed on any other occaiion. Thefe dreffes, there- 
fore, were anciently the perquifite (rfthe minftrels or- 
muficians, who had attended the wedding ; but after- 
wards, when the rainftrels had fallen into difgracc, 
they were commonly given to.fome church or jnonaf- 
tery. At night the new- married pair were conduced 
to their apartment, and placed on ^he hymeneal couch, 
where they drank of the .marriage-cup with all wh» 
were prefertt. Next morning the whole compaiiy 
aifembled in their apartment betore they arofe, to bear 
the hgfband declare the morning-gift^ or what fettlc- 
ment and indulgences he would grant his wife; when 
a competent number of hi^ relations became* furcties^ 
that he would perform what he promifed^ .The feaft- 
ingis and rejoicing continued leveral days after the 
marriage, and feldom ended till all the provinoms wece 
confum-ed. To indemnify the hufband, in fonie de« 
grec, fpr all thefe expences, the relations of both jiar*^ 
lies made him fome prefent. 

The 4avys of matrimony were obfervcd with gxett. 
ftridnefe. Examples of adultery were . extrenaely 
rare, and pnnilhed with much feverity* The hufband 
of an aduiterefs, ''\n the prefence of her relations, cut 
off her hair, ftripped he^almoft naked, turned her out 
of his houfe, and whipped her from one end of the 
village to th« other. Awoman Who had been th^s^ 

expofed. 
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«iip'oIe3, never recovered her charafler, .and neither 
yquthi beauty, nor^ riches, could' ever procure her 
another hufband. 

: Ladies of high rank generally nurfed their, own 
children. This laudable praftice, however, did not 
continurto be univerfal among them, otherwife there 
"v^Uid have been no occafion for thejfoUov^ing feverc 
renaRrk. «"A certain wicked cuftom hath arifen 
ti^mod^ married people," fays'one, *^ that fome ladies 

. retufe to mirfe the children whom they have brought 
forth, btit deliver them to other women tq be nurfed," 
•As the Anglo-Saxons admiredvalour iand intrepidity 
above all other qualities, they were very anxious to 
difcover whether their fons would be poflefied of^ihem, 
and hac[ various methods of putting their courage to 
the trial> even- in infancy. • Of thofe modes the fol- 
lowing was the moft common. Upon a certain day 
appointed for tjiat purpofe, the f^niily and friends 
being alfembled, the father placed his infant fon on the 
flanting fide of the roof ot his houfe, and there left 
him. If the child began' to cry, and appeared to be 

. afraid, of falling, the fpedljitors were much d.ejeded, 
:^d prognefticated that he w®uld be a coward ; but if 
Ije. clung tioldly to the thatch, and difcovered no marks 
of »fear,;tl\cy were tranfpprtedwith joy, and pronoiuic- 
ed'that he would pr^ve a brave warrior. 
•^tA-s to riles of fepiiltu're, it was fo much the cuftom 
of tiie Anglo-Saxons to depofit the bodies of their dead i 
on.tJieLfu;"iace of. the ground, and to cover them with 
earth and ftoncs, that they did this even when they bu^ 
fieit th^iii in. churches^' and the flpora of fome churches J 

Siere fo much, incumbered with, thefe little mounts^ j 
lat they became quite unfit for the celebration of di- 
vine feryke,.and were on that account abandoned. 
The inconveniencies af this ancient praftice were at 
length fo fcnfibly felt, that feveral cannons w^re made 
againil burying, any ia. churphes, except priefts, op 
x^'- • , • ' faints, 
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feints, or fach as paid very well for that privilege, ^t 
waslikewife decreed, that 4hofe who were buried yi 
them (hould be depofited ki graves of a proper dcp5v 
under the pavement. The houfe in which a dcii 
body lay betbre it was buried, was a fcenc of continued 
fealling, fmging, dancing, and all kinds cdf diverfioh*^- 
which occafioned no fmall expence to the family of 
the deceafed. In feme places, of the north, they kef t 
the dead unburied, till they had confumed all tl>c 
wealth which they had left behind them In games agd 
feaftings. This cuftom had prevailed in the times pf 
Paganifm, and was difcouraged by the church ; but it 
was too a^eeable to their exceffivc fondnefs for feaft-^ 
ing and riot to be foon abandoned. 

The. Anglo-Saxon kings, queens, and nobles, lived 
in a kind of rude pomp and ftate, and were alw^js 
funounded with a crowd of officers^ retainers, a^ 
fervants. Canute the Great, wlip was the richeft a^d* 
mod magnificent prince in Europe of his time, jnevfv . 
appeared in public, nor made any journey, withoutia- 
retinue of three thoufand armed men^ 

The Teutonic ot Anglo-Saxon language is.fo. aa- 
cient, that it is impoflible to trace it to its origin. 
Some learned men have; difcdvered a remarkable aflLV-, 
ty between the Greek and Anglo-Saxon tonij;ucs, te»h 
in their radical words, and in their general liru6lure.' ' 
With this view they have coilefted a..confideraliIe 
number of words, which are names of the molt neccj- 
Tary and camnaon**t4iings, and of a. fimilar found and 
fenfe in both languages. The refemblance between* 
the Anglo-Saxon and modern EnglKh is (p great> tliat 
moll of the words of the former are flill in ufe, 
enough, many of them are much changed in their fpel- 
ling atKi- meaning. 

The Ang!p-Saxons 'and Danes long retained their 
fondnefs for -bathing in warm-water, which they had 
<iefive4.;ffpni their 4^cetl:ors the .ancient' Germans. In • 
'.''•' ^ . , ;their 
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their la#9, the warm bath is always confidered as one 
^•t the necellaries of life; and no lefs indifpenfable 
than y'lf^uals, drink, Or doathing. One of tlie moft 
ec^inron penances Enjoined by. the canons of the 
church in thofe days, to fuch as had been guilty of 
great fins, was, to abllain, for a certain tinie, from the 
WJ^rm bath, and to give viSuals, drink, clothes, firing, 
ftath,' and beds, to a certain number of poor people. 
On the other hand, they had a very great averfion to 
bathing jn cold water, which was alfo enjoined as a 
penance. To bathe at leaft every Saturday was the 
c6nftant'pra6llce of all, who had any regard to perfon- 
ai pfopriery, and wi(hed to recommend themfelves to 
the favour of the ladies'. 

' The nobility fpent the greateft part of their revenues 
in giving entertainments to their friends arid follow- 
tts. Thefe fe?ifts were more remarkable for their 
ftbundanoe than ftir their elegance. Some kinds of 
provifions ^erc then ufed which would not now be 
touched, but in the greateft extremities of famine* 
The Danifti inhabitants of Northumberland, in par- 
ticular, were fond of horfe-flefh, which they devoured 
in great quantities.* Ale was the favourite liquor of 
ihe Anglo-Saxons and -Danes, as it had been of their 
.Gernf>an anceftors. As trade was in its infancy, wine 
was both fcarce and dear in Britain, during this period. 
Mead Was alfo one of the luxuries of life, arid could 
only be procured by perfons of confiderable opu- 
lence. Pigment was one of the richeft and^ molt 
ikliclous liquors of thpfe times, and fo much ad- 
mired both in England and onthe continent, that it 
was commonly called neftar. It was a fwcet and 
odoriferous liquor, made oif honey, wine, and fpiceries 
of various kinds. Morat was alfo efteemed a deli- 
cacy, and vvas only found at the tables of the great, . 

It 
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Jt was made of. honey, xiiluted with the juice flf 
mulberries. , 

As war was the chief delight of the Anglo-Saxon 
thanes, and their followers, the amufements of fheir 
youth, and even of their riper years, -^ere of a roartial 
nature. A young warrior thus recounts the exercifes 
by which' he had acquired dexterity by conilant prac- 
tice: /' I fight valiantly -, I fit firmiy- on horfeback ; 
I am inured to fwinuning ; X know how to run along 
on (kates ; I dart the lance, and am Ikilful at the 
oar. "* Theif f ondnefe for games of chance ha& already * 
been mentioned. When ayoung nobleman applied to a 
father for pe xmiilion to pay his addrefles to his daugh- 
ter, the parent generally made a trial of his temper, ' 
by playing with him at dice and chefs, befoie he gave 
him an anfwer. The game of backgammon was U^^ 
vented in Wales, during this period, and derives iu 
name from two the WelA woxos, iaci and camnun, fig- 
niiying liuU btmU. 
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BOOK III. . - 
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CHAP I. 
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iriLlTARY HISTORY FkOM THE NORMAN CON- 
.Q^EST, TO tHE DEATH OF KING JOHN, A. D. 
12 16. 

*^il7E have already fcen William/cfiike of Nor- 
VV: mandyj vi6tori bus- at Haftings. Nothing 
CoUld exceed the aftoniOimcm of the EngliAi nation, 
when made acquainted with the ifliie of that unfortu- 
•ftate battle. In order to terminate ah enterprife, 
which he' knew difpatch alone could render fuccefsFul, 
William inftantly put his^^arniy in motion, and advati- 
t^ by forced marches to 'London, His approach iri- 
^creafed the general alarm, and the dirifions already pre- 
4alent'in the Engiifli councils. The fu per ior clergy, 
€f whorti ^he majority were his own countrymen, be- 
gan to declare in his favor ; and the pope's bull, by 
which his undertaking was avowed and confecrated, 
was now openly offered as a reafon for general fub- 
. miffion. Other caufes rendered it difficult for the 
EngliQi nation to defend their liberties, in this critical 
emergency. ^ The body of the people had, in a great 
meafure, loft' their ancient pride and independent fpi- 
rit, by their* recent fubje6lion tojhe. Danes, and deem- 
cd the inconveniencies of admitting the pretenfions of 
William lefs dreadful than thofe of bloodfhed, war, 
and refiftanee. A repulfe, which a party of London- 
ers rect'ived from five hundred Norman horfe, renew- 
ed the terror of the great defeat at Haftings. The 
eafy fubmidion of all the inhabitants of Kent was an 
additional difcouragement to them ; and the burning 
of 3outhwark: made the citizens of Londo^n dread^ , 
• '. ^ like 
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like fate for their capital. Few men entertained any 
thoughts but of ielt-pretervation. , 

The bilh,^ps fet the example, t* The nobles, with ,. 
Edgar Atheling, the natural heir to the crown, waited . 
upon William, and declared their intention of yielding 
to his authority^ All feemed in a (late of. harmony v 
and William, wjio-'at firfl was inclined to defer his. 
coronatipn till the confent of the nation at large were 
obtained, now haftened the ceremony. It was ac- 
cordingly performed in Weftminfter^ Abbey, in,pre- 
fence of themoft confiderable nobilrty and gentry, both 
Englilb and .Norman, with apparent* fatisfaftion. ' 

The new fovereign confirmed the liberties and im- 
munfties of London, and all the other cities of En- 
gland. In his whole ad mini Oration he bore the fem- 
biance qf the lawful prince, not of the conqueror ; fo 
that the EngliJh began to flatter themfelves they had 
only changed the fucceffion of their fovereigns, (a. 
matter which gave them little concern,) without injury, 
to their form of government. 

But William, notwithftanding this feeming' cpnfi- ^ 
dence and friendfliip, which he expreifed for his En- 
glilb fubjeSs, took- care t6" place aU ri^al power in the 
Sands of the Normans. H^ every where difarmcd. 
the inhabitants. He built fortre{fes in all tHe princi- 
pal cities, where he quartered Norman foWiers. ^ He 
beftowed the forfeited eftates on the moft powerful o^; 
his captains. To one of his favorites he gave the 
whole county of Chefter, which he erefted into a f^^ 
latinate, and rendered by his grant almoft independeixtj; 
of the crown* While his civil adminiflration' wore: 
the facc-of the legal tnagiftrate^ hii military inftiti^ 
lions were thofe of a mafter arid tyi'an^ 

By this mixture of rigbur and lenity ^^ he fd fubducd^ 

and compofcd the minds of the. people of England,. 

that he ventured to vifit his native country, withinJix 

mouths afrer be had left it. -On ^lils 6Il6ataUou&iouir 
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the EnglHh nobles accompanied the king, Thefr 
drcfs, equipage, and rich plate,, aftoni (bed the Nor- 
mans, who, neverthelefs, looked on them as prifoners 
led in trinmph. Mean while Edgar Aiheling, .al- 
though < re fpedfully treated by the new fovereign, 
thought proper to retire from England with his filter s« 
His friends aflert that his flight was'guided by heaven, 
as it gained Malcolm of Scotland for. the princefs 
Margaret, by whofe offspring the. Saxon race was ref- 
tor-^d to the throne of E. gland, in the next r^lgn butone. 
InfurrecSlions now -appeared in every part of the 
Country, which fervcd only to rivet the chains of the 
Iviglidi. Acquainted with the reftlefs difpofitjon of 
the Northumbrians, who had begun the i:evolt, and 
determined to incapacitate them tjom ever more mo- 
lefting him, William iffiied orders for laying walle 
that fertile country, which, to the extent of fixty 
miles', lies betSyeen the Humber and the Tecs,- The 
lioufes were reduced to aihes by the unfeeling Nor- 
mans; the cattle were feized and driven away ; the 
inftruments of hufbandry were deilroyed ; and the in- 
habitants were compelled either to feek a fubfiftence 
in the fouthern parts, of Scotland, or to perilh mifera- 
bly in the woods from cold and hunger, which many 
i)f them chofc rather to do than abandon 'their native 
foil. The lives of an hundred thoufand pe'rfons are 
computed to have been facrificed to this"ftroke of bar- 
barous policy. But William was now determined to 
{jroceed to extremities againft all th« natives of Eng- 
and< and to reduce them to a condition in which they 
fljould be no longer formidable to his governmeiit. 
Ii was a crime fufficient in an Engliftmanto be opu- 
lent, noble, or powerful ; and the policy of -the king 
Concurring with the rapacity of needy adventurers, pro- 
duced an ahrioft, total revolution in the landed property 
<>| the king4om. Antient and honourable families 
Yore leHuce^ to beggsury. The nables were eve]:y 
"*"'"'''' - ' where 



wliei^e trcafcd with ignominy a&d contemf^t, whilft 
then- eilates were divided amongft the new-comers,. 
fubji^a to thofe miluary ferviccs which had been ufc* 
on the cominenr. 

. A^ this period likewife, as compfete a change waf- 
fliade m the ecclefiaftical, as in the civH ftaie of the 
realm ; for' under the pretei^t of di&fFedion to the 
Norman government, almoft every Anglo-Satqn of 
rank or wealth in the church was deprived <rf his be- 
nefice, and replaced by a foreigner. To efFe^ thcfe 
alteranons, the- pope, - whofe vanity and avarice .the 
fagacious conqueror took care to gratify, aided him 
with the full force of his then exorbitant authority^ 
The king had even entertained the difficult jrojeS of 
totally abolifliing the language of this country. H« 
ordered the Englifh youth to be inftruaed in tlic 
French tongue, in all the fchools throughout the king- 
dom. . Tlic pleadings in the fupreme courts of judi- 
cature were in French. The deeds were often 
drawn in the fame language ; and the laws were com- 
pofed in that idiom. No other tongue was ufcd at 
court. It became the language of all faihionable fo- 
cicties, and the natives thcmfelves affected to excel in 
rt. To this attempt of the Conqueror, and to the fo- 

. reigniipminions fo long annexed to the crown of Eng- 
land, we owe that predominant mixture of French 
in eur language. In (hort, nothing was left untried, 
which had a tendency to obliterate every trace of the' 
Anglo-Saxon conftitution. . • 

WilUam built the ftone fquare tower at Loodoo, 
commonly called the fpljite Tower He alfocaufed a 
general furvey of all the lands of England to be made. 
This curious and political work, called Domefday-book,. 
» ftill preferved in the Exchequer. No nation now ex- 
ifting can boaft fuch valuable monuments of antiquity, 
^n jTo entire prefervation; nor can there be- a highitr 
F^ o£ iheif geoutee wofib, than Untieiwii^ alfewid 
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as uncontrovertible evidence in- every court of la-w. 
William^s love of ihexhate prompted him not only 
to ejiadl feyere laws againft ihoi'e who interfered with 
h'mi iii this favourite amufcment, but alfo to depopu- 
late the-GOuntry m Hamprtiire, to the extent of. thirty ^ 
Oiiles. Having turned (jut the inhabitants," and dcf- 
troyed all t^ villages, houfes, plantaKon5,'and even 

, churches, which flood within that traS, he referved 
it for the habitation of wild bealls^ and diftinguiihcd 
it by the name of the New Fore ft, 
-. I>ut the repofe of this fortunate king was difturbeJ 
in his old age, by the rebellion of his eldeft fon Ro- 
bert, who had been appointed governor of Normandy, 
but now aflumed the gevemment as/overeigii of that 
grovince, in which he was favoured by the King of 
Erance. ^ William feeing a war inevitable entered up- 
on it with his ufual vigour, and with incredible celerity, • 
tranfporting a brave Englifh army, invaded France. 

As the grounds of a quarrel between the Norman 
and Philip were not very important, a truce was fooii 
f:pncjiided, and a perfed harmony might have been ref- . 
tored^ had not the French n^onarch dropt a far:caftic 
fcimark on the enormous corpulency of his antagonift. 
William h^d kept bis bed fome days, and w^as told 
that Philip h^d enquired, whether, the King of Eng- 
tend >vas not yet delivered of his great belly? This 
coarfe jeft had fatal confequence^. For the irritated 
WilUam* aJluding to the cuitoms of France, fent word 
to Philip that ^* ten thoufand lances fliould attend his 

' churcfuTig at Notre Dame, inftead of the qjTual tapers. 
^Xv^-na^Ve^hife promife good, he flew to arms> and h'nj 
wai\e the llle of France to the walls of Paris. He 
to.ofcand burnt the city of Mantes, fparing neither 
'«hui?chefi>. convents, nor the haplefe priefts and nuns^ 
^ho h?Mi iLed to their ihelter; This falling out in the 

- :V9ioii fultiy p^rt of a very hot fumnaer, the heat of the 

1ft, ■ " Mantes^ 
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Mantes, and a bmifefrom the ponlmel^of his faiUi''*, 
fiaiJlied the earthly courfe of the hitherto mvmcib.t; 
hero, on the ninth of September, 1687. 

The fpiritof W^iliiiiinl. was bold and cnterprifine, 
yet guided by prudence; and his exorbitant ambitro;i, 
which lay little under the reftraintspf juliice, and liill 
lefs undef thofe of humanity, ever fubmitted to the 
dictates of reafon and found poh'cy. Though not in- • 
ftniible to gcnerofity, he was hardened againft com- 
paffion, and he fecmed equally oftentatious,. and am- 
bitious of eclat, in his clemency and in his vengeance. 

William II. furnamed Rufus, or the Red, from the 
colour of his hair, a brave and intrepid .prince, was 
engaged in perpetual wars with his rebellious fubjeds. 
Tfce fucceffion to the crown of England was difputcd 
between him 9,nd his elder brother, Robert, whom the 
Normans very much loved, but was carried in his fa- 
vour. About this time thecrufadesto the Holy Land, 
began, and Robert, who was among the firft to engage, - 
accommodated matters -with' William for a fum of 
money, which he .levied from the clergy. Numbers 
of undifciplined enthufiafts, under Peter the Hermit, 
and Walter the Penny lefs, now plundered and fought 
their way through Hungary to the walls' of Conftan- 
tinople, leaving myriads of their comrades facrificed to 
the revenge, ot thofe whom they had pillaged. The 
emperor Alfexi^ relieved them, but, as they laid waft^ 
the: fuburbs of his capital, he encouraged Walter, to; 
. lead them againft the Turks, by whomthey were all cu^ 
to pieces. 

William behaved' Wfch' great generonty towards 
Edgar Atheling and the cou,rt of Scotland, 'notwith* 
iknding all the provocations he had received from that 
quarter. HawasVaccidemailykiJled, as he was hunt* 
A n *"S ^^ ^^^ New. Forcft,' by Sir Waltcf 

J\.u. 1100. Xyr^el, a French gentlemen, whp l^f , 

, ; ' luvuluntary 
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involuntary crime. The body was cdnveyej to Win- 
cl'.efter in a common cart. A tomb erected over it 
was "broken to pieces in ihe laft civil-wars, and a large 
gold ring with a filver chalice were found mingled 
• with the royal dull. . This prince built Wcftminiter- 
hall as it now (lands, and added feveral works to the 
tower, which he furrounded with a wall and ditch. 

Prince Henry, furnamed Beauclerc^ on account of 
his learning, was hunting with Rufus in the New 
Forelt, when he received inielligence of that monarch's 
death. Having therefore fecured the royal tfeafure at 
Winchefter, which he knew to be necelfary for faci- 
litating his defigns on the crown, he hartened to Lon- 
don with it, where in lefs than three days he was 
. crowned. Thus by his courage and celerity he intrnd- 
ed himfelf into the vacant throne, no one having (uf- 
ficient fpirit or fenfe of duty to appear \ti faVour of 
Robert, who was (till engaged in the Crufade. He 
rendered himfelf ftill more popular by his marriage 
with Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scotland^- 
and niece to Edgar Atheling. This lady, on the death 
of her father, had been educated in a nunnery in En- 
gland, and had worn the veil, but never taken the 
vow's; a-circumftance which was, at firft, thought to 
xpilitate againft her being permitted to marry. It wa» 
however determined in a council of prelates and nobles, 
Ihat as (he had aflTumed the vdil^for the prbteftion of 
her honour, during the late troubles, (he was flijl jfiPee 
to marry ; and her nuptials were celebrated with great 
pomp and folemnity. Thus^was the long breach be- 
tween the Saxon and Norman interells finally united, 
. to the great faticfa£lion of the Engli/h. * 

Henry made htmfelf mafter of the duchy of Nor- 
mandy, and, with a mod ungenerous meannefs, de- 
tained his brother Robert a prifoner, for ^8 years, till 
tile time of his death. He was afterwards engageii in 
• UooAy byt&iccciirfttLiHlriritllffstAfit. ik died In 
•;...:> , ' At 
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th^ fcventy-eighth year *of hii age, having (cttled the 
fucceffion upon bis daughter, the emprefs Matilda, 
widow io Henry I V.'~emperor of Germany, and her 
fon Henry, by her fecbnd hufband Gcoffry Plaixta- 
genet, earl of Anjou, . . 

The crown ot England, however, was feizcd by 
Stephen earl of Blois, the fon of.Adeia, fourth daugh- 
ter to William the Conqueror. In the .mean t^me, 
Matilda found a generous proteflor in her uncle^ 
David, king of Scotland, and a worthy fubjc^ in her 
natural brother Robert, earl of Giouce/ter, who 
headed her party, tiH her fon was of age. A long and 
bloody war enfued, when the barons, who dreaded the 
power of the clergy, inclined towards Matilda ; and 
Stephen, having b^en abandoned by his partrzans, was 
defeated and taken prifoner in 1141. The nobilky 
and clergy now demanded to be governed by the Saxon 
laws, acfcording to the charter granted' by Henry 1. 
and finding Matilda refra<3ory, they drove her out of 
England in 1142. Stephen having been e^cchanged 
for the earl of Gloucefter, who had been like wife ta^ 
ken prifoner, upon obtaining his> liberty, found that 
his clergy and nobility had in faft exchided him ftqm^ 
the government, by building noo caftles, where.cach 
owner lived as an independent prince, Stephen at- 
tempted to force them to declare his* fon, Euilace, heir 
apparent to the kingdom. 1 hi« exafperated the^ 
clergy fo much, that they-invitcd over young Henry <# 
Anjou, who landed in. England vxtth an arm/ of fo-s 
reigners. Euilace dying about this time, his father, 
Stephen, was permitteoto retain the name and oflice 
of king, during his life; and Henry, who was in fafl 
•nvelted with the chief executive power, was acknow- 
ledged his fucceflfpr. 

Henry 11/ furnamed Plailtagenet, was by far the 
greateft prince of his time. The firft afts of his go- 
vernment Qo^i3efpotKledvrttb>th«fbij^ idea «&lMtaiae<ft 



of his abilities. He dif/niffed all the mercenary troops, 
jand demolilhed the new-ereded caftlcs, which had 
proved fo many fanftuarics to rebels. But the exor- 
bir^nt power of the clergy, and the conduiS* of Thomas. 
6 Becket", whom he had railed from a low'ftationto 
the dignity of chancellor, and primate of all England,, 
gave him great uneafinefs. Becket, vi hile Chancellor, 
was pompous in his retinue, fumptuous in his furni- 
ture, and luxurious in his tabic, beyond .what Britain 
rad ever fecn in a fubjed. .His houfc was a -place 6t 
education for- the Tons of the chief nobility, and the 
king himfelf often condefcended to partake of his cn- 
teriainmenrs. His amufements were as gay, as his 
manner of life was fpcndid and elegant. He employ- 
ed himfelf, at leifure hours, in hunting, hawking, 
.gaming, and horfcmanfhip. His complaifance and. 
good humour had rendered him agreeable, and his in- 
dultry and abilities ufeful to his matter.* But no- 
fooner was he inftalled in the fee of Canterbury, which 
rendered him the fecond perfon in the kingdom, than, 
he fcoretly afpired at being the firff. He mamtained 
)n his retinue and attendants' alone, -his ufual pomp and 
lullre j in his own perfon he affected the gre^teft atif- 
ferity and mortification. He wgre fack- cloth next his 
ikin ; his food wa^ generally brcad^ and his drink ' 
water ^ he lacerated his back with frequent difcipline, 
and hjp daily w^fhed the feet of thijteen beggars. Thus- 
did Becket, by a pretended fandlity, fet hiijifelf up the 
champion of the clergy in oppofjtion to the crown. . 
The kiqg alTembled his nobility at Clarendon, a name 
* ftill.famous for the conftitutions there ^nadled, which- 
aboUflie4 the authority of the Romilh fee over the En- 
glifli clergy, Becjcet finding it in vain to refift the 
ftream,'figned thofe conftitutions,' till they could bfe 
ratified b)» the. pope, who asheforefaw, rejeSed them. 
In 'the mean 'time, hotyever,. being conviSed of rob- 
^iK^,WiQ.iHiMiQ> >bik kmaas i:hancellor, he fled to 
ij " France^' 
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France, where the pope and the French king efpoufcd 
his caufe. The confequence was'that all t^ Englifh 
clergy on the king's fid? were cxconitnunicated, and 
the fubjeas abfolved from theJr allegiance. This dif- 
concerted Henry fo much, that he^fubmitted to treat 
with his rebel prelate, ^nd, on one occafion, humilia-^ 
ted himfelf fo fair, as to hold the ftirrup while he 
mounted his hdrfe. This condefcenfion fwelled his 
pride, and increafed his infolence, which at laft be- 
came infupportable to Henry. Finding that he was 
only the- firft fubjeS in his own dominions, he was 
heard to fay in the anguifli of his heart, ** Is thct^e 
none who will revenge his monarch's caufe upon this 
audacious prieft ? Thcfe words reached the ears of foifr 
blights, who immediately fet out for Canterbury, and 
A. D mil °^"^^^r^^ Becket before the altar of his. 
'* ' own church. Such was the tragical 
death of this lofty and inflexible prelate, Who was able to 
cover from the world, and probabjy from Jiimfelf, the 
efforts of- pride and ambition, under the difguifc of 
fanftity, and of zeal for the interefts of religion. ' * 
. The intelligence of this, murder threw Henry into 
the greateft confternation. He fhnt himfelf up for 
three days, and irefufed to take any foflcnance.. He 
ciicfly'dreaded the difpfeafure of the pope, * He foainti 
t^eans, however,"- by a ^ell-timfcd embalTy, to divett 
^he pontiiT^ anathemas from himfelf; they wete- onlt 
levelled in genertil againft'all the aftors, accdmplices^ 
and abettors of the murder. The clergy, though 
their rage was thus happily diverted from tailing im- 
mediately on the king* were not idle in extolling the « 
merits of Becket's martyrdom. Endlefs *were their 
panegyrics on his piety. Two- years after histleath 
he was canonized by pope Alexander ; mirzfcles were 
^rought by his reliques ; a folemn jubilee for. celebrate 
^"g his virtues was eflabiifhed ; his bpdy wa$ removtd 
^« a magnificent ihrine,- enriched Vith prefents from 
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all parts pf CKriftendom ; and it is computed that, in 
one year, above an hundred thoufand pilgrims arrived at 
•Canterbury, and paid their devotions at his tomb. . 1 1 is 
indeed a inortityingrefle<^ion tothofe whoare adiuated 
by the love of fame., fo jultly denonainated. the laft in- 
firmity of noble. mindsj that the wifed Icgiflator, Rnd 
inoft exalted genius that ^ver refoi"med or enlightened 
the world, can never expe<9; fuch tribates of praife, as 
are lavifiied on the memory of pretended faints. It is 
only a conqueror, by xto means an amiable character, 
who can pretend. to the attainment of equal renown 
and glory. 

A« foon as Henry 'fi^und that he v^ras in no immedi- 
ate danger from the thunders of the Vatican, he under- 
. took an expedition againfl Ireland, which he conquer- 
• j:v ed. Hismarriage with Eleanor the divorc- 

• • 1 774« Q^ queen of France, heirefs of Guicnne anti 
Poictou, Dfiadc him very powerful in tlwit country. 

About this time, the King of Scotland invaded En- 
gland with an army of 80,000 men. Senfible of his 
danger, and of the efFetts of fuperftition on the minds 
of the people, Henry went barefoot to Becket's tomb, 
f roftrated himfelf before the fhrine of the faint, re- 
mined in faftfcQg and praying during a whole day, and 
watched all night the holy reKques. Heaven fubmitted 
to a penance flill mere fmgiilar and humiliating. He 
, aflTembled a chapter of the monks, put a fcourge of dif- 
cipiine ipto the bands of each, and prefented his bare 
ihoulders to thelafhes which thefe ecclefiaRics infli6^- 
ed upon him i Next morning he received abfolution, ; 
and his generals obtained, on the fame day, a great vic- 
tory over the Scots, which was regarded as a proof of 
his final reconciliation with Heaven, and with Thomas 
^ Becket. 

The amours oflhis monarcTi rendered him unhappy 
in- his old age. Among the number of his miilrellcs, 
was RofamomI, daughter of Lord Clifford, ufually dif. 

tinguiihed 
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tinguiflicd by the appellation of Fair Ro/amond, on adu 
count of her exquifite beauty. We are told, that Henry, 
who entertained a violent and lafting afFedion for this 
lady, concealed her in a labyrinth, in Woodftock park, 
where {he was at length difcovcred, and poifoned by 
the queen ; but this part of the i4ory, though adopted " 
by many hiftorical writers, feems to be fabulous. 
His infidelity, however, was refented by Eleanor, who 
encouraged his fons in repeated rebellions, \vhich fo 
affeded their father, that he died of a fever at Chinon 
A D n8o ^^ France,^ in the 57th year of his age. 
9' . For wifdom, virtue, and abilities, Henry 
was the greateft prince of his time. 

Richard I. the eldeft furviving fon of Henry II. 
fumamed Coeur de Lion, from hb great courage, made 
a mod oiagnificent cryfade to the Holy Land, where 
he took Afcalon, and performed prodigies of valour. 
After feveral glorious, but frnitlefs campaigns, he 
matte a truce of three years with Saladin cniperor q{ 
the Saracens. In his return to England, he .was trea- 
cheroufly furprifed by the duke of Auftria, who fcnt 
him a prifoner to Henry VI. His ranfom was fixed 
by the fordid emperor at three hundred thoufai>d 
pounds. " . ' 

The truce being expired, the war between England 
and France was refumed, and carried on by both parties 
wkh great animofity and cruelty. At laft, however, 
A n 1100 Richard was killed at the (lege of ^62WIHllK^!^i^/'^ 
^•^•"99- One Bertrand de'^SewdMi, an archer,., 
took aim at him, and pierced his ^(gdfi^r^'^^'nh an ar- 
row. The king immediatnly gave orders for* the af- •. 
fault, took' the place, and hanged all the garrifon, ex- 
cept Gourdon, whom hp referved for a more cruel ex- 
ecution. The wownd in itfelf was not dangerous ; - 
but the unfkilful furgeon in extradling the arrow, 'fo 
rankled the paYt, that a gangrene enfued, and it prov- » 
ed mortal. When Richard lound his end approaching, 

he 
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-Ic fent for Gourdon, and afked why he fought his life. 
** My father, and my two brothers," replied the .un- 
daunted foldierj^-* fell by your fword, and you intended 
to have exeOufed me. I am now in yoiir pqwcr, and 
you may dc^ your worft ; but I fhall endure the moil 
fevere torments with pleafure, fm'ce Heaven has af- 
forded me fuch revenge, as, Vrith my own hand,1:o*be 
the catife of your death." Struck Njvith the boldnefs of 
the reply, and humbled by his approaching diffblution, 
Richard ordered the prifoner to be fet at liberty. Bnt 
^ his blood-tTiiffty general, Marcadee, a ft ranger to fuch 
' generofity, feizetl the unhappy man, flayed him alive, 
' and then hanged him. ' 

The reign of John, who fucceeded his brother 
Richard 1% is infamous iri the Englifli. hjftory/ He 
put to fJeath prince Arthur, who^ had tlie hereditary 
right to the crown,, beings the eldeft fort of his brother 
GebfFry, His misfortunes ^coihimenced * with this 
crime. AH rtefl were ft ruck* with horror at- the in- 
human deed, and he was from that moment detefted by 
his fubjeds, bo\h in England and on the continent. . 
Through his bafenefs and cowardice, the Englifh "loft 
the greateft part of their territories in. France. The 
church alfo, which had not declined a conteft with tl^e 
moft powerful inonarchs, took advantage of John[s 
imbecility, and with the moft aggravating cjmumftan- 
ces of infolence and fcorn, forc^ed her yoke upon him. 
Pope Innocent ordered the monks of Caiiterbury, with- 
out the icing's permiftion, to ele6l for their primate, 
cardinal Langton, an Engliihman by birthj but at- 
tached to the fee of Rome, . ,' - 

John was' greatly enraged when. he lieard of this 
:intringment of his. prerogative, and, venting his paf- 
fionon.the monks, fent two knights to expel th^m from 
their convent, and take poffefliqn of their revenues. 
Upon which, the pope, after many admonitions and 
threats, laid the kingdom under an interdi6l» By this 
. ^ , feutence, 



feRtcncp, thcnatiott was oSfa fudden deprived of all the 
exterior rites of reiUgion* 'The altars were defpailtd 
of their ornaments. The crofles, the reliques, the 
images, the.ftatues of th^ faints, were laid on the 
ground; and, as if the air itfelf were profaned, and . 
might pollute thqm by itscoivta£l, the pricfts carefully 
covered them up, even from their own approach and 
veneration. The ufe of bells entirely ceafedin all the 
churches. ,The bells themfelves^ were removed from 
the fteeples, a Ad laid on .the groun.<l with the other fa- 
cred utenfils. Maf5 was celebrated with (hutdoori, 
aad none bet the priefts were admitted to that holy 'in- ^ 
lliiution . The xlead were >ipt interred in- confec rated 
ground, but wepe thrpwn into ditches, .or. buried iu 
common fields. The people were prohibited the ufc 
ofmeat, as in Xent, and debarred tridm all pleafiire^ 
and amufements. Tbey w.ere forbidden even to fa- 
lute each other, or fo much aff to ftavf their beards, 
and give any decent attention to their perCbn and ap- 
parel. Every thing wore the appearance of the deep- 
ed diftrefs, and of the mod immediate apprehenfions' 
of divine vengeance and indignation. - ' • ^ 

John at laft fo much dreaded a French 'invafion, 
that he became a tributary to the pope, and laid his 
^roVn and regalia at the fovrt of the legate PahdoUi 
who kept them five days. The great barons refenied 
his iiieannefs, by taking arms; but he repeated his 
ftameful fub'miflions to the pope, arid," after experi- 
tncing various fortunes of war, M^as at laft brought fd 
A n A low, that the b^ron? obliged him to figA* 
-ft. U.I 210. ^^^ gj^^ ^^^^ ^^ well inown by th^ 

name of Magna Charta. This, bufinefs was tr:(r\f-, 
acted at Runnemede, between Windfor and Plains, a 
fpot ever fince defervedly celebrated, and even hallow- 
ed by eyery zealous lover of Hberly.- Though John 
feemed to fubmit to all thefe regulation^, he only dift 
fembUd, till* he couW find a favourable opporturtt^ 

for 
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for annuTlmg all his conceffions, H^virtg call^ upon 
the pope for pfoteftion, the barons withdrew thetr al- 
legiance from him, and transferred it to Lewis, the 
eldeft fon of Philip Augnftus king of France. But the 
imprudent paniality of Lewis to his countrymen ,en- 
creafed that jealoiify, which k was fo natural for the 
Knglifli to entertain in their prefent fituation, and did 
great hurt to his caufe. Many of the diflfatisfied 
barons return^ to the king's party; and John was 
preparing to make a laft eiFort for his*crown, wlien 
death put an end to his troubles and his crimes. His 
charafter is nothing but a complication of vices, equal- 
ly mean and odious, ruinous tohimfelf and deftruftivc 
to his people. ' 



CHAP. II. 

THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT OF THIS PERIOD. 

A BLIND obedience to the pope being as much a 
tenet of the Norman monks, as it had been of 
their predeceflTofs the Anglo-Saxons, little change was 
made in the Engli (Ir church by the invafjon in 1066. 
B\it the high-fpirited foreigners, who replaced the 
churchmen, whom William drove from their benefices, 
foon quarreled among themlelves^ about precedence i 
and it was not without great difficulty that the arch- 
biihop of York could be. brought to yield obedience to 
Lanfranc of Gantepbury,- a zealous champion for the 
doftrine of tranfubftantiation, tjien little known in 
G«at Britain. 

The celibacy of the clergy, though enjoined by a 
thoufand canons, met with great oppofirion So diffi- 
cult is it for thelaw8 of men to overcome the lavvs of na- 
ture! -By one of the canons of an Engliih counciJ, 
4eU at Winchefter in 1076, the fecular clergy who 

had 
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hi T^cs, arc allowed to keep them ; which is a fi$f- 
iScient proof, th^tt they formed a very powerful party, 
But thofe who had Wt wives, are forbidden to marry ; 
and biiHops are prohibited for the future to ordain any 
man who had i wife. 

The cnifades were the plague of Europe, and the 
fcourge of Afia and Egypt, during this period. They 
ruined millions of families, and involved even the opu- 
lent in mifery^and want. To defray the enormous 
cxpence, the rich opprelTed iheir valfals, and obliged 
them, amidft poverty and defpair, to.enliil in the cru- 
lade. The crufaders were invelted by the pope with, 
privileges, detrimental to the. honours of the Deity, 
and the common rights of thi ir neighbours. They 
Merc exempted ffom all profecution for debt, during 
the time of their fervice. They paid no taxes to their 
fovereigns, nor anjr intereft for what money they had 
borrowed. They had power to alienate their lands 
Vithout the confent ot their fuperiors. They had the- 
Ml pardon of all their fins, paft, prefect, or fiiturc» 
confirmed to them by the papal bulls; and they were 
alfured that angels would carry their fouls ftraight t0 
bcaven, if they met their death in the holy warfare. 
Europe by means of thefe expeditions, was drained of 
^er rulers, her inhabitants, and wealth. Murders, 
^2p€s, and robberies, were €v<?ry where committed 
with impunity, by thefe pretended^ armies of Chrift; 
whilft Afia, and part of Europe, exhibited a fcene of 
blood, and horrid devaluation.. Previous to theif 
inarch, they difpofed of their poflTeffions, as at the point 
0^ death. To fecure the proteftion of heaven, amidft 
ibeir expeded dangers', they bequeathed large dona^ 
lions to the monks and prieils; and thofe who had 
iaw.fuits with the* clergy, gave them up in their favour.. 

A great number of the brfhops and abbots, havingac- 
cottipanled the facred troops as commanders, volunte^rsi 
^r chaplains^ the pikfts and monks, in their abfenc«, 

abiindoiKA' 



were introduced. The king fiirhfelf, when he had 
let his lands ^t their full value, if another tenant 
came and offered more, gave them to him w^ho offered 
matt: and the great men were inflamed with fuch a 
rage for money that Ihey did not care by what means it 
was acquired. The more they talked of juftice, the 
more injurioufty they aSed. Thofe who were called 
jufticiaries, were the fountains of all iniquity. She- 
riffs and judges, whofe peculiar duty it wa^ to pro- 
nounce righteous judgnients, were the moft cruel of 
alU tyrants, aad greater plunderers than coniaio^ 
thieves and.robbers."* 

The prerogative of buying, in preference to others, 
all things necelTary for their court and.caftks, com- 
monly called purveyance^ >^hich belonged to the kings 
6f England in this period, was a fource of infinite 
vejcations and injuries td the people, "The purvey- 
ors, who attended the court,*' fays a refpeQable hifto- 
rian, *f plundered and deftroye^ the whole country 
through which the king palTed, without any controul. 
Some of them were fo intoxicated with malice, that 
when they could not confiime all the provifions in the 
houfes which they invaded, they either fold or burnt 
them. After having wafhed their horfes' feet with the 
liquors which they could not drink, they let them run out 
dn the ground, or deftroyed them in fome other way." 
The Saxon courts of juftice were now faffered to 
decline. The county-court in particular, the dignity 
of which, for feveral years, furvived the Norman in- 
Tafiotti fell by a ftrbke of defpotifm equally unjufl and 
impolitic. For, about the year 1085, thebifhops and 
abbots were prohibited from fitting there. On this, 
the lay-noblemen thought It beneath their dignity to 
attend, and that hall of juftice, whofe bench ufed to 
be crowded with prelates and peers, was gradually 
deferted. The 

• Henry of Huntingdon. " 



The king's court, after the conqueft warvery Iplcn^ 
did. Here fat the great otficcrJ of the crown, the 
juftices, and the barons. In the monarch's abfence ' 
the firft jufticiary always prefided. The ceremonies 
were magnificent, and the habits brilliant and cofUy. 
Could pomp and parade have compenfated for the ' 
want of equity, the Saxon juris-prudence mi^ht haye 
been forgotten. Courts were held by the barons at 
.the halls of their caftles, where caufes of a trivial na- 
ture were decided. 

Fines were a confiderable branch of the royal reve* 
nue. It appears from the aiicient records ot the ex» 
chequer, whicK are ftill extant, that the kings of 
England, at this period, like eadern princes, could not 
be approached without a prcfent. Even juftice itfelf 
was bought and fold. The fnpreme court. of judica- 
ture was open to none, who did not bring prelents to 
the king. The barons of the exchequer were not 
afhamed to infert, as an article in their recards, that 
the county of Norfolk gave money that they might be 
fairly dealt with. Enormous fums were paid by fc* 
males, either for leave to marry, or, more commonly^ 
that they might not be forced to wed againft their wiUL . 
Even ladies of high rank were not exenspted from fucll » 
impofitions ; for we find Lucia, countefs of Cbefteif^ 
paying " five marks of filver, that fhe might n6t^ 
during next five years only, be compelled to marry.- * 
Ought not we then to think ourfelves very happy,^ that 
we live in a civilized age, and under a limited' mfi^ 
natchy? 

Thofe who had not money to compound for mot* 
ders, rapes, and other capital offences, were put to 
death; and the common place of- execution was 
Smithfield. 

But the rigour of the Anglo-Norman government, 

and 

* Madox's accouat «f the Exchequer. 
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and the licentious fpirit of the nobles, proved uhU 
matel)r favourable to general liberty. The opprefTed 
. • people looked up to the king for proteAion ; and cir- 
cumftances enabled thefn to obtain it. The defed of 
the title of WilNam II. and of Henry I. induced them 
to liden to the complaints of their Englifli fubjedls^ 
and to redrefs many of theif grievances. The people^ 
in fome meafure fatisfied with the relief afforded them, 
became fenfible of their confeouence, and* of their ob* 
ligations to, the crown; while -the barons, finding 
themfelyes in quiet pofleflion of their Englifti eftates, 
and apprehending no future diflurbance from the na- 
tives, bore with impatience the burden^ impoied upon 
them by William I. and to which they had readily 
fubmittedy in the hour of conqueft and of danger. 
They faw the neceffity of being more indulgent »o their 
vaflais, in order to obtain fufScient force, to enable ■ 
them to retrench the prerogatives of the fovereign, 
and of conneding their caufe with that of the people. 
> Thus reftored to a (hare in the legiilatur^, the 
EngUfh commonalty felt more fully their own impor- 
tance ; and by a loi^ and vigorous ilrugglcj maintained 
with unexatnpled perfeverancc, they wrefted from 
both the king and the nobles, all the other rights of a 
free people, of which their Anglo-Saxon anceftors 
had been robbed by the violent invafion, and cruel 
policy of William the Norman. To thofe rights 
they were entitled as -men, .by the great law of nature 
iMnd reafdn^ which declares the welfare of the whole 
community ^o be the end of all civil government ^ and 
at Ei^Uibmen, kg ihbciitance. 



CHAP. 
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^ CHAP IV" - 

LITERATURE. 

MOST of the pcrfons who attempted to revive 
literature, in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries» had received indruAion, and derived their princi* 
pies of fcienee, from the Greeks in the Eaftern empire, 
or the Arabs in Spain and Africa. Both thofe peopki 
acute and inquifiuve to excefs^ corrupted the Iciences 
whichthey cultivated. The Greeks rendered theology 
a fydem of fpeculative refinement, or ^ndlefs contro- 
verfy ; and the Arabs communicated to phiiofophy a 
fpirit of metaphyfical and frivolous fubtlety. Mtf- 
led by th^fe guides, the perfona who firft applied to 
icience were involved in a maze of intricate inquiries. 
Inftead of allowing their fancy to take .its natural 
range, and produce fuch works of elegant ir^'ention,, 
ms might have improved the tafte, and refined the fexi- 
timents of the age, they.fpent the whole force of their 
genius in fpeculations as unavailing as they were dif- 
Scuit. 

Judicial aftrology, in this period, was cultivated 
with more diligence than the mofl ufeful fcience. 
None, indeed, but aftrblogers, were honoured with 
the name of mathematicians. Thefe pretended prog- 
nofticators were fo much admired, that there was 
hardly a prince, or even nobleman, in Europe, who 
did not keep one or more of them in his family, to 
caft the horofcopes of his children, difcover the fuccefs 
of his defigns, and the public events that were to hap- 
pen. The moft famous of thefe aftrologers publifhed 
a kind of almanacs every year, with a variety of pre- 
diaions concerning the weather, and other events* 
We have the following quotation from one of thefe 
almanacs, in the works of a learned writer. of thofe 
times. «• The aftrologers call this year (1170) the 
' . wonderful 
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wonderful year, from tli^ fingiilar fituation of the pUr 
nets and conftellations, and fay, that in the courfe^ it 
the councils of kings will be changed, wars will be 
frequent, and the world will be troubled with feditions ; 
that learned* men will be difcouraged ; but towards the 
end of the year they will be exalted."* From this 
fpecimen we may perceive, that their prediSions were 
couched in very general- and artful terms. But by 
departing fpm this prudent conduit, and becoming a 
litile too plain and pofitive, they brought a temporary 
difgracc on th^rafelves and their art. For, in the be- 
^ginning of the year 1186, all the gr^at aftrologers-in 
the Chriitian world agreed in declaring, that from an 
extraordinary CQnjun'dion of the planets in the fjgn 
Libra, which had never happened before, and would 
ptvtT happen again, there would arife on Tbefday, the 
i6th of September at three o'clock mthemoming, a moft 
dreadful ftorm, which would fweep away. not only 
fingle houfes^ but even great towtis and cities ; that 
this ftorm would be followed by a deftrudlive ptfiU 
Icnce, bloody wars, and all the plagued that had ever 
afBi£ted miferable mortals. This direful predi<aiori 
fpread terror and confternation over Europe, though 
it was contradi(fted by the Mahometan aftrologers of 
Spain, who faid, there would only be a few Ship- 
ivrecks, and a little failure in the vintage and harvsit. 
When the awful day drew near, Baldwin, arch- 
bifliop of Canterbury, commanded a folemri faft of 
three days to be obferved over all his province. But. 
to the utter confufion of the poor aftrologers,' the^ i6th 
of September was uncommonly ferene and calm, the 
whole feafon remarkably mild and healthy, " and 
there Were no ftorms all that year," fays a pleafant 
writer, " but what the archbiftiop raifed in the church 
by his own turbulence." 

• CHAP,' 

■•«• 

• JohnofSaliibury. 
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CHAP. V. . ! 

THE ARTS. . ' * 

» 

THE conqueft of England by the Normans very 
tmich contributed to the improvement oft the art 
of agriculture in Britain. For, by that event, many 
thoufands of hun>andme9, from the fertile plains of 
Flanders, France, arid Normandy, fettled in this ifland, 
obtained eftates or farms, and eQ>ployed the fame me* 
thods in the cultivation of them, which thty had ufcd 
in their native countries. 

Archite&ure received as great improvements as a«> 
griculture. The twelfth century, indeed, may ve»7 
properly be called ihe age of architedore, in which 
the rage for building was more violent in Eoglani 
than at any other time. The religious of every orden , 
enjoying peace and profperity, di^layed the moft af*- 
tonifliing ardour in every thing that might increaft 
the fplendor of divine worfliip^ The ancient edifices^ . 
which had been raifcd in the days of Edgar, and Edt 
ward the Confeflbr, were dcrablifhed, and others of 
greater magnificence were ere<Eled. ? 

As William was fen fible, that the want of fortified 
places in England had greatly facilitated his conqueft; 
and might facilitate his expulfion he built ftrong caf* 
ties in all the towns, within the royal demefnes. All 
his earls, barons, and even prelates, imitated his ex- 
ample ; and it was the firft care of every one who re- 
ceived the grant of an eflate from the crown, to build 
a caftle upon it for his defence and refidence. WiU 
liam Kufus was 'ftill a greater builder than his father. 
" This prince," fays an early writer, " was mucli 
addi£ted to building royal caftles aqd palaces, as the. 
caftles of Dover, Windfor, Norwich, Exeter, the 
palace of Weftminfter, and many others, teftify ; nor 
W4S there, any king of England befo/e him, whoerc£W 
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ed fo many, and fuch noble edifices." The author 
of the Saxon Chronicle informs us, that in the year 
1 1 54 when king Stepheadied, the whoU kingdom Tvas 
covered with eafiles. During his turbulent reign^ 
cieven hundrfed dnd fifteen cafties were raifed with 
filch -expedition, that the poor people were quite worn 
dot with hard labour. 

Sculpture, under tbe extenfive protedion of fupcr- 
ftition, flourtihed in the ages we now examine. Xhe 
patron faint at leafi adorned every church, and -in all 
the cathed<^ls images abounded. Painting was much 
ufed by the Anglo-Normans, in the decoration of 
churches, and the beautiful paintings in the cathedral 
^ Canterbury, built by archbiihop Lanfranc, are 
much Celebrated. In the fpecimens of their minia-* 
tere-pamtin^, which are flill extant, we perceive not 
<Bnly the five primary colours, but alfo various com- 
binations of them. The accurate connoiiTeur, how- 
jever, will not allow that they were acquainted with 
the art of painting in oil. The illumination of books 
was a branch of miniature-painting followed by the 
monks, with great fuccefs. The materials, which 
thefe holy artifts employed, were fo dusable, that their 
mifl'als ilill dazzle our eyes with the brightnefs . of 
their colour, and the fplendpr of their gilding. To 
adorn the bible and other books, copper-plates are now 
ufed, inftcad of this art. 

Though poetry did not flourifli during this period, 
it did not tail for want of patronage. The Saxon 
Matilda, queen to Henry Beauclerc, was a generous 
patronefs of poets. Longchamp, the favorite minifler 
of Richard Coeur deLion, kept many bards in his 
pay, and even allured minftrels from France to enliv- 
en the fireets of London by their fongs. The works, 
Ikowever, which met with fuch encouragement from 
people of rank, were compofed in the Norman, or 
French' languages, the original EngUjSi poetry being 
bill little cultivated. It 
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It was dangerous in tfa^Ie times to write fatirical 
verfcs againft men in power. Henry L conJemned 
one Luke de Barra to iiave his eyes pulled Out^ fpr 
writing defamatory ballads againft'him. ; and when the 
earl of Flanders warmly interceded fbr the unhappy 
poet, thjB king replied, <*This man, being a wit, a 
poet, and a nlinftrel, hath compofed many indecent 
fongs againft me, and fung them openly> to the great 
entertainment and diverfion of my enemies, he mall, 
therefore, be punifhed, to deter others from the like 
petulance. " This cruel fen^nce was accordingly exe- 
cuted on the unhappy fatirift, who died of the wounds 
he received in ilrugglirlg with the executioner. 



CHAP. VI. 

BrCKJRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

' 11 '^HE limits of this work will admit only of a brief 
JL account of the moft eminent cHaraders. 

Ingulphus^ abbot 6f Croyland, who was born in 1030, 
and died in rogi , wrote an excellent hiftory .of his own 
abbey, into which he has introduced much of the ge- 
neral hiitory of the Kingdbm, with a variety of curi- 
ous anecdotes jiot to be found any where elfc. He 
was a great favorite of William the Conqueror, and 
obtained many previlegesfor his monaitery, which he 
rebuilt. 

Lanfrancy archbifliop of Canterbury, who diisd in 
1089, rebuilt the cathedral of Canterbury, and has the 
character of a great flatefman, as well as oi a learned 
prelate. 

Anfelmy the ' fucceflbr of L^nfranc,. died in H09" 

He was -the firft archbifliop who refttaihed the Englilb 

clergy from marrying, and was canonized in the reigit 

«f JBtcnry: VII. He excelled in the application of 

G 5 nctaphyfics 
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ipiietaphyfics tp theological fubjefls, which .n^acic 
•film tp be'confidered as one of the fathers of fcholaltic 
aivinity. 

Eadmer^ the friend and contemporary of Anfelm;- 
and bifhop of St. Andrew's^ in Scotland, wrote the 
hiftory of his own time in fi< books, from 1 066 to 
1 1 22. This work is highly efteemed for its authenti- 
city^ and purity of ilyle. 

Nicholas Brgkespere^ the only Englifhman who ever 
fat in St. Peter's chair, was born near St. Alban's, and 
vin his youth performed, the meaneft offices about the 
abbey of that place, in \f hich his father was a monk. 
Being refufed the habit in that monaftery, he went to 
Rome, and, after many viciflitudes of fortune, was 
introduaed to pope Eugenius III. who was fo pleafed 
with hini, that he made him a bifhop. He fucceeded 
to the popedom in ri54, and took the name of Adrian ; 
on which Henry II. of England, fent the abbot of St. ' 
Alban's, with three bifhops, to congratulate him, 
when his holinefs granted him a bull for the conquefl 
of Ireland. In 1155, the emperor Frederic held his^ 
ftirrup while he mounted on horfeback, when the pope 
condu£fed him to Rome, and confecrated him king of 
the Romans, in St. Peter's church* He died in 1159, 
leaving fome letters and homilies, which are ftiil 
extant. 

William of Mfllmjburyy a monk and librarian of that 
abbey, and an excellent Englifh hiflorian to his own 
time, died in 1146. Few writers have bisen fo highly 
' praifed ^s.jthis .modefl friar, whofe humble fentiments*^ 
of his own merit deferve to be recorded. ** I prefumc 
not/' fays he, **to.expe£l the applaufe of my contem- 
poraries ; but I hope, that when favor and malevolence 
are no nftote, I fhall receive from impartial poilerit/ 
the chaf a£ler 6f an induflrious though not an eloquent 
hiftoriographer." . In his hiflory, he bears flrongtenj 
tiniony^ to the ex^ejiGe>f .Epglifli ^^ip?s. \\r^i 
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vale'* (fpeaking of the vale of Gloucefter, where he 
had chiefly fpent hif days') */ is more abundant in vine- 
yards than any other part of Ejigland. They produce 
great quantities of fweet grapes, the wine of which is 
hardly inferior in flavor to that of France^" 

In 1148, Geoffrey de Magnaville was made earl of 
Effex. Being afterwards ill-treated by. king Stephen, 
he was driven to revolt, committed many aSs of vio- 
lence, and died in a ftate of excommunicaiion. The 
templarsj having wrapped his body in lead, hung it on a 
tree in the garden, in which fituation it remained till 
he was abfolved. He lies in the temple church in 
London ; his flatue is armed, and has a monk's cowl 
round the neck,' ^ 

Geoffrey of Monmouth y bifliop of St. Afaph, was a 

. famous hiftorian, in the reign of Henry I; Too 
much ridicule has been thrown on his hiftory . It was 
not his own. The greateft part of it was tranllated 
froih an Arraorican manufcript. The whole is a 
romance; and, in thofe days, romance was a fpecies 
of writing much honoured. 

Henry of Huntingdon^ a prieft, poet, ami hiftorian, 
died in 1170. Mr. Warton has ^publifhed a long 
letter of this author to a friend, on the contempt of 

*the world, which, contains many curious anecdotes of 
the kings, nobles, prelates, and other great men, who 
were his contemporaries, ' 

William Little y better known by his Latin name 
Gulielmus Neubrigienfis, cxwupofed a hiftory of Eng- 
land in five books, fioni the NornAan coxiqueft to 1 197, 
which, for verachy, regularity of difpofition^ and pu- 
rity of language, is one of the moft valuable produftions 
of this period. i . 

yahn of Sidifburyj who died in 11 28, wis a man of 
fuch learping, that when his adherence to the turbu- 
lent Becket forced him into exile, his merit gained 

. him the fee pf Chartrts in France. His work ** De 
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nugts curialiumf ei vejiigiis fhihfophorum^^ is the moft 
curious and valuable monument of tlie Engliih litera- 
ture of the 1 2th centyry. 

GiraUus Cambrenjisy who died in 1 198, wrote ** A 
Hiftory of the Woi4d/* in which his information ref- 

?e<2ing ecclefiaftical affairs is extremely valuable, 
n 1 172, he was put in poffeflion of feveral benefices, 
one of which he obtained by convifting the incumbent 
of keeping a concubine. Being vain and conceited, 
he expatiates on the exquifite delight which he gave at 
Oxford, by publicly reading' his books. He alfo 
fpeaks of his Latin fermons, which excited the iioneit 
Welftimen to take the crofe for the recovery of Jem- 
falem, though they did not underftand a word of the 
language in which he had preached. He dwells with 
tranfport.on his own princely lineage, which, he avers, 
made Henry II. fo jealous of him, as to hinder his 
preferment. 

This asra alfo boafted the Anacreon of England, 
JValUr Mupesy the witty ^rch-deacon of Oxford, and 
chaplain to Henry II. He fupported the caofe of 
the married clergy againft pope Innoc;ent, in the fol- 
lowing humorous verfes: 

«* Prifcian's head to break 'tis faid 

It is your intention; 
Hie and haec he bids us take 

To the prieft's declenfion. 

One of thefe you harftly feize 

And rob us of our treafure, 
Hie (jAorie for hac muft moanj 

*Tis our pontiff's plcafurc.** 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 

COMMERCi. 

THE commerce of England, which had not been 
contemptible c^n during the ravages of her va- 
rious fpoilers, began in this period to increafe wiiii 
fome rapidity. Bcfides London, whofe opulent tra- 
ders were ftyled barom^ York, Briftol, Canterbury, 
Exeter^ and many other towns, grew rich and refped- 
able by their attention to trade and navigation. It is 
painful to relate that for fome years after the Roman 
mvafion. Haves continued to compofe a part of the ex- 
ports from England, notwithftanding the decree iflued . 
by the great council agalnft this odious traffic. More 
laudable exports were horfes, wool, leather, cloth, 
corn, lead and tin« The imports were gold,. precious 
ftones, filk, tapefiry, furs, wines and fpices. So im- 
portant did the regulation cf their wines appear to the 
Anglo-Normans, that ^jury was appointed in every city 
to examine the merits and fettle the value of this en- 
ticing conunpdity. Spices were favorite ingredients 
in their meat, drink, and medicines. The Sabaeans 
imported to London their frankincenfe and other fpi- 
ces; and from the riclv country about Babylon they 
brought oil of palms. 

Little alteration was made by the Norman invaders 
in the coins ufed by the Anglo-Saxons. In the courfe 
of this period, the filver penny is fometimes called an 
efterling or fterling ; and good money in general is 
fometimes called eft^rling^ oxfierVmg money. ^ It is un- 
neceffary to mention the various conjedures of anti- 
quaries about the origin and meamng of this appella^ 
tion. Th^ moft probable opifiion feems to be that 
fome artifts from Germany, who were called Eftcr- 
lings, from the Situation of their country, had beei^ 
employed in. fabricating oujr mooey, wliich coiialifted 
..,1 diiefly 
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chiefly of filver pennies : and that from them the pen- 
ny was called an elterling, and our money efttrltngor 
fterling money. 

CHAP. VUI. 

MANNERS. 

THE very fingular fpirit of chivalry which began 
lo difplay ttielfabout the beginning of this period, 
and was introduced into England by the Normans, 
gave a new turn to the education of the young nobility 
and gentry, in order to fit them for obtaining the ho- 
nour of knighthood, which was then an objeS: of am- 
bition to the greateft princes. 

Thofe noble youths, who weredefigned for the pro- 
fefflon of arms and the honours of knighthood, were 
early taken out of the hands of the women, and placed 
in the family of fome git!at prince or baron. , 

At their firft entrance into this fchool , of chivalry, 
they afted in the capacity of Pages or Valets. For 
f hofe names, wiiich are now appropriated to domeftic 
fervants, were then fometimes given, to the icxss and 
brothers of kings. In this Nation they were in- 
ftrufted in the laws of coprtefy and politenefs, and in 
the firft rudiments of chivalry, and martial exerclfes, 
jio fit them for fhining in courts, at tournaments, and 
, on t'he field of battle. Henry i I . received this part of 
his education in the family of his uncle; Robert carl of 
Glouceftei^ who was one of the moft accompIi(hed 
knights of the age in which he fleuriflied. After xhtj 
had fpent a competeht time in the ftation of pages, 
they were advanced to the more honorable rank of 
cfquires. Then they were admitted into more fami- 
liar intercourfe with the knights and ladies of the court^ 
and p^rfe£led in dancing, riding, hawking, hunting, 
tilting^'^d olher accom^U&ments fitceiSkry to & them. 
.• *••' , for 
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for performing the qffices of knighthood, to which they 
afpired. In a word the coiirt3 of kings, princes, and 
great barons, were a kind of colleges cf chivalry, as 
^he univerfities were of the arts and fcienccs ^ and the 
youth in both advanced through feveraJ degrees to the 
higheft honours. 

The exercifes of the youth' in thefe fchooU of. chi- 
valry are thus dcfcribed by a celebrated writer in the 
reign of Henry II. ** Every funday in lent, imme- 
diately after divine fer-vice, crowds of noble aiidfpright- 
ly youths, mounted on war horfes, admirably trained 
to perform all their turnings and evolutions, ride into ' 
the fields in diftin^ bands, armed with lances and 
ihields^ and exhibit reprefeotations of battles, and go 
through :\11 their martial exercifes. Many of the 
young nobility, whq have not yet received the honour 
of knighthood, ifTue from the king's court, and from 
the houfes of bifliops, earls, and harons, to make trial 
of their courage, ftrength, and fkill in arms. The 
hope of victory roufes the fpirits of thefe noble youths ; , 
their fiery horfes neigh, and prance, and champ their 
foaming bits. At length the fignal is given, and the 
fports begin. The youths, divided into oppofite bands, 
encountejr one another. ' In one place fome fly, and 
others purfue, without being able to overtake them. 
In another place, one of the bands overtakes and over- 
turns the other." . I 

The martial fports, commonly called ioumamenui \ 
were very favorite diverfions in thofe ages. When a ■ 
prinpe had /efolved to hoW a, tournament, he fent he- 
ralds to the neighbouring, courts and countries $o ppb- 
lilh bis defigni >aod to invite'all brave and loyal knights 
to honour the intended fokmnity.whh their pxefence. 
This invitation was.accepted with the greateft joy,, 
and a vaft number of ladies and gentlemen commonly 
affembled,.^ All idle 'Kgi^btg, who proppfed to.enter the?- . 
lifts, hung 6p xtUi mkldsiii ZJ^ie^^iilp^ 
.♦i^Ai^r .^ - ^ ' feouring 



brought from Conftantinople, Babylon, Alexahdria,. 
Paleftine, Syria, and PhaBnicia.** Thefe delicacies, 
we may pr^fume, were very expenfive ; for. Thomas 
a Becket g^ve five pounds, equivalent to feventy-five 

founds at prefent, for one difti of eels. Great men 
ad fome kinds of provifions at their tables, which are 
not now to be found in Britain. When Henry II. 
entertained hi^s own court, the great officers of his ar- 
my, with a,li the kings ancl great men of Ireland, in 
« Q Dublin, at the feftival of Chriftmas, the 

'-^ ' Irifti princes and chieftains were quite 
ftftonlfhed at the variety o/provifions which they beheld, 
and .were not cafily prevailed upon to eat the flefli of 
cranes^ a kind of food to which they had not been ac-* 
Gudomed. I n the remaining monuments of thofe agc^s, 
we meet with the names of feveral diflies, asdellegrout, 
inaupigyrnun^ and karumpie, the compofition of which 
is now unknown. « , 



CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS, AND CURIOUS PARTICULARS. . 

IN io6Si the'EiigUfli were required to put out 
their fires and candles, at eight in the evening, on 
the ringing of the curfew bell. They were alfo obliged 
j^o tieliver up their arms. 

In 1 091, a ftorm at South Weft blew down 600 
houfes, and many churches in London. Beams from 
,the roof Qf Mary bone church were whirled away by 
the wind with fuch force, that they funk down twenty 
feet in the ftreet. They could not be dug out, but 
were fa wed off even with the ground. In the fame 
year'Ingulphus, abbot of Croy land, laments the def- 

truflion 

* John of Salilbury, 



truSion of his moiiaftery by ffre, and particularly the 
lofs of a precious aftronomical inftrument, which hos. 
caMsz Nadir. "It was ^ beautiful table," fays he, 
'* wherein Saturn was of copper,- Jupiter of gold. 
Mars of iron, and the Sun of filver. The eyes were 
charmed, and the mind inftrufled by beholding the 
colore-circles, the Zodiac, and all its figns, formed 
with wonderful art, of metals and precious ftohes." 
Was not this an imperfeft orrery ? , 

In 1092, a dreadful conflagration deflroyed the 
great eft part of London. 

In 1 100, an inundation of the fea happened, which 
overflowed the lands of Godwin, earl of Kent, to fbis 
day called Godwin Sands Of thefe^ fho^ls, the late 
Mr. Smeaton, civil engineer, gives the following acr 
count, **Upon our journey to Ramfgate, having 
vifited Godwin's fands, in order to examine their na- 
ture, we found that, though like qyickfand, they 
were clean and unconneSed, yet they lay fo clofethat 
it was difficult to work a pointed iron bar into them, 
more than to the depth of 6 or 7 feet." 

In 1 108, great numbers of Flemings leaving their 
country, on account of floods, repaired to the eaftern 
coafts of England, and were troublefome to tl\e inhabi- 
tants/ Henry removed them to Pembroke (hire, 
where their defcendants dill retain a diltiadlion in lan- 
guage from the aboriginal Welch. 

In 1 1 10, Henry matched one of his illegitimate fons 
to the rich heirefs of Fitz-Aymon. The lady had a 
poetical turn ;: and when thg king told her that his 
fon*s name was Robert, fhe thus addrefled him : 
** It were to me a great (ha me 
**To have a lord without twa name." 
On which Henry conferred on him the name of Fitz- 
Roy. About this period, fumames were much ufed 
by people of rank in England. 

In 1 1 14, the Thames was fo ill iupplicd with water, 

that 
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that people walked acrofs between the bridge and towltr 
of London, the water pnly reaching up to their knees^ 

In 1 136, there was a great fire in London, which 
confumeda confiderable part of the city, as well as the 
bridge, then built of wood. 

In 1 174, Henry II. called together the nobility of 
Latiguedpc, in order to mediate a peace between the 
count of Thouloufe and the king of Arragon. As H^n- 
ry, however, did not attend, the nobles had nothing to do 
but tq emulate each other in wild magnificence, and 
barbarity. The following inftances, bordering upon 
infanity, fhew the fpirit of thofe €sLtly agei. The 
counters of Urgel fent to the meeting a diadem worth 
200P pounds, to'' be placed on the head of a wretched 
buffoon. The count of Thouloufe fent a diadem of 
* 4006 pounds to a favorite knight, who didributed that 
fum among the poorer knights^ Another nobleman 
gave an immenfe dinner, cooked by the flame of wax* 
tapers. But the fingulaf magnificence of count Ber- 
trand Rimbault attrafted the loudeft^ applaufe. For 
he fet the peafants around Beaucaire to plough up the 
foil, in which he fowed /mali pieces of m^ey, to the 
amount of fifteen hundred Englifli gtiineas. Piqued 
at this princely extravagance, and determined to fur- 
pafs his neighbours m favage brutality, if he coulil 
not in prodigality, lord Raymond, having ordered thir- 
ty of his moft beautiful and valuable horfes to be tied 
to flakes and fiirrounded with dry wood, heroically 
lighted the piles, and confumed his favorites aliVe ! 

In 1209, ^^ unfortunate circumftance occurred, 
which threatened the univerftty of Oij^ford with def- 
triiAion. A woman having been accidentally killed 
by a fcholar, the townfmen feized three innocent ftu-- 
dents, and executed them without due enquiry. On 
this, the profeiTors and fcholars abandoned Oxford, and 
retired to Cambridge and Reading. In I2I4> they 
were all re-inflated by a bull from Rome. 

BOOK 
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BOOK iv! 

CHAP L 

MILITARY HISTORY FROM THE DEATH OF KIN« 
}OHN, TO THE ACCJESSION OF HENRY IV. IN I399. 

ENGLAND was -in a deplorable fituation when" 
the crowp devolved upohHenry til. who was 
only nine years old. The earl of Pembroke being 
diofen his guardian, the French were driven out of the 
kingdom, and their king renounced all claims toEng- 
lifli territory, Henry, having married the daughter of 
the earl ot Provence, was perfuaded to violate the 
Great Charter. An aflbciation of the barons was im- 
mediately formed again ft him, and a civil war broke 
out, when he was abandoned by all but his Gafcons 
and foreign mercenaries. The famous Stephen 
Montfort, earl of Leiccft^r, who had married his fifter, 
being appointed general of the afibciation, the king 
and ^is two fons were defeated and taken prtfoners, at 
the k>attle of Lewes. Prince Edward, however, ob- 
tained his liberty, and afTembling a conlTderable num** 
ber of his father's fubjeds, put the rebels to flight, and ^ 
kiUed Montfort. Henry died in 1272, in the 65th 
year of his age, apd the 56th of his inglorious reign. 
But to the druggies at that time, the people, in great 
meafure, owe the liberties of the prefent day. 

Edward I. began his reign by confirming the Great 
charter, and making ftriA enquiry into the affairs of 
the ftate. He annexed the principality of Wales to 
hi&"crown,.and was the firft who gave the title of prince 
of Wales to his eldcft fon. He then invaded Scotland, 
when John BaUol, the king, renewed bis oath of fide- 
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lity, and put him in pofleffion of the whole kingdom. 
But while Ex) ward was endeavouring to recover fome do- 
minions which he had loft in France, the brave Williani 
Wallace rofe up in defence of hjs country, and, having 
difpoiTeiTed the Englifh of all the fortified places, was 
declared regent. Upon this Edward returned from 
France, advanced into Scotland at the head of a power- 
ful army, and defeated Wallace, who, feveral years af- 
ter, was betrayed into the hands of the Englifti, and fent to 
London, where that ^reat hero fuffered the death of a 
traitor. Edward died in 1307, in the 68th year of his 
age, and the 35th of his reign, having ordered his heart 
to be fent to the Holy Land. ' 

His fon Edward II. who married Ifabella, daughter 
tathe Frejjich king, mounted the throne with gtcat 
advantages, which he foon forfeited by his own impru- 
A n TiT>i ^^"ce. The battle ot 'Bannockburn be^ 
A. y. 1314. ^^^g^ }^jj^ 3j^^ Robert Bruce, eftabjifli- 
cd the Jatter on the throne of Scotland. He raifed to 
the fummit of power, the two Spencers, father and 
fon, whom the parliament banifhed. The queen, an 
amljltious and worthlefs woman, who perfuaded her 
hufband torecalthe Spencers, at laft became enamour- 
ed with Mortimer, earl of March. A breach between 
her and the Spencers foon followed, and, goii>g over 
to France with her lover, (he found means to form 
fuch a party in England, that, on her return with fome 
French troops, flie put the eldelt Spencer to an igno- 
minious death, made her liufband prifoner, and forced 
him to abdicate his crown in favour of his fon Edward 
II L thcii fifteen years of age. Nothing was now 
wanting to complete her guilt but the death of Edward 
A D t ; "- ^^' ^^^ ^^^ barbaroufly murdered in 

• • •^''7- Berkley -caftle by ruffians, fuppofed to 
be employed by her and her paramour. 
. Duiin^ ^he riiinority of Edward III. little domeftic 
tranQUiiiity vas to be expeSed. When he aflumed 

* * "^ the 
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reiris of gorcrnment, Mortimer was hanged at Ty- 
burn, and the queen herfeif was confined for lite. It 
was not long before he quarrelled wiih David, ting of | 
Scotland, though he had married his . After. David I 
was driven to France by Edward Baliol, who did ho- • 
mage to Edward for Scotland. 

In 13^7, Charles the Fair, king of France, dying 
without male iflue, Philip of Valois, his coufin, ia 
confequeiice of the Salk law, which is fuppofed to ex- 
clude temales, fucceeded to the throne. He was op- 
pofed, however, by Edward, as being the fori of Ifa- 
bella, filler to the deceafed kfng, and firft m the female 
fucceffion. - The former was preferred; but the cafe 
being doubtful, Edward purfued his claim, and invaded 
France with a powerful army. 'The war,»on the 
part of Edward, was a continued fcene of fucccfs and 
viSory. I n i ^40, he took the title of king of France^ 
which he uied m all public aRs, and quartered the 
arms of France with' his own, adding this motto, Dtem 
et mofi droits *' God and my right." 

At Creffy, in 1346, the French army, confifting of 
one hundred and twenty thoyfand ^en, was defeated 
by 30,000 Englifh, chiefly by^ the valour of the prince 
of Wales, commonly called the Black Prince from the 
colour of^his armour. Forty thoufand of the French 
were flain, among whom were many of the principal'* 
nobility, twelve hundred knights, and fourteen hun- - 
dred gentlemen ; • while the Englifh loft only three 
knights, one cfqurre, and fifty private men.--* On his 
return to\he camp, Edward flew into the arms of the 
prince of Wales, who had diftinguilhed himfelf in a 
remarkable manner. " My brave fon V cried he, 
'" perfevere in your honoiirable courfc. You are my 
fon! for valiantly have you acquitted yourfeJf to day. 
You have fhewn yourfelf worthy of ertipire." 

A weak mind is elated, with the fmalleft fticcefs :.# 
great fpirit Is? 4ittle alt3£led by any*tiirn of fprtune. 

. ' Edward, 



Kdward, infteadofcxpc&ing that the vifiory at Crefly 
would be immediately fbllowed by the total fubje<SUon 
of the difputed kingdom, feemed rather to moderate 
his views. He 'prudently limited his ambition to the 
conqueft of Calais, by which he hoped to fecure an 
eafy entrance into France. - 

The batde of PoiSiers was fought in T356, between . 
the prince of Wales and John of France, in which 
the French were totally deteated, and their king taken 
prifoner. The captive king, after having received 
the moft courteous and generous treatment from his 
conqueror^ was coaduded by him to England, wfien 
he entered London, drefled in royal apparel^ and 
mounted on a beautiful fteed, whilft the prince, clad 
in meaner attire, with a humility that did him honour, 
rode By his fide on a black palfrey. 

Edward, haying left his queen' rhilippa, daughter to 
the earl of Hainault^jregent of England, fhe had the 
good fortune to take prifoner, David, king of Scot-, 
land, who had invaded England, about fix weeks after 
the battle cf Creffy. Thus two crowned heads were 
captives in London at the fame time. Both kings 
were afterwards ranfomed ; but John returned to 
England, and died at the palace of the Savoy. After 
the battle of Bretigni, into which Edward was fright- 
ened by a dreadful ftorm, his popularity declined. 
This was chiefly occafioned by his extravagant attach- 
ment to Alice Pierce, a young lady of wit and beauty, 
whofe inilueRce over him had given fuch general dif- 
guft, as to become the objeft of a parlianientary re^ 
tnonftrance* Meanwhile the prince of Wales died, 
leaving "'behind him a charader adorned with every 
eminent virtue, and which would throw luftre on the 
moft ihining period of ant:ient or modern hiftory. 
The king dW not lon^ furvive this melancholy inci- 
A. D I'l'in *'^"^* He died at Richmond in Surry, 
^- ^. 377- i^ the fixty-fifth year at his age, and 

the 
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tk fifty-firft of his reign ; one of the longefl: .and tnoft 
glorious imthe Engliih. annals. His latter days were 
indeed fomewhat obfcured, by the infirmities and follies 
of old age ; but he was noTooner dead, than the people 
of England were fenfible of their irreparable lofs, anil 
pofterity confiders him as the greateftand moft accom- 
plifhed prince of his time. 

The domeftic government of Edward was even more 
worthy of admiration than his foreign yiftories. . . By 
the prudenceand vigour of his adminiftration, England . 
enjoyed a longer term of interior peace and tranquillity 
than it had been bleft with in any former period, or 
than it experienced for many ages after. .He gained 
the affedions of the great, yet curbed their licentiouf- 
nefs. His affable and obliging behaviour, his munifir 
cence and gerierofity, made them fuccefsful in mofl 
military enterprlfes ; and their unquiet fpirits, directed 
againft a public enemy, had no leifure to breed thofe 
private feuds, to which they were naturally fo muCh 
difpofed. This internal tranquillity was the chief be^ 
nefitthat England derived from Edward's continental 
expedition ; and the miferies of the reign of his fuc* 
ceflbr made the nation fully fenfible of the value of 
the bleffing. Edward had a numerous iffue by his 
queen, Philippa, of Hainault ; viz. Edward, prince of 
Wales, Lionel, dpko of Clarence, John of Gaunt, fo 
called from the place of his birth, created duke ,of 
Lancafter ; Edmund, earl of Cambridge, afterwards 
duke of York; Thomas, earl of Buckingham, 
afterwards duke of Gloucefter; and feveral prin- 
celTes. " - . 

Richard II. fon of the Black Prince, fucceeded to 
the throne of his grandfather, at the age of eleven 
years. Though a council of nine perfons was chofen 
to direS the public bufinefs, durmg the king's minority ,- 
the government of the kingdom was fecretly dire(9;ed 
by his three uncles, the dukes of Lancafter, York, and 
H Gloucefter- 
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<5louceftcr ; efpecially by the former, who was In 
reality the regent. 

War had been carried on between France and Eng- 
land, after the death of Edward the III. bqt in fo lah- 
fuid a manner as ferved only to exhauft the finances of 
oth kingdoms. In order to repair the expcnces of 
diefe fruitlefs armaments, the Englifli parliaments 
found it neceflary to impofe a poll-tax of, three groats 
a-head^ on every perfon, male and female, above fif- 
teen years of age. The inequality and injuftice of tjiis 
tax was obvious to the meanell capacity, while the vi- 
gorous manner in which it was levied, n>ade it yet more 
grievous The difcontents of the populace being thus 
prepared, the following incident kinciled them into a 
flame. . The tax-gatherers came to a blackfmith's 
lhop,'in the village of Eifcx, and demanded payment 
for his daughter, whoth he afierted to be below the 
age afligned by the (fatute. One of the fellows, lay- 
ing hold of the n^aiden, and offering to producea very 
indecent proof of the contrary, the father knocked out 
the ruffian's brains with his hammer. The by-ftanders 
applauded the a£tion, and exclaiming that it was full 
time for the people to take vengeance on their tyrants, 
immediately flew to arms. Tne flame in an inifant 
fpread over that and the neighbouring counties, and 
t\^ populace, headed by the moil audacious and cri- 
minal of their aflbciates, who alfumed the feigned 
names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, and Mob Carter, 
committed the molt outrageous violence on fuch of the 
nobility and gentry as fell into their hands. 

At length, near an hundred thoufand of them aflem- 
bled on biackheath under their leaders, Tyieir and 
Straw : from whence they made their way to London, 
where they Continued their outrages. The king, paf- 
fing along Smithfield, very flenderly guarded, met with 
Wat Tyler at the head of a large .body of the rioters, 
atid entered into a conference with him. Tyler, hav- 
' . • ing 
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ing.ardered his companions to retire till he fliooM 
give them the fignal, ventured into the midft of the 
royal retinue;- where he behaved himfelf in fuch a 
manner, that Walworth, the mayor of London, not 
able to bear his infolence, ftruck him a violent blow^ 
which brought him to the ground, and he was inftantty 
difpatched. by the reft of the king's attendants. The 
mutineers, feeing their leader fail, prepared them* 
felves for revenge \ and the king, with his whole com- 
pany, had undoubtedly periihed on the foot, had it not 
been for an extraordinary prefence of mind which 
Richard difcovered on this occafion. Accofting the 
enraged inultitude, with an affable and intrepid coun- 
tenance, he aiked them, what was the meaning of 
their diforder ? <* Are you angry, my good people,'* 
added he, *' that you have loft your leader c I, your 
king, will be your leader./' The populace, overawed 
by his. prefence, implicitly followed him into the iield^ 
and a body of well armed veterans having been fecret- 
iy drawn together, they peaceably feparated, upon his 
granting them a charter of redrefs for their grievance^, 
which, however^ was foon after difannulied in parlia- 
ment; 

Had Richard been a prince of real abilities, he might 
now have eftablifhed the tranquillity of his dominions ' 
on a fure foundation ; but he delivered himfelf up. to 
worthlcfs favorites, particularly Robert dc Vere, earl 
of Oxford, a young man of noble family, but of diflo-, 
lute manners, whom he created marquis of Dublin^ 
and duke of Ireland. This foon produced an animo- 
fity between the minion and his creatures on the one 
hand, and the princes of the blood and chief nobility 
on the other, and brought on a continual fcene of dil- 
fenfion between the king and his people, which ended 
in the exile of the earl. Michael dc la Pole, the fon 
of an. eminent merchant, .whom he created earl of 
Suffolk^ and appomted his chancellor, had likewife ac-. 

quired^ 
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^Aifed^ iaan' eminent degree, the friendftiip of Richard. 
The duke of Gloucefteir perceiving thq mifchiefs, 
which the diflblute^ condu<Sl of bis nephew might oc- - 
caiion, formed a party againft him, when Richard or- 
dered the duke to be feized .and conveyed lo Calais, 
■where he was privately ftrangled. 
' He was now upon the point of becoming more def- 
potic, than any king of England had ever been, when 
he loft his crown and life by a fudden cataflrbphe/' A 

?uarrel happened between the earl -of Derby,* fon of 
ohn of Gaunt, lately created duke of Hereford, and ihfe 
duke of Norfolk. '.Richard banifhed them both', with 
particular marks of injuftice to the former, whor foon 
became duke of Lancalter, by his father's death. The 
. King going over to quell an infurredlion in Ireland, 
the wilhes of the nation were gratified by the appear- 
ance of his exiled coufm, w^ho landed from France at 
Raven fpiar, in Yorkftiire, and was foon at the head of 
$a,ooo men. Richard hurried back to England, where 
his' troops refufing to fight, and his fobjeds, whom he 
. h^d^affeSed to defpife, generally deferting him, he was 
made prifoner with no more than twenty attendants. 
Being conducted to London, he was depofed in full 
parliament, upon a formal charge of tyranny and mif- 
condu£t, when the duke of Lancafter was prochaimed 
king> under the name of Henry IV. With regard to 
Ricnard, it was long the prevailing opinion, that Sir 
Piers Exton, and others of his guards, fell upon him 
in the caftle/CifPomfret, where he v^^as confined, and 
difpatched him with halberts. But it is more probable 
AT) o ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ flarvcd to death in prifon, in 

• • ^' ^?99' the 34th yeat of his age, and the ^3rd 
of his reig^, having no iffue by either of his marriages- 

I This prince lived in a more magnificent manner than, . 
perhaps, any of his predcceflbrs or fuccefTors. His 
hoaifehold confifted of 10,000 perfons. He had 300 
in his kitchen, and all the other offices were furniined 
ijiproportion. CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

RELIGION AND ECCLESt ASTICAL AFFAIRS. 

AS the power of the pope, and, of the church, ap- 
pears to have been at its greateft height in Eng- 
land, during this period, it may. not be improper to 
take a fliort view of this prodigious fabric of ecclefi- 
aftical tyranny, and of the deplorable oppreflions un- 
der whith our anceftors groaned in this fuperftitious 
age. Some of thofe oppreflions are well exprefled in 
a letter of complaint written to the pope by the king, 

f)relates, and barons of England, in 1246. In that 
etter they complain, that the pope, not content with 
. the annual paynient of Peter-pence, exaQ:ed from the 
clergy great contributions, without the king's confent, 
and againft the cuftoms, rights, and liberties of the 
realm of England ; that the patr.ons of churches could 
hot prefcnt fit perfons to the vacant livings, as thh 
pope, generally conferred them on Italians, who uri- 
derftood not the Englift language, and carried out pJF 
the kingdom the'mOney arifing from their benefices ; 
that the pope ojJpreffed the churches, by exading pen* 
lions from them ; that in churches filled by Italians, 
there were neither alms nor hofpitality ; and that tlie 
care of fouls, was entirely neglefled.. To thefe were 
added many other grievances no lefs oppreflive and in- 
tolerable. His holinefs filled the higheft dignities ol" 
the church by his own power, making the archbiiliop? 
and others pay exorbitant fums for their preferments. 
He brought all caufes of any importance to Rome, 
and kept the parties long, waiting for their decifion, ai 
great expence. Great fums were annually fent to 
Rome, for pardons, indulgences, and difpenfutions.* It 
is therefore furprifing, that the kingdom was not 
drainiid of all its wealth. ; \ 

The infatiable avarice,, and infupportable tyranny of 
' : \ ' ' I the 
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the court of Rome, gave fuch tinlver fal difguft, in the 
14th Century,- that 3 bold attack made on the autho- 
rity, of that court, and the doQrines* of that chufch, 
was, at fir ft, more fuccefsful than could have been ex- 
peded in thofc dark ages. Dr. John WicklifFe, a fe- 
cular prieft, educated at Oxford, began in the latter 
end of the reign of Edward III. to fpread thedodlrines 
«f reformation by his difcourfes, fermons and writings, 
V^hen many people of all ranks -became his difciples. 
He was a man of part?, learning and piety ; and has 
the honour of being the firft perfon in Europe, who 
publicly called in queftion thofe dodrines, which had 
pafled for certain during fo many ages. The doflrines 
«f Wickliffe, being nearly the lame with thofe propa- 
gated by the reformers in the i6th century, gave great 
alarm to the clergy, and a bull was iffued by the pope for 
taking him into cuftody, and examining into thefcope of 
liis opinions. Courteney bifliop of London cited him be- 
fore his tribunal ; but the retormer had now acquired 
powerful proteflors, who fcreened him from the ecde- 
fiafticaljurifdidion. The duke ofLancafter, who then 
governed the kingdom, and lord Percy, the marefchal, 
havii^g 'encouraged the principles of WicklifFe, made 
no fcruple to appear openly in court with him, in or- 
der to give him countenance upon his trial. They 
even infilled that Wickliffe (hould fit iri the bifhop's ; 
prefence, while hi^ principles were examined. Cour- 
teney exclaimed againft the infult. The Londoners, 
thinking their prelate affronted, attacked the duke and 
inarefchal, who withfome difficulty efcaped from their 
fcands. The populace, foon after, broke into the hou- 
fes of both thefe noblemen, threatened their perfons, 
and plundered their goods, while the bifhop of London 
had the merit of appeafing their fury and refentment. 
The duke of Lancafler, however, ft ill continued his 
protection to Wickliffe, during the minority' of Rich- 
ard> and the principles of that refgrmer were fo much 

propagated. 



propagateJ, that, when the pope fent toOiforJ a new. 
bull againft thefe dodrines, the univerfity deliberated 
for fome time whether they (hould receive it ; and 
they never took any vigorous meafures in confequencc 
of the papal orders. . Even the populkce of London 
were, at laft, brought to entertain favorable fentiments 
of this reformer. When he was cited before a fynod 
at Lambeth, they forced their way into the aflembly, 
and fo overawed the prelates, who found both the 
people and the court .againfl them, that they difmiiTed 
him without any farther cenfure. 
A D 1 8 Wickliffe died of a palfy, at his rec- 

3 S" lory of Lutterworth, in Leicefterfhire, 
"when the clergy, mortified that he Oionld have efcaped' 
their vengeance, took care, befides afluring the people 
of his eternal damnation, to reprefent his laft difteoiper 
^a vifible judgment of heaven upon him, for l^is mul« 
tiplied herefies ^nd hnpieties. 

The profelytes, however, of Wickliffe 's opinions- 
ftill increafed in England, and were diitinguifhed by 
•the name of Wickliffites or Lollards. His principles 
were carried over to Bohemia by feme youth of that 
nation, who Itudied at Oxford. But though many 
were ftrongjy difpofed to receive them, affairs were 
not yet fully ripe for this great revolution, wifely rc- 
fcrved for a more free and enquiring age, which abo- 
liflied Romifh fuperftitioa in this and many other king- 
doms of Europe. 



CHAP. IIL 

GOVERNMENT AND XAWS. 

TTNDER'the long reign of Henry the tfiird, the 
\J - difference which arofe between the king and the 
fiobles, . rendered England a fcene of confuTion. The 

Bcople^, 
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people, however, obtained a confirmation of the great 
charter with the addition of new previleges. But the 
liberty of the fiibje<9: made the greateft progrefs Juring 
the* reign of Edward the firft ; a prince, who, from his 
humcroiis and prudent laws, has been denominated 
the Engli(h Juftinian. During the fiVft thirteen years 
ot this prince's reign, the Englifti laws received more 
JtDprovenlent than in all the ag^s fijice his time. But 
■Uhat renders this jcra partfcularly interefting is, that 
it afford? the firit inflance of the admiffion of the de- 
puties of towns and boroughs into parliament. In 
order to raife fubfidies to fupport the wars in which 
he was engaged, he found himfelf obliged to employ a 
new method, and to endeavour to obtain, by the con- 
fent of the people, wjiat his predecefTors had hitherto 
cxpefted from their own power. The fheriffs were. 
ordered to invite the towns and boroughs of the differ- 
ent counties to fend deputies to parliament ; and it is 
from this xra that we are to elate the origin of the 
houfe of commons. King Edward confirmed the- 
great charter eleven times in the courfe of his reign. 
And, at length, he converted into an eftabliflied law^ 
a privilege of which the Englifli.had hitherto only a 
precarious enjoyment, by decreeing that no tax fliould 
be laid, nor import levied, without the joint confent of 
the lords and commons. This mod important ftatute, 
iri cohjundlion with Magpa Charia, forms the bafis of 
the Englifli conftitution. Under Edward the fecond, 
the comm9ns began to annex petitions to the bills by 
•which they* granted fubfidies. This was the dawn of 
their legiilative authority. Under Edward the third, 
they declared they would not, in future, acknowledge 
any law to which they had not exprefsly aflented. 
Soon after this, they exerted a privilege iri which con- 
fifts, at this time, one of the great balances of the con- 
ftitution ;. they impeached, and procured to.be con- 
demned, fome of the chief minifters of ftate. ^ . 

Durfug' 
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During the whole of thfe period, however, the go- 
vernment, was at beft only a barbarous monarchy, not 
regulated by any fixed maxims, or bounded by any cer- 
,tain undifputed riglits, whiqh In pradice were regu- 
larly obferved. ' The king conducted himfelf by one 
fet of principles, the barons by another, the commons 
by a third, and the clergy by a fourth. All thefe fyf- 
tems of government were oppofite and incompatible. 
Each of them prevailed in its turn, as incidents wep 
favourable to it. A great prince rendered the monar- 
chical power predominant. The weaknefs of a king 
gave leins to the ariftocracy. A fuperftitious age faw 
the clergy triumphant. The people, for whom. chiefs 
ly government was inftituted, and who chiefly dejerue 
confideratioHy were the weakeft of the whole. But 
though they funk under the violence of tempefts, they 
filently reared their head in more peaceable times ; and 
while the ftorm was brewing, were courted b> all fides, 
and thus received ftill feme acceffion tp their previleges, 
or at worft fome confirmation of them. 



CHAP. IV. 

XITERATURE. . - 

THE fupreme 'authority which Ariftotk obtained in 
the fchools of theology, as well as of philofophy, 
during this period, had a confiderable influence both 
on learning and. ffeKgion, The name and fome parts 
of tfie writings of Ariftotlejwere known in England, 
and other countries df Europe, long,!before this time. 
But he did notobtain that diftatorial authority among 
learned nrien, aqdirt the m'bfl famous feats of learning, 
which He fo lofig maintained, till the middle of the i jth 
centtiry.** 'Abo'ut'Vhat time fie 'began to "be called the 
ithiUfophsri by -way of eminence, « He is prefeirerf," 
' H 5 fays 
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TaysRoger Bacon, •* before all other phUofophers, in the 
opinion of all men of learning ; whatever he has affirm- 
ed is received by them as true and fotind philofophy; 
and, in a word, he has the fame authority in philofophy 
that the apoflle Paul has in divinity." To fiich an 
, extravagant height was this veneration for Ariftotle 
carried, before the middle of the 14th century, in fome 
of the moft famous univerfities, particularly in that of. 
Paris, that ftudents were obliged to take a folemn oath 
to defend his opinions. This blind f5:bmi(Iion could 
not but obftrudx the progrefs of real knowledge, as, 
very few of his admirers were capable of reading his, 
works in their original language, but became acquaint- 
ed with them only in falfe tranflations. 

Divinity now foared above the fcriptures. The 
fchoolmen valued themfelves on making improvements 
in theology, without recourfe to either Teftament ; 
and thofe unfafhionable fages, who flill ftudied the fa- 
cred writings, were ftyled in dcr liion Biile-do^iors* 
They were confidered as men of little penetration or 
acutenc fs, had but few fcholars, and were not allow- 
ed an apartment, nor a fervant to aittend them, nor 
even a ftated hour for reading their leftures, in any of 
the famous univerfities of Europe. 
. Aftronomy and optics were known to the illuftrious 
Roger Bacon, but to few others. The fame great - 
man fcems alfoto have monopolized the knowledge of 
mechanics and chemiftry. 

'We may judge of the ignorance of this age in geo- 
graphy, from the following ilory. Pope Clement I VI 
having, * in 1344, created Lewis of Spain, prince of 
the Fortunate 1/lanJs, meaning the Canaries, then new- 
ly difcovered, the Englifh ambailiador at Rome, and 
liis retinue, were feizcd with an alarm that Lewis had. 
' been' cheated king of England. They accordingly 
hurried horaei in order tQ convey tl^is important iptel- 
ligence. . . . . / 



Such, however, was the ardour for ftudy at this 
time, that in the univerfity of Oxford alone there were 
thirty thoiifand iludents. What then was the occupa- 
tion of aM thefe young men ? To learn bad Latin,, 
and worfe logic. Thtey difputcd without end, and 
without meaning, perplexing the piaineft truths, and 
giving plaufible colours to the gre^rteft abfurditits". Ji' 
loglcai difputant af this p<fri<xl was n(5t aihamed to- 
argue, with as much earneftnefsas it his life depended 
on the iflTue of the debate, ^Uhat two contradiSiory pro^ 
pofitions might each be frue" Thefe frivolous difputcs 
were coiiduQed with fo much eagernefs, that from 
angry words the difputants fometimes proceeded tg^ 
blows, and railed dangerous tumults in the feats of 
fearning. 



chap; v.. 

THE AKTS-~ 

rl the period we are now exammihg, very little 
progrefs was made in agriculture. The country 
was almdft conftantly involved in war, which dtvertcd' 
the attention of the people, and particularly of the no-' ' 
bility,- frottt the improvement of their lands. The 
wretdied tenure, likewife, by which the inferior far* 
vasts held their pofleihons, was an effectual bar to> 
every amendment of foil. Gardening, under the im-^ 
mediate protedion of the great^ had better fuccefs« 
Every llirge caflle or monaftery had. its garden, 
orchard, and frequently its vineyard ; fo that the £ng- 
liOv had a cottHderable quantity of wine^ of their owa 
manufadure, not much inferior to foreign- wineV ' 

With regard to archite^kuie^ many of the moft ad- ' 
mired cathedrals in England, vis. thofe of York^ Sa- - 
Uibury^ aad/Windb^fter, «wre their «xUitQac& tOcthiSv 



period, which is generally allowed to have produced 
the trued and' fairelt models of what is called the 
^* lighter gothic Jiyle of building," The fteeples with 
fpiresand pinnacles, the pillars formed of -an affem- 
blage of columns^ the lofty windows fometimes tower- 
ing to a point, fometimes much enlarged, divided into 
feveral lights by ftone muUions, artd always filled with 
glafs ftained with lively colours, to reprefent the ftories 
of faints and martyrs, thefe beautiful peculiarities 
ftamp the facred edifices of the 13th and 14th cent uries» 

This rapid progrefs in archiie^lural elegance was 
greatly affifted by a band of ingenious workmen of 
Karious countries, who forming themfelves into focie- 
ties, under the title of ^^ Free Mafonsy' offered their' 
fervices to opulent princes, and were much attached to 
the bountiful Henry, and to his magnanimous fuccefTor. 

'The ardour of our Englilh reformers, and the party- 
zeal of civil vvars, have left us few perfeft memorials 
of the (tate of fculpture, in the early ftages. Father 
Montfa^icon fays that the art was greatly improved"* 
during the 13th century, and Matthew Paris mentions 
^ jfingnk, his coiUemporary , as an admirable ftatuary. 

u Sp grpat ^nd gQntrjil was the tafte for paintings in 
tbw period, that .not only the apartments of the greai^ 
but. thofe of private perfons, were ornamented with 
hiftoric^l pii^ures. When Chaucer awoke from his 
celebr^rted ppetical dream, the gay ojbjed^, which his 
f%0cy had .piefeate^, were ^anifted-,- and he faw'no-- 
thing, .'..'-. ■ ' * .' - • 

T" Saye on the aval's old pourtrayture 

• *^*Ofhorfmen, hauks, and houndis 
^^ And hart dire, al ful of woundis." 
Thifi, vve.may believe, is a real defcription of his own , 
bed-chamber, ' .. 

Though the poets of this period were as much adnpiir- 
ed. by ihcir, contemporaries^ as thefe whoilouriihed in* 
better t!imcs>:thciff woiiLs^wt pow^^oofiraUjiiurgU^i^' 
...-:k This 



This is, perhaps, as much owing to the antiquate 
ftyle in which ihey wrpte, ^nd the fubjeds of whic? 
they treated, as' to the mediocrity of their talents. 
The Engliih language, though nervous, was then 
harfh, frowned on by the court, dcfpifed by the gentry, 
and difgttifedby an unintelligible mode of fpe 11 ing. 

Several other mufical inftruments, befidesnhe harp^ 
were-now ufed by the minftrels. In the band of Ed- 
ward III. we find five trumpeters, a cyteler, five pi- 
pers, a fidler, a tabret, a mabrer, t\^o clarions, and 
three hautboys. , . *^ 



CHAP. VI. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

Tk/TATTHEW Parts j a benediftine monk in the 
hJvJL monaftery of St. Alban*s, who flouriihed ia 
the 13th century, was an ej^cellent poet, orator, and 
hiftoiian. He lived on a very friendly and familiar 
footing with Henry III. being not only employe4 ia 
his fervice,^ but entrufied with his fecre'ts, and invited 
to his table. He is chiefly known at this time, by an 
univerfal hiftory from the creation of the world to the 
year of Ivis death, in 1^59. ^ 

R9ger Bacm, a Jearned monk of the Francifian order, 
was defcended of an ancient family, and born near II- 
che{ter, in Somerfetfhiret.in 1214, ^ He applied bttn« 
felf wkh aitomAulg ardour to the acquifition of know- 
letter ^^^ at Oxtoni.and Paris; and<lm attainments 
were fo unconomon, that the populace looked upon 
him asa m^ician. By .the contrivance of his own 
fraternity, twho were jealous pf his fupexior abilities, 
h? was pr^bited. from reading lectures to the ftudt^nts, 
3W4. aftcur wards r Jmprilbned. -Hiai. fkmef,- however, 
Kachodahbeas&^i ^p^iCUcwqlt :i;V..:arli&ioqMeiled 
^•Jl - .he 
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his chaplaitiy and fent him on feveral embaflies. He 
loved learning fo much, that even alter he was arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, he obtained a licence from Ed- 
' ward III. to ftudy at Oxford. He wrote theJife and 
exploits of Robert Bruce in rhyme, and in language 
more like our modern EnglKli than that of Chancer. 
He died in 1378. The foljowing ftanzawill give 
fome idea of his ftyle and poetical talents. 

" This was in midft of month of May, 
• , **When birdis fing on ilka fpray 

, ** Melland* their notes with feemly foun 
" FoT foftnefs 6f the fweet feafoun." 

About this time, yohn Brompton, abW of Jorvall in 
Yorkshire, wrote his hiftory of England. His coHec- 
t ion of the Saxon laws is valuable 4 He was wonder- 
fully credulous, but not the lefs entertaining, and fre- 
quently makes his readers ftnile at the wild tales which 
hcrelates, with apparent fimplicity, as folemn truths. 

Geoffrey Chaucer^ the father of Ertglifli poetry, was 
born in London in 1*328, and educated at both univer- 
fittes. After vifiting feveral foreign countries for his 
improvement, he became a ftudent of law in the Mid- 
dle Temple. * But this ftudy not being agreeable to 
his tafte, he refolved to try his fortune at court, for 
which he was well qualified, being remarkably hand- 
fome in his perfon, elegant in his manners, an univerfal 
fcholar, and an admired poet. He accordirigly obtain- 
ed the honourable place of page to Edward III. in 
1359, when that illuftrious prince Was in the fununft 
ot his profperity,' and the Englifti court in its higheft 
iplendor, adorned by the captive kings of France and 
Scotland. In this Itation he rendered himfelf lb agree- 
able to ^is. royal maftcr,"that he obtained many fub- 
ftantial marks of his favour, and enjoyed an incoihe of 
90 lefs'tthan loooL a year, equivalent to 12000I. at 
. /f. J - • prdcnt 
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prefent. In this flourifhing Rate of his affairs, he mar- 
ried Philippa Roiidt, fifter to lady Swynton, afterwards 
the wife of John of Gaunt, diike of Lancafter, .the. 
king's third fon. This nobleman having'efpoufed the 
caufc of WicklifFe from political views, Chaucer, en- 
gaged with warmth, and from principle, in the fame 
caufe. In order to avoid the refentment of the clergy, 
he was obliged, to go abroad, whej-e he fpent his whole 
eftate in fupporting himfelf and his fellow-exiles. 
He thtn returned privately into > England, but was 
taken and committed to prifon, from whence he was 
not releafed, till he had difclofed the fee rets of his 
party. On this, he retired to Woodftock, where he 
coiiedled his works. Here he publiftied his admira-» 
bleTreatife onthe Aftrokbe. By the exertions of 
his friends, who recovered their influence at court, he 
obtained feveral grants from the crown,, which enabled 
him to fpend the laft years of his life in eafc and plenty* 
He died in ^400, and was buried in Weftipiniler Ah* 
bey, leaving two fans, one of whom was Jpeaker of 
the houfe of commons, and ambaifador to Frances 
Of his poems, the Canterbury Tales are by far thd 
bell. There have beenr feveral editions of his works. 
Sir John Gower, an eminent lawyer and poet, thd 
conteipporary and intimate friend of Chaucer, Mdw^in 
he fucceeded in the laurel, was defcended from an an^ 
cient family, and born in 1320. In his charafter as a 
lawyer he made fo confiderable a figure, that he wa3 
appointed chief juftice of the Common Pleas. His 
principal produSion as a poet is ConfeJJio Amantis^ fitft 
printed by Caxton. He appears to have been fond' of 
writing, and laments in a very pathetic ftrain, that by 
the failure of his- fight, he was conllrained to lay afide 
bis pen. He died in, 1402. Some of his fljort poems 
arc inferted in the works of Chaucer. 
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tHAP. VII. 

mNITFACTURES, COMMERCE, AND INTERNAL 

POLICEr 

THE chief manufaaure of England, in the sera of 
which we now treaty was that of wool. This 
(he owed to the foftering hand of Edward III, who 
gave encouragement to foreign weavers, and enabled a 
law, which prohibited every one from wearing any 
cloth but of Englifti fabric. The manufadlures of 
leather and lead were alfp very confiderable. 
• The greateft part of our domeftic trade was ftill 
tranfa£led in fairs, of which fome were of long dura- 
tion, frequented by a great number of people from dif- 
ferent countries, and (tored with commodities of all 
kinds. The fair of St. Giles's hill, near Winchefter, 
continued fixteen days, during which time all trade 
was prohibited in Wijichefter, Southampton, and 
every place within feven miles of the fair, which very 
much refemblcd a great city, inhabited by foreign and 
domeftic traders, who expofed their various commodi- 
ties to fale. We are aflTured by a cont^naporary writep 
of undoubted credit, that male and female flaves were 
publicly fold in the fairs of England, near the con- 
clufi0h of the * 1 4th century. 

In the beginning of the reign of Richard IT. the 
parliament complained ef the decay of foreign com- 
merce, during the preceding reign, and aflerted, that 
one fea-porf formerly contained more veflels than were 
then to be found in the whole kingdom. This cala- 
mity they afcribed to the arbitrary feizure of (hips by 
Edward, for the fervice of his frequent expeditions. 

With regard to coin, the third Edward, in 1344, 
flruck florins of gold,, which vvere ordered to pais for 
fix (hillines, and the halves and quarters in proportion. 
Finding, however, tjiat he had rated thefe pieces too 

Wglv 
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high, he ceined the gold noble of 6s. 8d. and recaiM 
the florins to his trcafury. 

The police of the kingdom was certainly much im- 
proved during this period, particularly in the renowned 
Ed^i^rd's time.. Yet there were feveral faults in the 
€onftitution, the bad confequences of which, all the 
power and vigilance of the king could never prevent. 
The barons, by thefr Cohfederacies with thofe of- their 
©wn order, and by fupporting their retainers in every 
iniquity, were the chief abettors of robbers, murderers, 
and hifBans of all kinds;, and no taw con Id be exe- 
cuted againft thofe criminals. The nobility were 
brought to give their promife in parliament, that they 
would not'Countenancc any felon or breaker of the law ; 
yet this engagement, which we may wonder to' fee 
exaded from men of their rank, was never regarded 
by them. The commons made continual complaints 
of die multitude of robberies, murders, rapes, and 
other diforders, in every part of the kingdom, which 
they always afcribed to the proteflion that the crimi^ 
nals received from the great. The king of Cyprus, 
who paid a vifit to England in the reign of Edward III. 
was robbed and ftrippedon the high way with his whole 
retinue. The king himfclf contributed to this diifo- 
lution of law, by his facility in granting pardons to 
felons from the felicitation of courtiers. Laws were 
m^e to prevent this prerogative, and rcmonftrances 
of the commons were prefented againft the abufe of it'. 
. But the gratifying of a powerful noblemen continued 
ftill to be of more importance, than the protedion of 
the people. . 



CHAP. 
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CiHAP. Vlil. , 

MANNERS. 

N almofl: unlimited hofpitality reigned in the pa- 
L laces of princes, and the caftles of great barons, 
in the times we are now delineating. The courts of 
fome of the kings of England were fplendid and nu- 
^merous, to a degree hardly credible. That of Richard 
H. r« thns defcribed by Stowei " His royalty warf 
fuch, t!iat whenjfoevejr he lay, his perfon was guarded 
by two hundr^ Chefhiremen; he had about him 
thirteen bifliops, befides barons, knights, efquires and 
others; infomuch that ten thoufand people came, to 
the houfehold for meat every day, as appeared by the 
meffes told out of the kitchen to -three, hundred fervi- 
tors." We may form fome idea of the magnificence 
and hofpitality of the opulent barons of thofe tipies, 
from an account of the houfehold expenccs of the earl 
of Lancafter in 1213, from which it appears, th^t.this 
noblemian expended in hpufe-keeping, during that 
year, no lefs than 7,309!. equal to i0o,oool. of our 
prefent money. The confumption of wine alone was 
571 pipes. The nobility in general fpent almoft all 
their revenues, in hofpitality at. their caftles in the 
country, which were ever open to ftrangers of condi- 
tion, as well as. to their own vafTals and followers* 
This profufe way of living began to decline a little, to- 
wards the conclufion of this period ^ and fome barons, 
inflead of dining always in the great, hall with their 
numerous dependents, according to ancient cuftomi 
dined fomtimes in private parlours, with their own fa- 
milies and friends'. But this innovation was very un- 
popular, and fubjeSed thofe who adopted it to much 
reproach. . 

A fplendid oft entatious kind of gallantry, expreffive 
^f the moft profound refpeft and higheft admiration of 
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the beauty and virtue of the ladies, was ftudied.atid 
prafiifed by the martial barons, knights, and cfquires of 
this period. This gallantry appeared in its greateft 
luftre at royal tournaments, and other grand and fo- 
leron feftivals, at which the ladies ftione in their bright- • 
eft ornaments, and received peculiar honours. Wherf 
Edward III. in 13^44,'ceiebrated the magnificent teaft 
of the round table, at Windfor, to which all the nobi- 
lity of his own dominions, arid of the neighbouring 
countries had ^een invited, queen Philippa, and three 
hundred ladies, illuftrious for their birth and beauty, 
uniformly drefled in the richeft habits, adorned that 
folemnity, and were treated with the moft pompous 
roinantic teftimonies of refpeft and admiration, ft^any 
of. the moft magnificent tournaments of thofe times 
were the etfedl of this kind of gallantry, and dcfigned 
for the 4ionour and entertainment of the ladies, who 
appeared at thefe folemnities inn^aft numbers, and frona 
different countries. Sometimes a few brave and gal- 
lant knights pubHflied a proclamation in their own, 
and feveral other countries, afferting the fuperior beau- 
ty and virtue of the ladies whom they loved, and chal- 
lenging iall who dared to difpute that fuperiority, to' 
meet them at a certain time and place to determine the 
important controverfy by combat. Thefe challenges 
were conftantly accepted, and produced tournaments, 
to which princes, knights, and ladies of different na- 
tions crowded. This romantic gallantry difplayed 
itfelf in times of war, as well as peace, and youthful 
knights fought as much for. the honour of their mif- 
tseffcs as of their country. A party of Englifh and a 
party of French cavalry met near Cherburg in 1379, 
and inunediately prepared for battle. When they 
were on the point of engaging. Sir Lancelot de Lorres^ 
a French knight^ cried aloud, that he had a more beau- 
tiful miftrefs than any of the Englifh. This. was de- 
nied by Sir John Copeland, who run the^ Frenchman^ 
. . ► * * ' through^ 
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«<!hrough the body with his n>eary and laid him dead at 
his feet* When Edward tjl. jraifed a great army to 
aflert his claim to the crown of France, a confiderable 
number of young EngliQi gentlemen put each of them 
a patch upon one of his eyes, making a folemn vovir to 
his miftrefs, that he would not take it oiFtill he had 
performed fome notable exploit in France to her 
honour. . - 

The revival of chivalry "by the Edwards contributed 
not a little to promote Valour, munifioence, and this 
fplendid kind ot gallantry, among perfonsof condition, 
who afpired to the honours of knighthood, which were 
then obje<9s of ambition to the greateft princes. An 
ingenious writer, who had ftudied this fubjeft with the 
. greateft care, affirms pofitively, that ** all the heioic 
virtues which then exilled in the feveral ftates ofcbrif- 
tendom, were the fruhs of chivalry.'** This aflertiom 
rif»ay be too ftrong ; hut it cannot be denied, that the 
fpirit and the laws of chivalry were friendly to the 
, caufe of virtue. By thefe laws none but perfons of 
-unfullied charaders could obtain the honours of knight- 
hood, which were conferred with much folemnity, on 
the moft public occafions, and in the .prefence of the 
moft auguft aflembl'es^ After the candidate had given 
^ fufficient proofs of hjs prowefs, and other virtues, to 
jTietit that diftindion, and had prepared himfelf for 
receiving it, by fafting, cjonfefling, hearing malTes, and 
other afls of devotion, he took an oath confifting of 
twenty-fix articles, in which, amongft other things, 
he fworc, that he would be a good, brave, loyal, juft, 
generous, and gentle knight, a champion of the church 
and clergy, a proteilor of the ladies, and a redreffer of 
the wrongs or widows and orphans. Thofe knights 
who acquitted themfelves of thefe oj^ligations in an 
.honourable manner, were favoured by^ the fair and 
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courted by the great ; but thofe who v^ert guilty of 
dtlhonourable aS[ion3, were degraded with every pof- 
fiblc mark of infamy. All this could hardly fail to 
have fome influence on the coiidud of thofe, who were 
invefted with that dignity. 

Chivalry declined in England during the inglorious 
reigns of king John and Henry III. but revived under 
Edward I. That prince was one of the ipoft accom- 
plifhfid knights of the age in which he flouriflied, and 
delighted in feats of chivalry. It is a fufficient proof 
of this, that when be was on his return from the Holy 
Land, after his father's death, and knew that his pre- 
fence was ardently defired in England, he'acceptt;d an 
invitation to a tournament, at Chalons in Burgundy. 
At that tainous tournament, which terminated in a 
real battle, hedifplayed his valour and dexterity to great 
advantage, and gained a complete \'i€toTy. Edward 
III. was n(» lefs fond of chivalry, and encouraged it 
both by his example and munificence. In this he was 
influenced by policy, as well as inclination. Having 
formed the defigii ot alFerting his claim to the crown 
of France, he laboured to infpire his own fubjefls with 
an enlerprifing fpirit, and to entice as many valiant 
foreigners as poffibleinto his fervice. With this view 
he celebrated feveral pompous tournaments, to' which 
he invited all ilrangcrs who' delighted in feats of arms, 
emertained them with the greateft hofpitality, and 
loaded fuch of them as excelled in thefe martial fports 
with honors and rewards, in order to attatch them to 
his perfon and engage them to fight in his caufe. 
With the fame- view, and about the fame time, he 
founded the moft honourable order of the garter, of 
which his own heroic fon, tiie black prince, was the 
firfi: knight 4 and all the' firft companions were perfons 
famuus for their viflories at tournaments, and in real 
Wars. In a word, chivalry, which is now an objedt 
<^ ridicule, was, in thofe times, a matter of the great* 
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eft moment, dnd had no little influence on the manners 
of mankind, and the fate of nation?. 

The varied and ridiculous mod'es of drefs, which 
this period produced, were very juftly the fubjeft of 
bitter reprehenfion from the fatirifts .of the time. 
What could exhibit a morer fantaftical appearance than 
an Ei)glifh beau of the fourteenth century ? He wore 
long pointed (hoes, faftened to his knees by gold or 
filver chains ; a flocking of one colour on one leg, and 
of another colour on the other ; Ihort breeches which 
did not reach to th^ middle of his thighs ; a coat, one 
half v^'hite, and the other half black or blue ; a long 
beard ; a (ilk hood buttoned under his chin, embroider- 
ed with grotefque figures of animals, and fometimes 

" ornamented with gold, filvdr, and precious ftones. 
This drefs was the top of the mode in the reign of 
Edward III. The 'falhionable females are thus def- 
crjbed by Knyghton. " Tiie tournaments are ahend- 
ed by many ladies of the firft rank and greateft beauty, 
dreiled in party-coloured tunics. Their tippets are 
very fhort, their caps remarkably fmall, and wrapt 
about their heads with cords ; their girdles are orna- 
mented with gold and filver ; and they wear fliort 
fwords, like daggers, before them, which hang acrofs 
•their ftomach. i hey are mounted on the fineft hor- 
fes, with the richeft furniture; thus equipped they 
rid^ from place to place in queft of tournaments, by 
which they diffipate their fortunes, and often ruin their 
reputation,** 

The paffion for feafting Increafed fo much in Eng- 
land!, during the 14th century, that a fevere law was 
enaAed by Edward III. to reftrain certain ranks to 
proportionable banquets. His example, however, 
did not tend to enforce it ; for, when his fon, Lionel 

" of Clarence, married Violentis of Milan, there were 
30 courfes, and the fragments of the table fed 1000 
perfons. ' , 

When 
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Wheri.we fpcak of the' luxuries of our anccftors, 
we muft not forget the wines. This expreffion deno- 
ted a collation taken by the^great and elegant juft 
before they went to bed, which confifted of fpiccd li- 
quors and delicate cakes The wines were fometimes 
given immediately after dinner, and on the ceremonioug 
vifits of fafhionable people at any hour. 

In the courfe of the 14th century the Anglo-Saxon 
gradually changed into what rhay be called the Englifli: 
language, and forced'! ts way into thfe courts of jultice^ 
from whicfl Tt had been excluded almotl 300 years. 
That animofity which had long fubfifted between the 
poflerity ,of the Normans and of the Anglo- Saxons, 
was now extinguiftied, and they were in a great mea- 
fure confolidated into one people. Many of tbeNor- 
ipans who were engaged in agriculture, trade and ma- 
nufaftures, found it neceffary to (peak theJanguagQ 
of the multitude, into which they introduced many 
French words and idioms. Befides this, Chaucer, 
Gower, and feveral others, compofed a number of yo- ^ 
lumes in Englifli, and, being men of learning, borrow- 
ed many expreffions from the Greek, Latin, Italian* 
and French languages, with which they enriched their , 
own. But the mode of fpelling was unfettled, and 
very different from the modern. Several words wero 
then in common ufc, which are now become obfolete ; 
and the meaning of feveral words was very different 
from what it is at prefent. A knave for example^ 
fignified a fervarit, in oppofition to a freeman; and 
Tomaimes ^ male, in oppofition to a female: ** The 
t'mie ts come^ and a knave child /he bare.*** Its modefjn 
meaning is well kaown. 
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CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARTICtJLARS. 

IN 1-236, at Mcrton, in Surry, the liay-nobility 
made the celebrated declaration, ** We will not 
fuffer the laws of England to be altered." The pope 
had endeavoured to introduce a cbnftitution of the 
t:anon law, which legitimates, on the marriage of the 
parents, all children born of thofe parents before fuch 
marriage. But here the laity triumphed ovet the clergy. 
In 1 246, Cheapfide was a void fpace, called Crovvn- 
field, from the Crown-Inn adjoining to it. The city 
lay more to the Eaflwatd. In 1251, a bard, ftyled 
^^ Mafter Henry the Verfif.sr* \i7A one hundred fhillings 
allowed him, as a tee of office. He is thus defcribed, 
in a (harp fatire, by an humorous Cornifh poet; whom 
he happened to offend by refleftions on his country. 

'*.The thigh of a fparrow, the feet of a goat, 
• ** Hare-lips and boar's fangs, thee a moniter denote, 
X " Thoo canft whine like a whelp, like a bull thou 
canft roar, - 

. ** Thou art foul as a witch, and as black as a Moor, 
•* Thus peerlefs appearing, believe me thy fongfter, 
' ** Thy grimly grimaces demonftrate a monfter." 

In 1276, it was ena6l€d, that no (hip flioul^ be • 
deemed a wreck, out of which a man^ a dogy or a cat 
had efcaped with life. 

In 1 28 J, fay the annals of Dunftable, " we fold our 
flave by birth, William Pike, with all his family, and 
received one mark from the buyer." Men mutl then 
h'ave been cheaper than horfes. ' 

In 1302, the mariner's compafs was invented by 
Givia of Naples.— Much about the fame time the ex- 
chequer was robbed of loOjOoo pounds. The abbot 
and mohks of Weftminfter were indided for the rob- 
bery, but acquitted. Though the criminals were never 
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difcovercd, the indignation of king David I. fell on t\kt 
fociety of Lombard merchants. 

In 1316, oh account of a great famine, the parlia- 
ment limited the price of provifions. An ox coil two 
pounds eight (hillings *; a fat hog, ten fhiliings; a 
flie'ep, three (hillings and (ixpence ; a fat goofe, (even- 
pence halfpenny ; a fat capon, fixpence ; a fat hen^ 
three-pence ; two chickens, three*pehce ; four pigeons^ 
three-pence ; two dozen eggs, three-peflce. Thtj 
rates affixed by parliament were inferior, to the ufuaL 
market prices, in thofe years of famine and mortalitjr 
of cattle, aiid thefe. commodities, inflead of a third, had 
really rifen to a half of the preient value. But die 
famine at that time was fo confuming, that wheat was 
fometimes fold for above four, pounds ten (hillings a 
quarter ; a- certain proof of the wretched ftate of agri* 
culture in thofe ages. 

In 1327, Southwark, having long been an afylum 
for rogues and vagabonds, was united to London, and 
placed under the power of its Lord Mayor and Al- 
dermen. ~. . 

In 1340, gunpowder and guns were iirft invented tqr* 
Swanz, a monk of Cologne. In 1346, Edward IIL 
had four pieces of cannon, which contributed to gain* 
him the battle of Creify. Bombs and mortars were 
invented about this time. 

In 1349, Edward III. inftituted the order of the 
garter, in imitation of fome others of a fimiiar natur^ . 
which had been eftabli(hed in different parts of Europe. • 
A ftory prevails, but unfupported by ancient authority^ 
that the cpuntefs of Salifbury, at ^ ball, happening 
to drop her garter, the king took it up, and obfervif^ 
fome of his courtiers to fmile, cried out, Honihit qui 
mal y penfey "Evil to him that evil thinks.." He thek 
inftituted the order of the garter in memorial of thi» 
event, and gave thefe words as the motto of the prder. 

In 1386, the magnificent caftle of Windfor wa^ 
1 built 
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Ifuilt by Edward III. and his method of conducing - 
the work may ferve as a fpecimen of the condition of 
the people in that age, Inftead of engaging workmen 
by cpntrafts and wages, he affefled everv county in 
England to fend him a certain number ot mafons, ti- 
lers, arid carpenters, as if he had been levying an army. 
The .grcateft novelty intoduced into .the civil go- 
vernment, during the reign of Richard II. Was the 
creation of peers by patent. Lord Beauchamp <>f 
Holt was the firft peer advanced to the houje of lords y in 
this manner • . - ^ 
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CHAE. I. 

MILITARY HISTORY FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
HENRY IV. IN 1399, TO THE ACCESSION Of 
HENRY VII. IN 1485. ' - ' 

HENRY IV, fon of John of Gaunt, duke of Lan^ 
cafter, fourth fom of Edward III. being. fettM 
on the throne of England in prejudice to the elder 
branches of his family» feveral of the prirrcipal nobili^ 
tjf who entered into a confpiracy againft nim, were 
fecuredand executed. This was the caufc of anin^^^ 
furrc£Uon in Wales. Owen Glendour, dfefcanded 
from the ancient princes of that country, having boi^ 
co'me obnoxious on account of his attachment to the 
late kingy lord Gray, who was clofely connected. witli 
Henry, and had a great fortune in the marflies of 
, Wales, availed himfelt of this circumftance to feize 
upon his neighbour's eftate. Glendour recovered pot . 
feffion bv the .f word. . Henry fent affiftance .to lori- 
Gray, ^he Welfh took part with Glendour, w! en t 
. 1^ troublefome and tedious war was kindJedi 

A. u. 1401, ^^j^j^ ^^^ ^y^^^ chieftain long fuftained 

by his valour and aftivity'. 

The Gonfufions incident to all great dates, now 
tempted the SCots to make incurfions*into England. 
Archibald, earl of Douglas, on his return from one of 
thefe irruptions, was overtaken by the Percies, at a 
place called Homeldon, on the borders of England, and . 
a fierce battle enfued, -wherein the Scots were totally 
routed, and Douglas hinflelf, with many others of the 
nobility and gentry, were taken' prifoners. When 
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Hcory received intelligence of this viSofjr, he fcrtt a 
meflfagd to the earl of Northumberland not to ranfom 
bis prifoners, as he intended to detain them, in order 
to 'make an advantageous peace ^^ith Scotland. Btit 
the earl regarding them as his right, according to the 
laws of war iathat age, this demand gave great difguft 
to him, more efpecially, when he confidered himfelf 
as the principal perfon to whom Henry 'was indebted 
Jbr his crown. 

The impatient fpirit of his fon, Henry Percy,, fur- 
named Hoifpur^ and the faftious cfifpofition of the earl 
•f Worccfter, Northumberland's younger brother, in- 
lamed the detcendants of that nobleman. He entered 
Into' a correfpondence with Glendour, gave liberty to 
•he earl of Douglas, with whom he made an alliance^ 
and roiifed up afi his partizans to arms. Northiim- 
fceiland bring feized with a fudden illnefs, young Per- 
cy t«)ok the command of the troops, and marched to- 
wards Slirewfbupy, in order to join his forces with 
fhofe of Glendour. The king had fortunately a fmall 
army on foot, with which he inftantly hurried away, 
and approached Percy, near Shrewlbury, before he 
was joined by Glendour. The policy of one leader^ 
and jhe impatience of the other immediately brought 
ion a barttle. On the preceding evening, Percy pub- 
liihed a manifefto, in which, after renouncing his al- 
legiance, he enumerated all the grievances of the nation. 
Among thefe, he upbraids him with ufurping on the 
title of the houfe of Mortimer, who had a pTior right ^ 
to the throne, being the imipediate defcendants of* 
Lionel duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the late 
du]^e of Lancailer. 

The armies were nearly equal in number, confiding 
of 1 2,000 men each ; and we fcaroely find any battle 
in thofe ages, where the fhock was more terrible or 
more' conltant. Henry expofed his perfon in the 
tliickeft of the fight. JHis gallant fon, the prince of 
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WaleSj whofe military atchievements were afterwards 
fo renowned, and who here perforQEied his noviciate in 
arms, fignalized himfelf in his father's footfteps; and : 
even a wound, which he received in the face with an 
arrow, could not oblige him to quit the field* On the 
, ether fide, Percy fupported that tame which he had ac- 
quired in m&ny a blockly combat; and Douglas fiill 
appeared his rival, amidil the horror and conxufioa of 
•the day But white the armies wer« contending in thi^ 
furious manner^ the death of Percy, by an unknown 
hand, decided the viAory, and .the royaiifts prevailed. , 

The earl of Northumberland, having recovered . 
from his flcknefs, had levied a frefli army, and was on 
his march to join his foin ; but hearing of the defeat at 
Shrewfbury, he dirmifled his forces, and came with a 
fmall 'retinue to the Eing at York, He pretended, that 
his fole intention in arming, was to mediate betweeii 
the parties. This feemed to fatisfy Henry, who grant- 
ed him a pardon. Not being able, however, to^re^' 
prefs his enmity towards the ;king, the earl afterwards . 
joined in rebellion with feveral ethers, and at lengtj^ 
loft his'life in the caufe; 

Henry being freed, by the death of Northtimber* 
land, and that of Glendour, which happened foon after,' 
from all his domeftic enemies, endeavoured to regain 
the popularity which he had loft by his late feverities.: 
The houfe ot commons, on this occaflon, became fen- 
fible of their own importance, and began to affume 
powAs, which had not ufually been exercifed by 
their predeceflbrs. Among oiher advances of this 
kind, m the Cxt h year of Henry's reign, when they 
voted him fupplies, tbey appointed treafurers of their 
owny to fee that the money was dijburfed for the pur- 
pofes intended. 

Henry died at Weftminftex in the 46th year of his 
age, and the 13th of his reign, leaving behind him the 
reputation of a wile prince, and a prudent king, but 
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pf a bad rtian. IJe had by hfs firft wife, Mary de 
Bohun, daughter ot the earl of Hereford, four fons, 
namely, Hdnry his fucceflbr, .Thomas duke of Cla- 
rence, ^ohn duke of Bedford, and Humphrey duke 
pf Gloucefter ; and two daughters. His fecond wife, 
Jane, daughter of the king of l^avarre, brought himi 
no liTuc.. . ' 

Henry V, fucceeded to the throne in 1413- ' The 
precarious fituation of his father had fo much infefted 
his temper wirti jealoufy, that he entertained unreafon- 
able fufpicions with regard to the fidelity of hfs eldeft 
fon, and excluded him frotp all fhare in public -bufi- 
nefs. The active fpirit of young Henry, reftrained 
Irom its proper exercife, broke, out Into extravagances 
6f riot and debauchery, which threw him among com- 
panions totally unworthy of his rank and ftation. 
When heated with liquor and jollity, he fcrupled not 
to accompany his riotous affociates in attacking perfons 
€n the ftreets and highways. One of his diflblute 
companions having been indi<fted before Sir William 
Gafcoigne, the chief juftice, for fome diforders, Heary 
■^as not afli'amed to appear at the bar with the crimi- 
nal, irt order to give him countenance and proteftion. 
Finding that his prefence did not bverawe the /:hief 
juftice, he proceeded <o infult him on his tribunal, 
$ut Gafcoigne, mindful of the charader he then bore,, 
Ordered the prince to bef imprifoned fpr his rude be-, 
havioiir, to which Heitry peaceably fvibmitted. The 
jiation in general confidered the young prince -with 
inore indulgence than his father, and obferved fomany 
* gleams of generofity, fpirit, and magnanimity, break- 
ing through his \yiidneis, that they never ceafed hoping 
for his amendment. ^ " - 

The firft fteps taken by the. young king confirmed 

thofe prepoflcffions in his favour. He- immediately 

difmiflecf the companions of his dilfolHte codrfes,. and 

received the wife niinifters of his father, who had 
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cKecked his riots, with all the marks of favour and 
confidence. The chief juftice himfelf, who trfctnbled 
to approach the royal prefence, met with praifes in- 
ftead of reproaches for his pad oondudl. 

As it was the dying requeft of the late king to \A% 
fon not to allow the Englilh to remain long in peace^ ^^ 
which was apt to'bredd inteftine commotions, he dc- 
tennined to take advantage of the confufioji which' 
reigned in France, through the contentions of the 
dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, each of whom afpir- 
cd to the adniiinittration of affairs, Charles VI. by 
fudden fits of frenzy, being rendered incapable oif 
conducing the government. Henry accordingly af. 
fembled, a laVge fleet and army at Soutliampton, in 
order to invade that kingdom, and landed near Har- 
'fieur, at the head of 6000 men at arms, ,and 24,000 
foot, moftly archers. He immediately laid fiege to 
that place, and notwithftandinghc met with a vigorous 
refiftance, took it. ,^ , 

The fatigues of the fiege^ and the unufual heat of 
the feafon, had fo wafted the Englifli army, .that Hen- 
ry could enter on no farther enterprife ; and was oblige • 
ed to think of returning to England. But as he had 
difniifled his tranfports, he lay under the rieceffity of 
marching by land to Calais. While he was purCuing 
this rout, continually harafled by the enemy, his pro- . 
vifions cuf off, and his foldiers languifhing with fick- 
nefs and fatigue, he was furprized to obferve the^ 
whole French army, confi'fting of ten times the number 
of his dirhinifhed force, under the command. bf the 
conftable D'Albert, drawn up on the plains of Agin- 
court. Henry's fituation was now exa^ly fimilar to , 
that of king Edward at Creffy, and that of the Black 
Prince at Poiftiers; and the memory of thofe great 
events infpired the Englifli with courage, and made? 
th^ hope foir a like deliverance from their prefent dif- ^ 
ficultics. -Aa engagement could not* be avoided. 
I 5 Heory, 
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H^nry, therefore, as the. enemy were fo fupertoria 
numb&rs, drew up his army on a narrow ground be- 
tween two woods, to cover each flank, and patiently 
' cxpefted in thatpofture their attack. Had the French 
general declined a combat, the Englifll muft have re- 
rinqiiiftied the advantages of their fituatipn ;*but the 
impetuous valour of the nobility, and a vain confidence 
in fuperior numbers, brought on an-aftion, which 
proved glorious to the Engliih. ' 

'After -the battle, was ended, and all appearance of 
oppofition was over, an alarm was heard from behind, 
which proceeded from fome peafants, who had fallea 
upon the baggage, and were putting the unarmed fol- 
lowers of the camp to the fword. Henry feeing the 
enemy on all fides of him, began lo entertain appre- 
henfions from his.prifoners, the number of whom 
exceeded tfiat of hi^ whole army ; and he thought it 
neceffary to iflue general orders for puttin^g them to 
dpath. But on difcove'ring the truth, he (topped the 
flaughter, and faved many. - In this battle, fo mticfi 
celebrated by the name of the. battle of Agincoutt, Jthe 
Jellied amounted to iq,ooo, and 14,060 were made 
prifoners, while the lofs of the Englifli did not "exceed 
forty, Henry withput difcontinuing his march for a 
moment, carried his prifoners to Calais, and thence 
to England, He even concluded a truce with the ene* 
my ; and it was not till after an interval ot two years 
that any body ofEnglifli troops appeared in France. 

, During this interruption of hoftilities from England,^ 
France was {till expofed to all the furies of a civil 
war ; in the courfe of which, the duke of Orleans was 
affaffinatcd by the duke pf Burgundy, and he, in his 
turn, fell by the treachery of the dauphini In a ftafe 
A ' r> Tit 1 8 ^^ ^^^ prepared to refift a foreign enemy, ^ 

* * ^ ' Henry landed in Normandy, at the head ' 
of '25,000 men, and after reducing feveral places, even 
threatened Paris, from whence the terror of his arms 

had 



had obliged the court to remove to ^Troye.. In tfce 
midft ot thefc fucGcfles, he was agreeably furprifed ta 
find his enemies, infttrad of combining againft him,, 
difpofed toruih into his aVms^ and to make him the 
inftrument of their vengeance on each other. The 
imbeciUty into which the French king had fallen, ren* 
dering him paffive in every thing, a treaty was entered 
into, wherein it was agreed that Henry (hould efppufe 
the princefs Catherine ; that king Charles, during his 
lifetiraie, (hould enjoy the title and dignity of king of 
France ; that Henry Qiould be acknowledged heir of 
the monarchy, and be intr lifted with the prefent ad- 
miniftration of the government ; and that the kingdoni ^ 
fliould pafs to 4iis heirs general. 

In a few days after figninff the treaty of Troye,. 
.Henry efpoufed the pjincefs Catherine, and carrying; 
his father-in-law to Paris, took poneffion of that capi- 
tal. He then turned his arms with fuccefs,. againft the 
dauphin, who affumed the ftyle and authority of regent. 
And to crown all this good, fortune, his queen was de» 
livered of a fon, whofe Wrth was celebrated by 
rejoicings no lefs pompous, and nojefs fincere at Faris^ 
than at London. The infant prince feemed to be 
univerfally regarded as the future heir of both monar- 
chies. Rit the glory of th6 king, when it had neatly 
A O lA^T. ^^^^^^^ ^^^ fummit, was ftopped Ihort by 
^ .the hand of nature. He was feizcd with 
a fiftula, a malady whrchthe furgeonsat that time had 
not fkill enough to cure, and dial in the 34th year o£ 
his age, and the loth of his reign. v , 

This prince poffeffed many eminent virtues*^ His^ 
abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and in the 
field. The boldnefs of nis enterprifes was no left re- 
markable, thaahis perfonal valour in conducing them,. 
He had the talent of attaching his friends by affability^ 
and of gaining his enemies by addrefs and clemency... 
Tlie £iagU&, dazzkdby theluftre of liis charaaer,. 
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dill more than by that oi his viftories, were reconciled 
to the defers in his title, a.il the Fi-ench ahnoll forgot 
that he was an enemy. He left by Tiis qCieeri, Cathe- 
rine of France, ofily one ion, not full nine months old, 
who fiiccepded to the thr6ne. * Catherine, foon after his 
death, married Sir Ow,en Tudor, a Wellh gentleman, 
by whoni flie had two fpna, of whom the cldtft was 
created earl of Richmond, and the fecond earl of Pent- 
broke. The family of Tudor, firft pifed to dillindlrion' 
by this alliance, rnounted afterwards the -throne of 
England. 

Henry VI. Jurnamed of Windfor, being a minor, 
the affairs of government were conducted by his two 
uncles, the dukes of Bedford and Glohcefter, men of 
•great courage and accomplWiments, but unable to pre- 
ferve their brother^s conquers. Upon the de^ith-of 
Charles VI. the affetSlions of the French for his family 
revived in the perfon of his fon and fucceflbr Charles 
VII. The duke of Bedford, who was regent of 
. , France, performed many glorious adllons, and at laft 
laid iiegc to Orleans, the capture of which would have 
compl<ited the cohqueft of France. The fiege, how- 
ever, was Kaifed by the valour and good conduA of 
Joan d'ArC, the Maid of Orleans ^ a, phenomenon hard-- 
ly to be parallelled in hiltory. She was a fervant of a ^ 
fmall inn, and. in that ilatioji'had been accuftomed to 
tend the horfes of the guells, and to perform thofe 'of- 
fices which r^U to the Ihare of the me;i fervants. Sho. 
was of an irreproacliable life, and had never given any 
proofs of that eiaterpriGng fpirit, which afterwards ren- 
dered her name fo- famous. The prefent diftrefled 
fituationof France excited the feelings of every rank; 
and Joan, Jnflamed by the general fentimeht, was 
feized with a wild defire of bringing relief to her fo- 
vcrcic.-:!! in his prefent diftreffes. Her mind being con-, ' 
timiaily employed^on this objeft, (he fancied th^t (he 
li»w viiiuns, aud heard voices, e^xh^ting her to le-jsAgb" 
. . ^ liA 
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li/h the throne of France, andto expel the foreignin-r 
vadersi Thinking herfeU d^ftined by heaven to this 
office, (he went to Vaucoulcurs, and having obtained 
admiffion to the governor, imfornievi him of h^r infpi- 
fations and int(?nnons. • l"l-)Ugh the governor treated 
her at firft with forae negledl, he at lall adopted Jier 
fchemes, and gave her forae iittcndants to conduct her 
to Chinon, where the French cd^irt then refidcvt. 

Being introduced to the kiig/ <lie offered in the 
name of the fupremc creator, to raife th'e fiege o*- Or- 
leans, and conduft him to Rhcim^ to be cmwncd. 
An afftfmbly of grave doftors examined nei miiii ni, 
and (he was interrogated by parhViment; who utre all 
convinced of her infpiration. Joan v\as now armed 
cap*a-pee, -mounted on horfeback, ani Ihown in ihat 
martial habiliment to the people She was thea fent 
to Blois,, where a large convoy was prepared for the 
fapply of Orleans ; ^nd having ordered ail tne foldiecs 
to confefs themfelves heiore ihty fct out on their en- 
ter prife,- (he put herielt at the head ot^'theni, -with a 
confecrate.d banner in her hand, and fately eicTted the 
fupply to the city. The French now believed them- 
felves invincible under herMnfluence, while a dead fi- 
lence and aftonifliment reigned among thofe -troops 
formerly fo elated with victory. The fpirit refulting 
from a long courfe ot uviinterrupted fuccefs, was on a 
fudden transferred from The vi£tors to the vanquiihed. . 
A D TAiQ '^.^^^ i^icgQ ot Orleans, was foon raifed; 
4 9- and the French allowing the Engliih no 
leifure to recover from their coniternation, pulh'ed on 
their conqueft till Charles W2^s crowned at Rheims, as 
the Maj^ had foretold. During the ceremony (he 
ftood by the king*? fide, holding in her hand the lacred 
banner. After the coronation ihe wifhed to retireto 
her native place^ but the French general being fenfible 
of the advantages which inigi»t ftiil be reaped fxom het 
Pteiieiice'^ (bo wa^ fu!mkdon tt> |Uy^ t, In f tuf uance 
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•f this advice, fliethrewherfelf. into the town of Com- 
peigne, at that time befieged by the duke of Buigundy, 
^ where (he was taken prifoner by the Englifh in making 
a fally. Xhc duke of Bedford, refolved upon her niia, 
ordered her to be tried* by. an ecclefiaftical court, 
for fjrcery, idolatry, and magic. She was found 
guilty by her ignorant or iniquitous judges i^her reve- 
lations were declared to be the inventions of the 
devil ^to delude the people ; and this admirable lieroine 
was cruelly delivered over to the flames, ^nd expiated 
by the paniftittient of fire the fignal fervices done to her 
prince and. country. 

The affairs of the Englifh, however, inftead of being 
advanced by this aft of cruelty, went every day more 
and more' to decay. Even the great abilities of the 
regent coul4 not ftop the torrent of ill fuccefs ; till at 
length his death put a concluding ftroke to the triumph 
of the Engl i ft), and, after fome years, they had nothing 
left of their conquefts, but the town of Calais.' 

In proportion as Henry advanced in years, hischarac- 
ter became fully known in the court. Of the moft inof- 
fertfiye and fimple manners, but of the moft flender capa- 
»city, he was fitted to be governed by thofe whofurround- 
f d him, and it was eafy to forefee that his reign would 
prove a perpetual njiinority. As he had now reached 
the age of manhood, it was natural to think of chuf- 
ing him*a queen; and each party was ambitious of 
making "him receive one from th6ir hand, as it was pro^ 
bable this circumftance would decide forever the vidlory 
between them. ' The cardinal of Winchefter proved 
fuccefsful, and Henry was contraded to Margaret of 
Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily; , 
Naples, and Jerufalem, defcended from a count of 
Anjou, who had left thefe m^ignificent titles to his pof. 
terity, without any real power or pofleflioiis. The 
treaty of marriage was ratified in England, sg^id Mar* 
garet oa liei arrival^ feU imwcdiatg^ ipdo ctofe con^- 
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neSions with the cardinal and liis party, who, fortified 
by her powerful patronage, refolved-on the final ruin ' 
of the duke of Glouceiter. 

This generoiis prrnce had already received from his 
rivals a cruel mortification, - His ducheft, the daugh- 
ter of lord Cobham, had been accufed of witchcratt. 
It was pretended that there was found in her poHcflion^ 
a waxen figure of the king,, which ilie aird her aiToci- 
ates melted in a magical manner betore a How fire,' 
with an intention of making Henry's flrength walte 
away by the »like infenfjbie degrees. The nature of 
this crime, as the philofophic Hume inge'nioufly obr- 
ferves, fo oppofite to all common fcnfe, feems always 
to exempt the accufers trom obferving the rules of' 
comnion fenfe in their evidence. The prifoners being 
pronounced guilty, tifb diichefs was condemned to do 
public penance, and to fufier perpeiyal •mprifonment ; 
and her fuppofed accomplices were executed. But the 
people, contrary to their ufual practice on fuch marvel- 
lous trials, acouitted the unhappy fufFerers, and af- 
cribed thefe violent proceedings folely to the malice of 
the duke's enemies. 1 h"e cardinal of Wincheiter and 
his party, therefore, became feilfible that it was necef- 
fary to deftroy a man whofe popularity made him dan- 
gerous, and wbofe refentment they had fo much gaufe 
to apprehend. Being accufed of treafoir, and impri- 
foned, he was fopn after found dead in bed, and though 
his body bore ho marks of outward violence, no one 
doubted but he had fallen a vidim to the vengeance of • 
his enemies. Hi^ murder excited general abhorrence, 
.and laid a foundation for the troubles that enfued. 

The difcontents of the people broke out in varitHis 
commotions, which were /oon fupprcffed ; but there 
arofe one in Kent, which was attended with more dan- 
gerous confequences. Johh Cade, a native of Iieiandj 
and a man of low condition, who had been obliged ibf 
his crimes to fly ipto^FrjUicei obfej?viAg» on his j^etutn, 
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this difpofilion, aflumed the name of Mortimer, and at 
the head of 2byOOo Kentilh men, encamped on Black- 
heath, in his way to the capital, in orderto obtain a 
redrefs of grievances. The city opened its gates to 
Cade, who for fome time maintained great order and 
difcipline among his followers, B^t at tetigth, not 
being able to hinder them from plundering a rich houfe, 
the citizens," aflifted by a detachment of foldiers from 
the tower, repulfed the rebels with great flaughter. 
The Kentifh men were fo difcouraged at this blow, 
that upon receiving a general pardon, they retreated 
towards RpcheiteV, an;i there difperfed. This pardon 
was foon after annulled, and a-price being fet on Cade's 
head, he was killed by a gentleman of Suflex, and ma- 
ny of his followers were capitally puniflied for their 
rebellion. ^ , 

It was imagined that the duke of York fecretly in- 
fligated Cade to this attempt. Be this as it may, it 
occafioned his right to the throne to become every day 
more and morr. the fubjeft of converfation, and excited 
his partizans to maintain it in all companies. But the 
duke, himfelf, being averfe to violent meafures, a6ted 
with great moderation ; and even when no vifible ob- 
ject lay between him and the throne, he was prevented 

-•A T^ I AC A ^^ ^^^ ^^" fcruples from mounting it. 

454» 'YiiQ king, however, being feized with a 

dlfteitiper, which fo far increafecl his natural imbecility^ 

as to render him incapable of maintairring even the 

, appearance o/royajty, the duke of York was appointed 
lieutenant of the kingdoih; with powers, to open and 
hold a parliamient. / , - 

The forbearance of Richard, upon this ocCafion, 
though very amiable and unufual, proved the fource 
of all thofe furious wars and commotions which enfued. 
For nt> fooner was Henry recovered from his diftecn- 
fcr, fo as to carry* the appearance of exercifing the- 

.royal power, thaiv his qweeh, a Womwr'^f ^ bold fpfrh 

and 
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2fid manly underAanding, advifed him to difannul the 
protedlorfliipof the duke, and place the admin iilration 
in the hands of Somerfet, who was obnoxious to tho 
people. Richard, upon this, having' levied an army^ 
without advancing any pretehfions to the crown, a 
battle was fought near St, ^Iban's, in which the York- - 
fit's were vidlorious. The king himfelf fell into. the 
hands of the duke, by whom he was treated with great 
refpeft and ti^endernefs. ' ' 

This was the firft blood fpilt in that fat^l quarrel, 
which .lafted thirty years, was fignalized by twelve 
pitched battles, coft the lives of eighty princes of the 
blood, and alipoft entirely annihilated the ancient no* 
bility of England # ■ , 

. Various were the turns of fuccefs during this conteft 
between Henry and the duke of York. The king, by 
the dlreflion of Margaret, having refumed his preroga- 
tive, a battle was fought on Bloreheath, in Stafford (hire, 
which terminated in favour of the duke. Sir Andrew 
Trollop, however, foon after deferting^to the royalifts, 
when a general a^ion was every hour 6xpe<3:ed, the 
Yorkifts were fo difmayed, that they feparated without 
linking a ftroke. After feveral engagements the duke 
of York was flain in a battle,. t between him and the 
queen, at Wakefield, in the, year 1460. This much 
andjuftly lamented prince left three fons, Edward, 
who fucceeded to the title, and afterwards to th^ 
throne, George and Richard, with three daughters. 
The event gave frelh fpirits to the J.aiicaftrian party., 

Upon the death of the duke of York, the earl of 
WarV^ick took the command of ^he forces belonging 
to that party, f Th.is nobleman, commonly kri9wn, 
from the fubfequerit events, by the appellation of th'Q 
King-maker y Avas diftinguilhed for his bravery, hofpi- 
tality, and magnificeiKe; Having always been zealous 
in the caufe of the houfe of York, he entertained an 
ii^veterate hatred to Margaret and h«r favourites. 

Soon 
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Soon after he had afTumed the command, he met the 
queon at St. Alban's where another a£iion enfued, m 
which he was defeated, and the king fell again into 
the hands of his own party. This weak prince was 
ifure to be almofl equally a prifoner whichever faftion 
prevailed, as the queen and herminifters held him ii> 
a continual ftate or fubraiffion to their will. 

Edward the young duke of York now appeared at 
the head of the caufe^ and gave new ipirit^ to 'it. 
This princfe being very handfomc,. and remarkable for 
his bravery, activity, and affability^ foon found himfelf 
fo much poflefled of public favour, that he determined 
to afliime the name and dignity of king, and to infill: 
openly on his claim. For this purpofe, he advanced 
with the remains of Warwick's army towards London, 
and having obliged Margaret to retire, entered the city 
amidll the acclamations of the people. Finding this 
a favourable junSure to poifefs himfelf of the crown, 
AD J.6 ^^ aflembled his army in St. John's 
• ^4 !• Fields, and having harangued the fur- 
r(Ajnding multitude, alked them whether they would 
have Henry or him for their king. The people una- 
nitnoufly declaring in his favour, this popular ele£liofi 
was ratified by a great number of lords and bifhops, 
and the new king was proclaimed under the title of 
Edward IV. In this manner ended the reign of Hen- 
fy VI. who had been proclainred king both of Frante 
and England, while he was in his cradle, and began his 
life with the moft fplendid profpe6^s. His weaEhefs, 
however, and his difputed title brought about thi;5 re- 
volution. 

Young Edvyard, now in his twentieth year, was of 
a temper well fitted to make his way through fucKa 
fcehe of war, and devaftation, as muft conduct him to 
the full pofleflion of his cfowh. He was bold, a£iive, 
and enterpiifing, biit fo totally infenfible to (he Icaft 
movements of compailion, that the fcaffbld, as well as 

the 
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the field, inceifantly flreamed with the nobleft blood of 
England. ' - 

The animofity between the two contending families 
was now become implacable, and the nation, divided - 
in its afFe£liohs, took different fymbols of party. The 
adherents of the houfe of Lancailer having chofen, as 
their mark of diftindion, the Red Rofcy and thofe of 
York, the Whiter thefe civil wars were known over 
Europe by the name of the *< Quarrel between the 
Two Rofes:* 

Soon after his coronation, Edward privately married 
Elizabeth, the* widow of Sir John Gray, though he 
had fome time before fent the earl of Warwick to de- 
mand the fifter of the French king in marriage. In 
this embaiTy he wds fuccefsful, and nothing remained 
but to bring over,/the princefs into England. When 
the fecret of Edwsurd's marriage broke out, the haugh- 
ty ear! deeming kimfelf affronted, returned to England 
inflajQed with rage and indignation, and from being 
the king's btft friend became his moft formidable, ene- 
my. To fuch a length did this nobleman carry his 
reientinent, that although the greateft anknofity had fo 
loi^ prevailed between him and the houfe of Lancaf'^ 
ter, he was, at laft, prevailed on to efpoofe the caufe 
of Henry, vvho, by the-affiftance of Lewis VI. of 
France, was replaced on the throne, whilft Edward 
narrowly efcaped. into Holland. Returning from 
thence after nine months, he advanced to London, un- 
der pretence of claiminghis dukedom of York ; but be- 
ing received into the capital, he refomed the exercile 
of royal authority^ and made king Henry his grifoner, 
who, deftined to be the perpetuar (port of fortune, thus 
fell again into the hands qf hi» enemies. 
* The king now finding himfelf in a condition to face 
Warwick, who had t^ken port at Barftet, marched 
from- London to attack him ; and being joined thfe ritght 
beifbre the battle, -by his brother Clarence, who, upon 

this 
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this occafion,^ungeneroufly deferted his father in law, 
viftbry declared in his faVour. The earl, after having 
diJ^layed uiKommQn iralour, foft his life in the engage- 
ment, as did a great number ot his adherents. 

The fame day on which this decifive ba^le was 
fouffht, quean Margaret and her fon, a young prince of 
greai hopes, now about eighteen years of age, landed at 
Weynwuth, fuppOrted by a fmall body of French for- 
ces. When this princefs received the unhappy tidings, 
her courage quite forfook her,* and (he took fan£^uary 
in the abbey of JBeaulieU' But being encouraged by 
the appearance of feveral powerful noblemen, fhe re- 
fumed her former (pirit, and determined to defend to 
the utmoft, the ruins of her fallen fortunes. She ad- 
vanced, through the, counties of^ Devon, Somerfet, and 
Glouceder, towards the north, inci^fing her army in 
each day's march ; but at lafl:, being overtaken by Ed- 
ward at Tewkefbury, Ihe was totally defeated, 
.Margaret and her fon were made prifoners, and 
brought to the ki;ig, who aiked the prince, how he da- 
red to invade his dominions? Th^ young prince reply-- 
Ing with a n9ble intrepidity, that he came thither to 
claim his juft inheritance, the ungenerous Edward, 
infenfible to pity,"ftruck hj«n on the face with his 
gauntlet, when the dukes ^f Clarence and Glouccfter, 
with fome other nobleinan,- taking the blow as a fignai 
fpr farther violence, hurried the prince into the next 
apartment, and there difpatched him with their daggers. 
Margaret was thrown into the tower, and Henry, a^ 
was generally believed, killed by the duke of Gloucef- 
ter ; fo that all the hopes of the houfe of Lancafter 
feemed now to be utterly extinguifhed. 

Peace being thus fully reftored to the nation, a par- 
liament was fummoned, which ratified, as ufual, all 
the ads of the viAor, ai d recognized his legal authority. 
, JBul tlris prince w^io had been fp firm, adlive, and in- 
trepidi in adverfity, ilill unable to reiiit the allurements 

of 
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of profperity, wholly devoted himrdf, a$ before, t» 
pleafure and amufement, ' , - ^ , 

While the kipg was thus indulging bimfelf \% 
diflipatidhy he was roufed from his lethargy by a prof- 
peft of fqreign conquers. Agreeably to a league lie 
had entered into with the dukcpt Burgundy, he'croffcd 
the feas at the head of 10,000 men, to invade the 
French territories ; and though he did not meet with 
the afliftance he expedled from the duke, he obliged 
the French king to pay him down 75,000 crowns, and 
likewife 50,000 crowns a year during their joint lives ; 
a ftipulation tar froni being adequate to the expences 
of the armament. By this treaty -queen Margaret wa& 
ranfomed for 50,000 crowns, and after iuch a- variety 
of fortune, pafled the remainder pf her days in tran- 
quillity, till the year 1482^ .when flie died. 

Among other a£ls of Edward's feveriiy, was his 
treatment of his brother Clarence, who though he had 
rendered him ftich a fignal fervice> in deferting War- 
rick, juft before the battle of Barnet, could nevef re- 
gain his confidence and friendlhip ; atid a trivial inci- 
dent gave Ecjward an opportunity of gratifying his 
animofity againlt him. * The king hunting. one day, in 
the park of Thomas Burdet, of Arrow, in Wafrick- 
ifaire, killed a white buck, which was a great favourite 
of its owner. Burdet, vexed at his lofs, fell into a 
paflion, and wilhed the horns of the deer in the belly 
of the perfon who had advifed the king to commit that 
infult upon him. Being a friend ana dependant of the 
duke of Clarence, this hafty expreffion was confidered 
as unpardonable by the vmdidive Edward, whocaufed 
the fpeaker of it to be tried for his life, and executed* 

The duke, unable to (*ontain his refcntmeht at the 
death of his friend, exclaimed publicly againft ihe ini- 
quity of the profecution,' For this he wds'comm^tted 
to the tow«r ; and being fummoned to appear before 
the houfe of Icflrds, where the ^ing appeared as his ac- 
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cuter, he was condemned to die. The only favour his 
brother granted him, aften his condemnation, was to 
leave him the choice of' his death, when he was pri- 
^ vately drowned in a butt of Malmefey wine ; a choice, 
which fefems to imply, that the dtike had an extraordi- 
nary fondnefs for that liquor; 

All the glories of Edward's rcign terminated with 
the civil wars, and even there his laurels vrere fullied 
with blood, violence, and cruelty. While he was 
A' D \<R making preparations for another -war 
• , • -^4 3' with France, iie was feized with a dif- 
temper, of which he expired in the 42nd year of his age, 
and the 23d of his reign, leaving two fons, Edward 
prince of Wales, theninhis thirteenth year, and Richard, 
duke ot York, in his ninth. He had al fo five daughters. 
Edward V. having received the oaths of the princi- 
pal nobility, his uncle Richard, duke of Gloucefter, 
was jnadc' protector of the kingdom. He was no 
Jboner in veiled with this title by. the council, than un- 
der pretence of guarding the young kingi and his brother 
the duke of York, he committed them both to the tow- 
er. He had endeavoiired to cover, by the moft pro- 
found diflimulation his fierce afid favage nature; but 
being void of all principles of honour^ he foon carried 
his ambitious views beyond the> reach of precaution, 
and no longer hefitated to remove all obftrudions 
wl?ich lay between him and the throne. 

For this purpofe, he firft fecured to his intereft the 
duke of Buckingham, a man of noble birth, ample 
pofleifions, and Ihiniog parts. He then tried to gain 
the afflftance of Lord Haftings, whom he f€)und iin- 
pregnable in his fidelity to the children of Edward, and 
therefore determined to cut him off. Having fum- 
moned a council in the tower, the proteffor entered 
with an angry and inflamed countenance, and aflced 
them what puniihment thofe deferved, who had plotted 
againft his life ? Haftings replied, that they merited 
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tie puEuihment of traitors. " Thefe traitors," cried 
Richara> ** are the forcerefs, my brother's "vyif^, and 
Jane Shore, his miflrefs. See to what a condition 
they have re'duced me by^ their incantations," upon 
-which he laid bare his arm^ all (hriyelledand decayed. 
The counfeUors, who knew that this infirmity had Sit* 
• tended him' from his birth, looked at each other with, 
amazenrient ; but above, all lord Haftings, "who faid, 
** If they be guilty of thefe crinies, they defer ve the 
fevcreft pumfhment."— " And do you reply to me," 
CKclaimed Richard, with your ifs and your ands ? You 
are the chief abettor of that witch, Shore, and are your- 
felf a traitor !^' Saying this, he ftriick the table with his 
hand, when anhed men rufhed in, and feizirig Had- 
ings, hurried him into the couit-yard of the tower, 
where they inftantly .beheaded him on a log of timber. 
The protedlor, in order to carry on the farce, caufed 
Jane Shore to be fummoned before the council for for- 
cery and witchcraft ; but as no proofs appeared againft 
her, he direfted her to be tried in the fpiritual court, 
for adultery and lewdncfs, when (he did penance in a 
white (heetat St. Paul's. Born of refpe6table parents 
in London, this lady was well educated, and married 
to a fubftantial citizen. But views ot interell, rather 
than her inclinations, having been confulted in the 
match, flie proved unable to refill the allurements of 
the handfome Edward. She made herfelf refpcduble, 
however, by her beneficence, humanity, and many 
other virtues \ though thefe could not fecure her from 
langniliing out a long lite in folitude and indigence. - 
The arts of violence, excercifed againit the neareft 
connexions of the late king, prognoiticateAthe fevercfi 
fate to hi? defencelefs children ; and after the murder 
of Haftings, the protedor no lOi ger made a fecret of 
his intentions to ufurp the crown. He endeavoured to 
prove the children of Edward illegitimate, as well as 
his own brother,, to the difgrace of his -mot her, the 

' duchefe 



duchefe of York, who was then living. He ^ext or- 
dered the nnayoV of London, whom he had -gained to 
his intereft, to call' an aflembly of the citizens; bqt 
though the duke of Buckingham, a man of great elo- 
quence, harangued them on Richard's title to the 
cpown, and talked of his numerous virtue's,- no tokens 
of approbation enfued. A few ot the meaneft appren- 
tices only, incited by the prote6lor's and Buckingham's- 
fervants, raifed a feeble cry of God fave king Richard 

III! ' ' : 

This being conrtrued by the mayor into the voice of 
the people, they haftened to the prote6lor, to make him 
a tender of the crown, when Richard, with apparent 
reluctance, accepted the offered dignity. 
< This ridiculous farce was foon folio vrcd by a fcene 
truly tragical, — the murder of the two young prir^ces. 
Richard gave orders to Sir Robert Brakenbury, confta- 
ble of the tower, to put his nephews to death. This 
gentleman, however, retufing to have any hand in the 
inramoiis ofEce, the tyrant commanded him to deliver 
A"- D ia8 the keys of tlie Tower; -for one night, 
* ^ 3' to Sir James Tyrrel, by whom, and 
three of his aflbciatcs, the young princes were fufFoca- 
t6d, with the bollters and pillows, aS they layafleep, 
and their bodies buried, undu- a heap of itones, at the 
foot of the ftai'rs. *.' ^ 

The fir ft, ads of Richard's adminiftration were ta 
beftow rewards on thofew-ho hadafTifted him in ufurp- 
in^ the crown, and to gain by favors thofe whom he 
fuppofed could heft fupport his future government. 
But the duke of Buckingham, haviog formed^a confpi- 
raey againft him, >vas enc<vir?ged by the fentimervts of 
the people, who th(ii?ght it was not only a national dif- 
grace. to endure fuch a bloody ufiirper, but attended 
with^immediate danger to every individual diltinguifhed 
by birth, merit, or fei vices.. And as the family of thp 
<luke had £een devoted to the houfe of Lancafler, he 
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was eafily induced to efpoufe the caufc of that party, 
in order to reftore it to its ancient fuperiority. This 
being the cafe/ he caft his eyes towards Henry, the- 
young earl of Richmond, who was defcended from 
John of Gaunt, as the only perfon who could free the 
nation from the tyrannj of the prefent ufurper* A 
match being alfo agreed on, through the mediation of 
the duke, between young Richmond and the prin- 
cefs Elizabeth, eldeft daughter of the late king Edward, 
the queen dowager fent over to the earl, who was at 
that time in Brittany, a fum of money to levy foreign 
forces; promifing to join him on his firft appearance, 
with all the friends and partizans of her family- 

The plan being thus laid, the duke of Buckingham 
retired into Wales, to raife an armyv; but at that very 
time there happened to fall fuch uncommonly heavy . 
rains, as rendered the Severn, and the adjacent rivers, 
itnpaffable. Upon which, the Welfhmen, partly 
moved by fuperltition at this extraordinary event, and 
partly diftfelTed by famine in their camp, fell off from 
him. Buckingham finding himfelf thus deferted, put 
on a difguife, and took fhelter in the houfe of an old 
fervant of his family. In a ihort time, however, 
being detefted in his retreat, he was brought to the 
king at Salifbury, and iaftantly executed. 

At length the earl of Richmond fet fail from Har* 
fleur, in Normandy, with a fmall army of about 2000 
men, and landed, without oppofition, at Mil ford-haven, 
in Wales,^ while Richard, who knew not in what 
quarter he might expecl the invader, had taken poft at 
Nottingham, m the center of the kingdom. The two 
rivals, at laft, approached each other at Bofworth, 
near Leicefter; Henry at the head of 6000 men, and 
Richard with an army of above double that number. 
Soon after the battle began, lord Stanley, who had » 
ported himfelf at Atherlion, in order to join either^^ 
party, as occafion might fuit, appeared in the field. 
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and declared for Richmond, This itteafure, "which 
was unexpefted to the men, though not to their 
leaders, infpired unufual courage into Henry's foldiers, 
and threw Richard's into difmay and confufion. The 
intrepid tyrant, fenfible of his defperate fituation, 
fought with unexampled fury to the laft moment, 
A D iARc ^^^^y overwhelmed by numbers, he pe- 

• • 4<>S' riihcd by a fate too mild and honourable 
for his multiplied and dcteftable enormities. This 
princp is faid to have been ot a fmall ftature, hump- 
backed, and of a harfh, difagreeable countenance, {o 
that his body was no lefs deformed than his mind. 

After the battle, the ornamental crown, which 
Richard wore in battle, being placed upon Henry's 
head, Long live Henry VIL refounded from all quar- 
ters, and was continued with repeated acclamations. — 
Thus ended the race of the Plantagenets, who had fat 
upwards of 300 years upon the throne of England, 
and thus the civil wars, which had fo long deiolated 
the kingdom. 



CHAP. II. 

l^ELIGION AND ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. 

THE Lollards,' or foll6wers of WicklifFe, greatly 
increafed, during this period, and became for- 
midable both to the church and to civil authority. At 
tha head of this fed, in the reign of Henry V. was 
Sir John Oldcaftle, lord Cobham, a nobleman who 
had diitinguifhed himfelf by his valour and mil^^ary 
talents. His high charadler, and his zeal for the fedt, 
pointing him out to the archbifhop of Canterbury, as 
tile proper vidim of ecclefiaftical feverity, he was con- 
vided and condemned to the ii^mes. Cobham, how- 
ever, found means to efcape from the tower before the 

day 
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day appointed for his execution, when his party, fti- 
mulate4 by zeal, appointed a general fendezvous,^ 
in order to feize the king, and put their pcrfecutors to 
the fword. Bat Henry having got intelligence of their 
defjgns, fiirprifed and took a great number of them, 
fome of whom were executed. Cobham himfelf, 
after a variety of diftrefles, bei j.g feized and hanged as 
a traitor, his body was burnt on the gibbet, in confe- 
quence of the fentence pronounced againlt him as a 
heretic. 

The ^rchbifliop now commanded the univerfity of 
Oxford to appoint twelve of its mod orthodox mem- 
bers to examine the works of WicklifFe, and extraft 
his heretical dodrines. In compliance with this in« 
jundion, 267 erroneous opinions were tranfmittcd to 
the primate, who fent them to the pope, with a re^ 
queft to condemn them, and grant him authority to 
take the body of Wickliffe-out of the grave, and 
throw It on a dunghill, that it might be trampled on 
by all chriftians. The pope condemned WicklifFe 's 
doSrines, but would not permit the primate to difturb 
his aflies. 

About this time, John Hufs, profeflbr of divinity in 
the univerfity of Prague, converted to the opinions of 
WicklifFe a great number of his countrymen. The' 
council of Conftance had refolved to condemn him 
unheard, when the emperor of Germany defired them 
to liften to what he had to fay in his defence. He was 
accordingly accufed of herefy in 39 articles, part of 
which he denied, and part he offered to defend. But 
his voice was drowned bv the noife ptirpofely made by 
the cardinals ; and on his refufing to abjure all the 
articles, he was immediately declared a hardened he- 
retic, and a Tower of fedition. As fuch he was de- 
graded by four bifhops, flripped of his facerdotal ha- 
bit, and clothed inr*a lay drefs. His hair being cut in 
the form of a crofs, a paper mitre was put upon his 

head, 
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head, painted "vvith the reprefentation of three devils, 
and he was delivered over to the fecular judge, who 
condemned him and his writings to the flames, and ' 
fixed the day of his execution. He died with great 
conftancy. His friend Jerome foon after (hared th^ 
fame fate. 

Great ftrjefs was now laid on pilgrimages; procef- 
fions, indulgences, confeflions to priefts, and their 
pardons, George Neville, archbiihop of York, enu- 
merates no fewer than 37 kinds of fin, which none 
but the pope or a bifiiop could pardon. The firfl and 
greateft of thefe fins was herefy, and the leaft, in the 
eftimation of the church, was raifing a ledition, which 
endangered a ftate or city. 



CHAP. III. 
governmeiTt and laws. 

THOUGH the conflitution, government, and laws 
of England, had not yet arrived at that excellence 
to which they have fince attained, they were confider- 
ably improved in the courfe of this period, and much 
exceeded thofe of any other ftate in Europe. It was 
ftill, however, an undifputed prerogative ot the kings of • 
England to prefs, not only failors and foldiers, but alfo 
artificers of all kinds, as well asmuficians, goldfmiths, 
and embroiderers into their fervice. They likewife 
naturalized foreigners by their own authority. Philip de 
, Comines, after defcribing the diforders that reigned in 
the governments of France, Germany, and Italy, and 
the cruel oppreffions under which the people of all 
thefe countries groaned, concludes in this manner: 
" In my opinion, of ail the ftates in the world that I 
know, England is the country wh#re the common- 
wealth is bell governed, and the people leaft oppreflfed." 

May 
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May the inhabitants of thi^iQand ever enjoy this moft 
defirable of all diftindions! 

Some excellent laws for the regulation and encou- 
ragement of-trade were made, in the reign of Edward 
IV. who was himfelf one of the ^reateft merchants in 
Europe, and paid great attention to commerce. The 
ftatutes of Richard III. wert'the firft that were ex- 
preffed in the Engliih language, all former ones hav- 
ing been either in Latin or French, which were not 
underftood by the great Body of the people, nor even 
by many of the legiflatofs. Thefe were alfo the firft 
printed ftatutes of England. 

wmmmMmmmmmmBmmmBBSssamesaesasmtBsemsmmmmmmammmwBm. 

CHAP. IV. 

LITERATURE. 

THE unfettled ftate of Britain, France, and fome 
other countries, torn by the moft furious fac- 
tions,' and kept in continual agitation by wars and re- 
volutions, was very unfavourable to the progrefs of 
literature. jFor the wars of thofe times were not car- 
ried on by ftanding armies, as at prefent, while the reft 
of the people purfue their feveral occupations in tran- 
quillity ;'bot perfons of all ranks, and even the clergy^ 
were called into the field. 

We meet with frequent complaints to parliament, 
that learning was very little efteemed. All the moft 
valuable livings in the church wej-e beftowed on illite-* 
rate merf, or foreigners, by papal influence, while the. 
beft fcholars in the kingdom were left to. languifh in 
indigence and obfcurity, nay, were fometimes driven 
to the neceflity of begging their bread from door to 
door, recommended to charity by the chancellors of the 
univerfities in which they had ftudied. Two of thefe 
learned mendicants we are„told, cam« tq the caftle of 
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a certain nobleman, who, underftanding from their 
credentials that they had a tafte for poetry, commanded 
his fervants to take them to a draw-well, and after 
putting each of them into a bucket, to Jet them down 
alternately into the water, till they ihould make a coup- 
let of verfes on the buckets. After they Jiad endured 
this difcipline for a confiderable time, to the great en- 
tertainment of the baron and his company, they made 
their verfes, and obtained their liberty. 

On the other hand, thofe who had powerful friends, 
or abundance of money, thouglT ever fo ignorant and pro- 
fligate, fcldom failed of preferment. *' I knew a certain 
illiterate idiot,*' fays a judicious doftor ofthe 15th cen- 
tury, " the fon of a mad knight, who, for being the 
companion, or rather the fqol of the fons of a great fa- 
mily of the royal blood, was made archdeacon of Ox- 
ford before he lyas eighteen years of age ; and foon afc 
ter obtained two rich reftories and twelve prebends. 
I afked him one day what he thought of learning. As 
. for learning, faid he, I defpife it. I have better liv- 
ings than any of you great dodors, and I believe as 
much as any of you." 

One of the moft obvious defeSs in all the authors 
of this period, js a total want of tafte. The art of cri- 
ticifm leems to have been quite neglefted, and the ge- 
^nerality of writers appear to have had no idea of pu- 
rity of ftyle, or propriety of fentiment. When they 
attempted to be pathetic or fublime,- they always ran 
into the moft extravagant bombaft. 



CHAP. V. 

THE ARTS. 



THE ftyle of facred architecture, commonly called 
the gothicy continued to be gradually improved, 
and in the courfe of this period was brought to thje 
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highefl: perfe£Hon. Of this lofty, bold, and perfaft 
ftyle of building, feveral fpecimens remain entire, 
which are ftill beheld with pleafure and admiration. 
Of this kind are the chapel of King's college at Cam- 
bridge, the chapel of St. George at Windfor, the divi- 
nity fchool at Oxford, and the college church in Edin- 
burgh. 

The changes introduced into the art of war, by the 
invention of gunpowder, were very flow. The mar- 
tial adventurers of thofe times .were not fond of relin- 
quilhing the arms to which they had been accuftomed, 
and it was difficult to find inftruments to manage and 
direft an agent fo impetuous as gunpowder. Some of 
their cahnons were exceedingly large, and others very 
fmall. Some difcharged balls of 500 pounds weight, 
and required iifty horfes to draw them, and others were 
not much heavier than a mufket. Many of the cannon 
balls were niade of ftone, ' In 1419, Henry V. gave a 
commiifion to John South, clerk of the ordnance, and 
John Bennet, mafon in Maidftone, to prefs a fufficient 
number of mafons to make 7000 cannon balls, in the 
quarries of Maidftone-heath. It is a curious and well- 
attefted faft, that the art of difcharging red-hot balls 
from cannons was known and praftifed early in this 
period. When an Englilh army, commanded by the 
duke of Glopcefter, befieged Cherburg, in 1 41 8, the 
befieged difcharged red-hot balls of iron from their 
cannon into the Englifli camp, to burn the huts in 
which the foldiers were lodged. 

Though great guns were now ufed both in the at- 
tack and defence of places, na alterations were yet 
miade in conftruding and fortifying fuch places. The 
prodigioirs thicknefs and folidityof the walls of the 
Anglo-Norman caftles, made them appear fufficiently 
ftrong to refift any force with which they could be af- • 
faulted. The truth is, that the people of England, in 
this period, wer^ much, more employed in beating 

down 
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down than in building. Many large, ftrong, and 
magnificent callles were demolifhed or difmnntled 
during thofe deiblating civil wars between the houfes 
of York and Lancafter, but very few were built. For* 
at the fame time that thefe caflies were deftroyed, the^r 
Moble proprietors, who might have rebuilt them, were 
either killed or ruined. 

During-^this period, the excellent art of printing, 
which hath contributed fo much to difpel that darknefs 
in which the world was involved, and to diffufe the 
light of every fpecies of knowledge, was invented on 
the continent, and introduced into this ifland. Lau- 
rentius Colter, keeper of the cathedral of Haerlem, 
conceived the iirft idea of typography, and printed fe- 
veral fmall books in that city, with wooden types tied 
together with threads. As this art was likely to be 
very profitable, Laurentius kept the fecret with gteat 
care, and wiftied to tranfmit it to his family. But 
this defign did not fucceed. For about the time of his 
death, one of his workmen made his efcape from Haer- 
lem, carrying whh hint fome of his mafter's types, 
and retired to Mentz, where he began to print with 
wooden types, being encouraged and fupplied with mo- 
ney by John Fuft, a wealthy citizen. His afliftant, 
John Gutenberg, afterwards invented metal-types, and 
fet them in frames ; which was fo^great an improve*' 
ment, that the city of Mentz claimed the honour of 
Tbeing the place wl^ere printing was invented. The 
art was carried to perfection by Peter SchoefFer, wjjo 
invented the mode of carting the types in matrices. 
Frederic Corfellis began to print in Oxford, 'in 1468, . 
with wooden types ; but William Caxton, a mercer of 
London, claims the hohour of being the firft, who in- 
troduced into England the art of printing with fufile 
types, in 1474. 
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CHAP. VI. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

THOMAS Walfmghamy z monk of St. Alban's, 
was unqueftionably the beft of our hiiloriansy dur- 
ing this period. His narrative is more circumftantialf ^ 
and fatisfaflory, than that of the other annalifts of 
thofe times. He relates, indeed, many ridiculous fto- 
ries of vifions, miracles, and prodigies ; but this was 
the fault of the age rather than of the man. 

John Whethamjledcj abbot of St. Alban's, wrote a 
chronicle of 20 years in this period, which contain* 
many original papers, and gives a very full account of 
fome events, particularly of the two battles of St. AU 
ban's. The moft remarkable circumftance in the per- 
fofial hiftory of this writer, is his longevity. He was 
ordained a prieft in 1382, and died in 1464, at the ad- 
vanced age of 105, having been 82 years in prieft's^ 
orders. 

The hiftory of Henry V. was written by an Italian, 
who took the name of Titus Livius. Not meeting 
with proper encQuragement in his own country, he 
came into England and put himfelf under the protec- 
tion of Humphrey duke of Gloucefter, who maide him 
his poet-laureat, and perfuaded him to write the hif- 
tory of the late king, his brother. In his ftyle, he was 
a profefled, but very unfuccefsful, imitator of the greAt 
Roman hiftorian whofe name he aflumed. 
• All the above mentioned hiftories were written in 
Latin ;-but Robert Fahiany a merchant and alderman 
of London, wrote a chronicle of England and France, 
called,- T2>^ Concordance of Stories ^ in the Englifli of his 
age, which is very intelligible. This work is valuable 
for its perfpicuity, and tor many particulars relating 
to the city of London. 

Though the inns of court and chancery, were crowd- 
K 5 cd 
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cd with ftudents of law in this period, -fir Thomas 
Littleton, and fir John Fortefcue, were the only 
gentlemen of that profeflion, who made a' diftinguifhed 
figure as authors. " 

Sir7homas Litiletoriy after receiving a liberal educa- 
tion was entered of the Inner Temple. His abilities 
as a lawyer procured him from Henry VI. the place 
of ileward of the court, and Edward IV. appointed 
him one of the judges of the court of common pleas. 
He died in 1481, and -was interred in the cathedral of 
Worceller. He left three fons, who all became emi- 
nent in the law,. It was for the ufe of one of them 
that he wrote his celebrated Treatife on Tenures y or ti- 
tles by which all cftates were anciently held in England. 
His third (on Thomas was knighted by Henry Vll. 
• for apprehending Lambert Simnel. 

Sir John Fortefcue was the gre^t ornament of his 
honourable profeifion, and one of the molt learned and 
beft men of the age in which he flourifhed. Being ap- 
pointed chief juftice of the king's bench, by Henry VI. 
he fteadily adhered to that monarch, in all his troubles. 
His mod famous work, *' De Laudibus Legum An- 
gliae," yet remains an everlafting monument of his 
abilities, and afFedion for his country. The beft edi- 
tion of this book is that of 1 741 . He died about 1465, , 
in the 90th year of his age. 

JVilVtam CaxtoHy the firft Englifli printer, at the age 
of 15, was put apprentice to Mr. Robert Large, a 
mercer, and afterwards mayor of London. On the 
death of his mafter, who left him a coniiderable lega- 
cy, he vvent abroad, as agent to the mercer's company. 

In .1468, a marriage being concluded between lady 
Margaret of York, fiiter'to Henry VI. and the duke 
of Burgundy, Caxton appears to have been of the lady's 
retiiiiie, when (he arrived at the dukc'^ court, at Bruges. 
Here he acquired a knowledge of the newly-difcovered 
^^t of printing, and the firft book he printed was the 
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Recuvell of the Hijiory of Troy^ tranflated by himfelf 
from the French, in 147 1. But the firft book printed 
in England was the Game of Chefs y dated in 1474, for 
a fair copy of which, the earl of Pembroke prefented 
Mr. Granger with a purfe of 40 guineas. He died in 
1491. The firft printing-prefs was fet up in I (lip's 
-chapel, Weftminuer atjbey, under the patronage of 
the abbot. 

James I. of Scotland was one of. the moft learned 
men of the age in which he lived. This ingenious 
and amiable prince fell into the hands of the enemies 
of his country, when he was flying from the fnares of 
his ambitious uncle, who goveriied his dominions, and 
was fufpefted of defigns againft his life, Henry V. 
of England knew the value of the prize he had ob- 
tained, and kept it with the moft ^nxious care. King 
James was 13 years of age when he loft his liberty, 
and w^s kept in clofe confinemertt till he was about 
twenty-fix. In this melancholy fituation, fo unfuita- 
ble to his age and r^nk, books were his chief compa- 
nions, and ftudy his greateft pleafure. Having receiv-. 
ed a good education in early youth, under the direftion of 
W&rdlaw, bifhop of St. Andrew's, by his future intenfe 
application, he became an univerfal fcholar, an ex- 
cellent poet, and an exquifite mufician. He invented 
a new kind of mufic, plaintive and melancholy, but at 
the fame time fo fweet and Toothing, that it hath given 
pleafure to millions'in. every fucceeding age. Three 
of his poems are ftill extant, namely, Chrifi's Kirk 
of the Green J Peebles to the Play, and the King's j^air, 
which aflfbrd fufficient evidence, that the genius of this • 
royal poet was equally fitted for the gayeft or the 
graveft ftrains. 
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CHAP. VII. 

COMMERCE, AND MARITIME AFFAIRS. , 

THOUGH the Englift, in this pqriod, were much 
engaged in war, and confequeiitly could not 
carry on trade with the fame eafe and fafety as in more 
peaceable times, the circle of their commerce was 
jather enlarged than contra<Sed. Foreign trade was 
not then condufted, as it is at pre fern. Merchants 
did not ufually bring their goods to the ports, where 
they were to be finally difpofed of, but to certain em- 
poria, called 'ftaple town^ in which they met with ' 
cuftomers from the countries where their goods were 
•wanted, and with the commodities they wiihed to pur* 
chafe for importation. This feems to have been 
owing to jthe imperfe£l ftatc of navigation, which 
made long voyages tedious,, and lo the number of pi- 
izit^y which made them dangerous. Merchants, 
therefore, of diftant countries, divided the fatigue and 
danger, and met each other half-way. Bruges in 
Flanders was the great emporium of Europe in this 
period, to which the merchants of the fouth and north 
conveyed their goods for fale ; and fo great was their 
refort to it from the Mediterranean and the Balticji 
that 1 50 fhips were feen to arrive at its harbour of 
Sluys in oiie day. 

Tb.e heroic Henry V. was as ^^iftorious by fea as 
l^y land, and in his rtign the fleets of England rode tri- 
umphant on the narrow feas. None of the kings of 
England before him had any Ihips that were pri- 
vate property. At his firft invafion of France, he had 
two large and beautiful fhips, witTi purple fails, the 
one called the, King's Chamber y ti e other his Hall. 
Edward IV. paid great attention to mercantile' and 
maritime affairs, and fometimes colleftcd very great 
fleets. The reign of Richard III. was io fhort and 

turbulent 
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turbulent, that he had little opportunity of flieWinfif 
his attention to the dominion of the fea. It is, liow- 
cver, certain, that if he had guarded the narrow feas 
with greater care, he might have pre]{|pnted the land- 
ing of his rival, the earl of Richmond, and preferved 
both his life and his crown. 

Some kttetnpts were now made to build (hips of 
greater burden thanthofe of the former period, in imi- 
tation of the caf racks of Venice and Genoa, which 
were often feen in the Britilh harbour. But thefe at- 
tempts were very few, as they are mentioned by our 
hiftorians with expreflions of admiration, A gentle- 
man* of Hull obtained various privileges and immuni- 
ties from Henry VI. ^^becaufe he had built a Jhip as 
large as a carrack;' and James Kennedy, the patriotic 
bilhop of St. Andrew's, is as much celebrated for 
building a fhip of uncommon magnitude, called the 
Bifliop's Bargiy as for building and endowing a college. 

The new coins of this period were nobles and angels, 
worth 19s. and 14s. of our prefent money. They 
were much admired both at home and abroad, for their 

furity and beauty. — In the firit parliament of James 
II. of Scotland, an aft was made for coining copper- 
money, ^^for the ufe and fupport of the kings fuhje^is^ . 
and to be given as alms to the. poor.* ^ 



CHAP. VIII. 

MANNERS. 

CHIVALRY, one of the moft remirkable peculi- 
arities in the manners of the middle ages, began 
to decline in the 15th century. Our kings and nobles 
were then fo much engaged in real combats, that they 
could not pay equal attentia«i to the leprefcntalions of 
them in tilt$ and tournaments. 

The 



The bravery and martial order of both the Britifli 
nations never appeared more confpicuous thari in this 
period, particularly in the reign of Henry V. The 
Englifli under /Jbat heroic prince feemed to be invinci- 
ble, and fought with fo much courage and fuccefs, 
that, towards the end of his reign, they had a proba- 
ble profpeft of making a complete conqueft of France. 
The Scots were much admired for intrepidity in their 
own defence, and for the feafonable fuccours which 
they fent to their ancient allies, in their greatelt diftrefs, 
when they were on the brink of ruin, and forfaken by 
all the world. . . 

The hofpitality of all ranks, but particularly of the 
great and opulent, was now very remarkable. The 
caftles of the powerful barons were capacious palaces, 
daily crowded with their numerous retainers, who were 
always welcome to their plcntitul tables. " Neville, 
earl of Warwick,** fays Stow, " was ever held in great 
favor by the commons o\ the land, on account of his 
. hofpitality in all places wherever he went ; and when 
hfe came to London, he kept fuch an houfe, that fix 
oxen were eaten at a breakfaft, and every tavern w^s 
full of his meat." The earls of Douglas in Scotland^ 
before the fall of that great family, rivalled, or rather 
exceeded their fovereigns in pomp and profufe hofpita- 
lity. But to this manner of living, it is highly probable, 
thefe great chieftains were prompted, not fo much by 
the innate gencrofity of their tempers, as by a defire 
of increafing the number and attachn ent of thtir re- 
tainers, on which, in thofe turbulent times, their digni- 
ty, and even their fafety depended. Though thefe 
retainers did. not conttantly refide in the families of-, 
their lords, they wore their liveries and badges, feafted 
in their halls, fwelled their retinijes on all great fo- 
lemnities, attended them on their journies, and follow- 
ed them into the field of battle. Some powerful 
chieftains had fo great a number of thefe retainers at 

- their 
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their command, that they fet the laws at defiance, 
were formidable to their fovereigns, and terrible to 
their fellow-fubjedts. « ^ 

The entertainments of the ha|"ops were conduced 
with much formal pomp and ftatelinefs, but not with 
equal delicacy and cieaniinefs. The lord of the 'man- 
lion fat in ftate, in his great chamber, at the head of 
his long clumfy oaken board, and his guefts were feat- " 
ed on each fide, on long benches, according to their 
rank. The table was loaded with capacious. pewter 
difbes of meat, venifon, poultry, fea- fowls, wild- 
fowls, game> and fi(h, dreffed in different ways ac- 
cording to {he talhion of the times. The fideboards 
were plentifully furnifhed with ale, beep, and wines, 
which were handed to the company, in pewter and 
wooden cups, by the grooms, yeomen, and waiters 'of 
the chamber, ranged in regular order. As they fat 
down to table at ten o'clock in the morning, and did 
not rife from it till one, three of the belt hours of the, 
•lay were confumed in gormandizing. 

It was now become the cuftom in great families to 
have four meals a-day, viz. breakfafts, dinners, fup- 
pers, and liveries^ the laft of which was a collation of 
cakes and mulled wine in their bed-chambers, juit be- 
fore they went to reft. As our anceftors were fUll 
early rifers, they breakfafted at feven, dined at ten, 
fupped at four, and had their liveries between eight 
and nine. But though their morning repaft was early, 
their appetites feem to have been fufficiently keen. 
An earl and his ^guntefs had for breakfail, ***two 
loaves of bread, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, two 
pieces of fait fifli, fix baconed herrings, four whhe her*, 
rings, or a difh of fproits."* It is remarkable, that . 
Ihopkeepers, mechanics, and labourers, breakfafted at 
eight, dined at noon, and fupped at fix, which were later 

hour§ 
- ■ '' \ ' — 
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hours than thofe of the nobility. So different are the 
"^cuftoms of one age from thofe of another. 

But in the courfe of a few centuries what wonder- 
ful aherations are produced ! It Henry V. were now 
to rife from the dead, and appear in the ftreets of Lon- 
don, moun-ed on nis war-horfe,- and clothed in com- 
plete armour, what aftonifhment would he excite in 
the admiring multitude! How much would he be 
furprifed at every object around him! If he were 
condudl'ed to St. Paul's, he would neither know the 
church, nor underftand the fervice. In fhort, he 
would fuppofe himfelf to be in a city, and among a 
people, he had never feen. 

The Englifh were remarkable in this period, among- 
the nations of Europe, for the abfurd pradice of fwear- 
ing in converfation. The count of Luxemburg, ac- 
companied by the earls of Warwick and Stafford, vi- 
fited the Maid of Orleans in her prifon at Rouen, 
where fhe was chained to the iioor, and loaded with 
irons. The count, who had fold her to the Englifh, 
pretended hr. had come to treat with her about her 
ranfom. Viewing him with juft refentment and dif- 
dain, (he cried, ^^ Begone! You have neither the incli- 
nation nor the power to ranfom me." I'hen turning 
her eyes towards the two earls, fhe faid, " I know 
that you Englifh are determined to put me to death, 
and imagine, that after I am dead, you will conquer 
France. But though th^re were an hundred thoufand 
of your /wearing countrymen in France, they will never 
conquer that kingdom." A contemporary hiftorian, 
who had frequently converfed with Henry VI. men- 
tions it as a commendable fingularity in his charafter, 
that he did not fwear in common converfation, but re- 
proved his miriiftcrs, and officers of ftate for fo odious 
an habit, now.almoiluniverfally reprobated, and quite 
kanifhed from every polite company* 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARTICULARS. 

IN the reign of Henry VI. we have the firft inftance' 
of debt contra&ed upon parliamentary fccurhy. 
The commencement of this pefnicious praftice de- 
ferves to be noted, as it is more likely to become per- 
nicious, the more a nation advances in opulence and 
credit. The ruinous efFefts of it are now be<^me 
too apparent, and threaten the very exidence of the 
nation. 

Playing-cards were invented, about the end of the 
fourteenth century, by a painter in Paris,' for the a- 
mufement of that unhappy prince, Charles VI. in his 
lucid intervals. They wer-e originally very different 
in their appearance from what they are at prefent, 
l>eing gilded, and illuminated, which required no lit- 
tle. $ill and genius, as well as labour. The price of 
one pack was no lefs than i8s. 8d. a very confiderable 
fum in thofe times. This is the reafon that playing- 
cards were little known or ufed, for many years after 
they were invented. 

During this period, the number of judges in the 
courts at Weftminfter was not fixed, as, in the reign 
of Henry VI. the were fometimes fix, feven, or eight 
judges, in the court of common pleas. The ancient 
falaries of thefe judges were very fmall. The chief 
jufticesof the king's bench and common pleas had each 
of them only 40I. a year, and the other judges 30I. 
till Henry VI. by letters-patent, granted to the former 
i6dl. and to the latter lool. Befides thefe falaries, 
every judge had a certain quantity of filk, linen cloth, 
. and furs, for his fummer and winter robes, out of the 
royal wardrobe, or an equivalent in money. The an- 
nual falary of the attorney -general was only lol. equi- 
valent to 150I. at prefent. When a judge was admit- 
ted 
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ted into his office, he took a folemn oath, "that he 
would not receive, any fee, penfion, gift, reward, or 
bribe of any man having a fuit or plea before him, 
except meat and drink, which ftiould be of no great 
value." 

In 1454, the air-pump was invented by Otto 
Guerick, a German. The fame year, the liniverfity 
of Glafgow, in Scotland, was founded, and that of 
Aberdeen, about 20 years afterwards. 
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BOOK VI. 

CHAP. I. 

MILITARY HISTORY FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
HENRY VII. IN 1485, TO THE ACCESSION OF 
EDWARD VI. IN I547. 

HENRY VII. the firft prince of the koufe ofcTu- 
dor, afcended the throne of England, in confe- 
quence of the viSory at Bof worth, and tjie death of 
Richard III. His title was confirmed by the parlia- 
ment, his merit Was known, and his marriage with ' 
the princefs Elizabeth, eldeft daughter of Edward IV. 
VDited the jarring claims of the houfes of York and 
Lancafter, and feemed to, give univerfal fatisfa£lion to 
the nation. He had therefore every reafon to promifc 
himfelf peace and fecurity. 

But Henry, though in many refpeSs a prudent and 
politic prince, had unhappily imbibed a violent antipa- 
thy againft the adherents of the houfe of York, which , 
neither time nor experience could efface. Inftead of 
embracing the prefent faveurable opportunity of abo- 
liihing party diftinftion, by beftowing his fmile indif- 
criminately on the friends- of both families, he carried 
to the throne all the partialities that belong to the head 
of a faAion. To exalt the Lancaftrian party, and 
deprefs the. retainers of the houfe of York, Were ftill 
the favourite ideas of his mind. 

When his marriage Was celebrated at London, it 
infpired more univerlal joy, than either his firft entry 
or his coronation. Henry remarked with much dif- 
pleafure^ this geberal favour to the houfe of York. 
The fufpicions which arofe from it, not only difturbed. 

the 
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the public tranquillity during his whole reign, but was 
the caufe of much uneafinefs to his amiable con fort, 
and poifoned all ^his domeftic enjoyments. 

He confined in the Tawer Ejdward Plantagenet, 
earl of Warwick, fonof the duke of Clarence. This 
unhappy prince had been formerly detained, in a- like 
confinement, at Sheriff- Hutton, in Yorklhire, by the 
jealoufy of his uncle Richard. A comparifon was 
drawn between Henry and that tyrant ; and as the 
tower was the place where Edward's children had been 
murdered; a fate not more gentle was feared for War- 
wick. While the compaffion of the nation was thus 
turned towards youth and innocence, expofed to op- 
preffion, a report was fpread, that Warwick had made 
his efcape. A general joy communicated itfelf from 
face to' face,. and many fcemed defirous to join him. 
Such a favourable opportunity was not negleded by the 
enemies of Henry's government. 

One Richard Simon, a prieft of Oxford, and a 
zealous partizan of the houfe of Yorkj attempted to 
gratify the popular wifh by holding up an impoftor to 
the nation. For this purpofe he caft his eyes up©n 
Lambert Simncl, a baker's fon, who beingvendowed 
with underftanding beyond his years, and addrefs above 
his condition, feemed well calculated to perfonate a 
prince of royal extraftion. This youth, who was in- 
ftru<aed to affume the name and charader of the earl 
of Warwick, foon appeared fo perfect in fo many par- 
ticulars, that the queen-dowager was fuppofed to have 
given him a leffon. 

But Simon being fenfible, that the impofture would" 
not bear a clofe infpeftion, thought proper to open the 
firft public fcene of it in Ireland, as that ifland was 
zealoufly attached to the houfe of York, 

When this intelligence was conveyed to the king, it 
reduced him to fome perplexity. Among other mea- 
fures to oppofe the effcils of it, he ordered Warwick 

to 
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to be taken from the tower, and after being led in pro. 
ceffion through the ftreets of London, to be expofed 
to the view of the people at St. Paurs. . But this ex- 
pedient proved effedual only in England. For Slm- 
ncl being joined by the earl of Lincoln and Lord Lovel, 
and fupported by a. body of German troops, fumiflied 
by Margaret, widow of Charles the Bold, duke of Bur- 
gundy, and fifter of Edward IV. landed at Foudrey, 
in Lancashire, and advanced towards Coventry. 

Henry, who was not ignorant of thefe movements, 
levied troops in different parts of the kingdom, and put 
them under the command of the duke of -Bedford. 
The rebels had entertained hopes that the difafF<f6led 
counties in the north would rife in their favour ; but 
the people in general, averfe to join Iri(h and German 
invaders^ either remained in tranquillity, or gave af- 
fiftance to the royal army. The earl of Lincoln, 
-therefore, who commanded the rebels, finding no hopes 
but in vidlory^ was determined to bring the matter to a 
fpeedy decifion. The hoiHle armies met at Stoke, in 
the county of Nottingham, where a bloody battle was 
fought, in which lord Lincoln loft his life ; and as 
Lovel was never, heard of more, he was believed to 
have undergone the fame fate. Simnel and his tutor 
Simon were taken prifoners. The latter, being a 
prieft, was not tried at law, but only committed to 
.clofe cuftody. And Simnel, who was too contempti- 
ble to be an objeft either of apprehenfion or refent- 
ment to Henry, was made a fcuilion in the king's 
kitchen, and afterwards advanced to the rank of a fal- 
coner 

After encountering and fur mounting many difficul- 
ties both in France and Ireland, Henry was attacked 
in the pofTeffion of his throne by an adverfary, who 
gave him a great deal of trouble. The duchefs of 
Burgundy, full of refentment for the depreflion of her 
family and partizans^ and rather irritated than difcou- 

raged 
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Tiged by her ill fuccefs in Simnel's enterprife, propa- 
gated a report, by meaDs of her emiflarics, that her 
nephew, Richard Plantagenet, duke bt York, had ef- 
caped from the tower, when his elder brother wjis 
murdered, and ftiH lay fomew here concealed. ^ Having 
proceeded thus far, ihe got one Perkin Warbeck, the 
fon of a renegado Jew, to perfonate him. This young 
man was born in London, during the time of Edward 
IV. and from the refemblance he bore to that moi. 
naich, may have owed his birth to one of Edward's 
arTfornus adver.fures. This fimilitude, together with 
a natural verfatlity, and fagacity of genius, aided by a 
coijit^y addrefs, rendered him a proper fubjeft for the 
puipofe of the duchefs. » 

Ireland, which ftill retained its attachment to the 
houfe of York, was likewife chofen as a proper place 
for Perkin's appearahce. He therefore landed at 
Coi'ke, and aflumi;ig the name of Richard Plantagenet, 
drew to him many partizans. The king of France 
now fent for him, and received him with all the rnarks 
of regard due to the duke of York. From thence he 
went to the court of the duchefs of Burgundy, who, 
after a pretended fcrutiny into his pretenfions, embra- 
ced him as her nephew, and on all occafions honoured 
him with the appellation ot The White Rofi of England. 
Not only the populace gave credit to Perkin's preten- 
fions, but men of the hi'ghef! birth and quality, difguft- 
cd at Henry's government, began to turn their eyes 
Jtowards the new claimant, and a correfpondence was 
fettled between the malcontents in Flanders and thofe 
in. England.' ' 

The king was informed of all thtfe particulars, but, 
, agreeable to hi« chara£l:er, proceeded deliberately in 
counterading the projects of his enemies. Having at 
length, by means of fpics, difcovercd the whole plan 
of the confederacy, together \^hh the pedigree, adven- 
tiires, life^ and converfation, of the pretended duke of 

Y'ork, 
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York, lie publiflied the latter part of the ftory for the 
fatlsfaSion of the nation. 

As Perkin now found that the king's authority daily 
gained ground among the people, and that, his own 
pretenfioos. were becoming obfolcrte, he rt;folvcd to at- 
tempt fomething, which might revive the hopes of his 
partizans. He accordingly endeavoured to land in 
Kent, with 600 men, when he was repulfed. Some 
time after, he went to Scotland, and prefented himfclf 
to James IV. who, feduced by the ftory of his birih and 
adventures, gave him in marriage his own relation, 
lady Catharine Gordon, daughter of the eart of Hunt- 
ley, eminent tor her virtue as well as her beauty. And, 
as there fubfifted at this time a great jealoufy between 
the courts of England and Scotland, he determin^ to 
fupporthis pretended claim, and invaded Enghmd with 
a confiderable force. Finding, however; that Perkin's 
pretenfions were but Uttle regarded, and that a toruii- ' 
dable army was on its march to oppofe him, he re- 
treated into his own country. 

T^he chief concern of Henry was to draw advantage 
from this irruption, by the pretence it might afford him 
to levy impolitions on his own fubjtdts. He fum- 
moned a parliairent, who, upon his reprefentations, 
readily granted him a large fLbfidy. Biit he founH it 
not To eafy to cclkd tbe money from his fubjeds. 
The people, who were well acquuii.ted with the im- 
menfe treafnres Jic had amaireo', could ill brook tl e new 
impoiiti-i-.s, raifed on every liight occafion. The in- 
habitaiUs Ox Coiiiwall, excited by one Mi. had Jofeph, 
a farrier o4 Bodmin, and Thomas FiammcfC, a lawyer, 
armed thciiifelvts witb fuch weapons as co' ntry pc^^ple 
a/c ufually polfcfred of, and marched towards London, 
in onltr to deliver a petition to the king for a redrefs 
of grievances. When they reached Wells, they were 
joined by lord Audley, a nobleman of an ancient tami- 
ly, and popular in his deportment ; bwt vain, ambitious, 
' • and 
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, and reftlefs in his temper. Proud of the countenance 
of fo confiderable a perfon, they marched on, till they 
arrived at Eltham, near London, and there encamped. 

. But having received no reinforcements on the road, they 
w^e eafily overcome by a body of forces fent againft 
them under the command of the earl of Oxford. 
Lord Audley, Flamixioc, and Jofeph, their leaders, 
■w€re taken and executed. 

During thefe commotions in England, Perk in re- 
mained in Scotland ; but James finding he (hould ne- 
ver enjoy ^ folid peace with Henry, while that pre- 
tender was in his dominions, privately defired him to 
depart the kingdom. By the kind manner, however, 
in which he entertained and difmifTed him, it is evident 
that he believed him to be the real duke of York, ef- 
pecially as he refufed to deliver up his perfon, which 
he might have done with honour, had he thought .him 
an impoftor. Perkin, after various unfortunate ad- 
ventures fell into Henry's hands, and was (hut up in 
the Tower of London, from whence he endeavoured 
to efcape along with the infiocent earl of Warwick, 
for which Perkin was hanged, and the earl beheaded. 

Jn 1499, the king had the fati'sfadion of complet- 
ing a marriage between his fon Arthur prince of 
Wales,' and the. infanta Catherine, fourth daughter of 
Ferdinand and Ifabella of Spain. The young princci^ 
however, in the courfe of a few months, fickened and 
died, much regretted by the nation. Henry, defirous 
of continuing his alliance with Spain, and alfo unwil- 
ling to reltore Catherine's dowry, obliged his fecond 
fon, Henry, to be contrafted to the infanta. His el- 
deft daughter, the princefs Margaret, was foon after 
fent with a magnificent train to Scotland, where flie 
was* married to James IV. 

The fjtuation of the king's affairs, both at home 

and abroad, was now, in every refpeft, very fortunate. 

Uncontrouled, therefore, by oppofition of any kind, 

• ' * he 



he gaveiiill fcope to his natural propenfity; and ava- 
rice, which liad. ever been his ruling paffion^ broke 
through all reftraints of fliame and juftice. He had 
found, two miniftersy Empfon and Diidle), perfeSly 
qualified to fecofid his rapacious and tyrannical incli- 
nations, and tp prey upon hU defencelefs people. 
Arbitiiary decrees were iiTued without trial or jury, and 
the laws were turned into a fyflcm ot oppreiBqn. 

In 1508,'^Henry entertamed fome intentions of nrnr-^ 
riage, firtt with the queen dowa^r of NapldB, relift 
of Ferdihand, and afterwards with fhe duchefs-donvm- 
ger of Savoy, daughter of the emperor Maximiliaii^ 
But the decline of his health put an end to all fuoh 
thought 85 and ^ he began to caft his eyes towards that 
future exiftence, which the iniquities and feverities 'Of 
his reign rendered a very difmal profpedt to him. Ta 
allay the terrors under which he laboured, he ended(« 
voured, by diflributing alms, and . founding religiotis 
houfes, ?to make atopement for his crimes, and to 
purchafe,.by the facrifice of part of'his ill-gotten tre^- 
lures, a recondliation with his offended Maker; Re-* 
morfe feized him, at intervals, for the abufe of hiif 
authority by Empfon and Dudley ; but not fufB^ieat 
to make him flop the rapacious hand of. thofe oppref- 
fors. 

Death, however, by its nearer approaches, iihpre& 

.fed new terrors upon him, when- he ordered, by a 

general claufe in his will, that reftitution (hould be 

A n T r o 2Tiade to all whom he had injured* He 

*^* 15^9- (iied of a confumption, at his favourite 

palace of Richmond, in the 52nd fear of his s^, and 

* the 24th of his reign. His capacity was excellent^ 
but fomewhat contraded by the narrownefs of his- 
heart. He poflfefled infmuation and addrefs, but never 
employed thefe talents, except where fome great point 
of intereft was to be .gained ; and he remains a iingu- 

. lar inftance^pf a liiah placed ip a high. ftationi and pof- 

L feffed 
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leffed of talents fof great affairs, in whom avarice waft 
more predominant than ambition. Even among pri- 
. vate perfon«, this paflion is otten nothing but a fpecies 
of ambition, and is chiefly incited by the profpeA ot* 
that refpeft and diiiindion, which riches procure. 

The atceffion of Henry VIII now eighteen years 
of age, gave univerfal fatistadion. The beauty and 
vigour of his perfon, accompanied with dexterity in 
«very manly exercife, added to a Icnowledge of litera- 
tOre far beyond his ^ge, gave prominng hopes of his 
becoming the idol of the people. And as the contend- 
ing titles of York and Lancalier were now at lait fully 
united in his perfon, men juttly expeded trom a 
prince, obnoxious to no party, that impartiality of ad- 
miniftration which had long been unknown ir. England. 

♦ The young king being naturally of a laviih difpofi- 
titon, the great treafures amaffed by his father were 
gradually diffipated in pleafure and amufcments. 
During the inter mi (lion oi his feftivity, he thiefly ap- 
plied himfelt to mufic and literature, in>the iormer of 
which he was a great proficient. 

• As the frank and carelefs difpofition of the king led 
-him to dtffipate his father's wealth, fo it rendered him 

negligent in pxote6^ing the anftruments of his extortion. 
All thofe informers, therefore, who had fo long exer- 
-tifed an unbounded tyranny over th^riatioh, met with 
their deferts, being condemned to the pilloiy, whe/e 
many of them loft their lives by the violence of the 
populace. Empfon and Dudley, who were molt ob- 
noxious* to the popular hatred, were fent to the Tower, 
and foon-after executed. 

Henry foon got a minifter who complied with all 
his inclinations, and flattered him in -tst^iy fcheme to 
which his impetuous temper was inclined. This was 
Thomas W oUey, dean of J^incoln, now almoner to 
the king, and tall advancing through Henry's favour, 
towards tliat unrivalled gr^eur, whidi he afterwards 

attained 
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'attained. He wks the (on of a butcher at Ipfwj'ch^ 

^ but having received a learned education^ and being en- 
dpwed with an excellent capacity, he wa^ employed by 
Henry VII. in fome fecret .negociations, in which he 
acquitted himfelf fo much to his fatisfafiion^ that he 
obtained his favour. Some time after the acceliion dF 
Henry VI 11. Fox, bilhop of Winchefter cafl his eyes 
upon him, as a proper perfon to fupplant, in the royal 
favour, the earl of Surry, of tvhofe fuperiority he wa$ 
jealous. For this purpofe, he introduced Wolfey t# 
the young king, who in a little time gained fo much . 
on him, that he fupplanted both.' Seing admitted 
into Henry's parties of pleafure, he took the lead ia 
every gWety ; nor were his years, which were near 
forty, nor his chara£^er as a clergyman, any reftrainft 
opon himl Henry having found a perfon fo agreeable 
to him, advanced Wolfey from being the companion of 
his pleafures, to be a member of his council, andfirooi 
being a member of his council, to be his fole and.ab* 
folute minifter. By this rapid advancement and un^. 
controuled authority, hijs charader and genius had full ' 
opportunity to difplay themfelves. 

Encouraged by Wolfey^ and impelled' by his natural 
temper, Henry made the moft expenfive preparations 
by lea and land to invade France, when he failed for 
Calais, attended by the duke of Buckingham, andothuT 
A D ic noblemen. The- town of Teroiiane, 
^•1^.1513* fituatcd on the frontiers of Picardy, being 
beiieged, the French endeavoured to throw fuccburs 
into the place. Henry, as foon as he received intelli- 
gence of the approach of the F?rench cavalry, fent 
fome troops to oppofe them ; when, notwithftanding 
they chiefly con fifted of gentlemen who had behaved with 
great gallantry in many defperate a£kions, they precipi- 
tately fled upon the approach of the Engliih. They 
were purfued^ and many qfficers of didindion Qiade 
prifoners, among whom, was the famous chevalier 

Bayard; 
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Bayaifd ; and'from thjs bafty/ight of the French, the 

Si&ion was called, the iattU ofjpun. 

After fo confiderable an advantage, the king, ivha 
was at the head of above 50,000 men, might have 
made incurfions to the the gates of Paris/ Scarcely 

, ever was the French monarchy in greater danger, or 
lefs in a condition to defend itfelf againft the powerful 
armies which a/Tailed it on every fide. But Lewis 

- was extricated from his prefent difficulties by the blun- 
ders of his enemies ; ancT Henry, after taking Toumay, 
tetumed to Eiigland, much elated with his fuccefs«. 
But when the advantages of his fituation are compared 
<with his progrefs, and his expence with his acquifi- 
ttons, this campaign, . fo much boaded of, wa^, in 
ireality, both ruinous and inglorious to him. 

The Scots having now made an incuriion into Eng- 
land, the earl of Surry maixJhed to oppofe them, ai>d 
a battle enfued at Flodden- field, wherein the king of 
Scotland, and moft of his chief nobles were llain. 
•fiut inftead of taking advantage of this defeat, and re- 
ducing the kingdom to his fubjeflion, as he might 
have done, Henry geneibufly granted a peace to his 
lifter Margaret, who was appointed regent during the 
minority of her fon. He lilcewife made peace with 
Lewis, king of France, and bellowed o|i him his fifter 
Mary in marriage. 

Henry became a candidate for the German empire, 
during its vacancy, but foon refigned his pretenfioi.s to 
Francis I. of France, and Charles of Auftria, king of 
Spain, who was elefled in 1519. His condudl, in the 
long and bloody w^rs between thofe princes, was di-^ 
refted by Wolfey's views upon. the popedom, which 

, he hoped to gain by the intereft of Charles ; but fimUng 
iimfplf twice deceived, Jie perfuaded his mallet to de- 
clare for Francis, who had beeji taken prifoner at the 
i!>attle of Pavia. ' Henry, however, ^continued to be 
the dupe of both parties, and to pay great part of th^ir 

expcnccs. 
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^tpenceSy till af laft he was ob^'gecl to knpofe heavjr 
burthens an his fubjeSs^ 

Henry ftill continuing to be a great enemy to the* ' 
Refonoation, was the champion ot the popes and of 
^c Romifli church. He wrote a book againft Luther/ 
*^ Of the Seven Sacraments^** for which the pope gav« 
him and his fucceffors the title of Defender of the Faith. 
In the year 1527, however, he began to have fome 
fcruples with regard to the validity of his marriage 
with Catherine of Arragon, his brother's widow. 
Anna Boleyn, having been lately appointed maid o£ 
honour to the queen, had, from being frequently feen . 
by Henry,, and converfmg with him, Required an af^ 
Cendant over his afFedlions. This young lady, wh6(e 
grandeur and misfortunes have rendered heir fo cele-* 
brated, was daughter of fir Thomas Boleyn, and alHed 
to the principal nobility in the kingdom. She had ^ 
been carried over to France, in her early Youth, by 
-the king's fitter, when that princefs efpoufed Lewis 
the twelfth, and had continued there a confidcrablr 
time after her death. As Henry ftill fupported an in- 
tercourfe of civility and friendfliip With his queen, he- 
had opportunities, in the vifits he paid her, to obfcrve 
the charms of Anna Boleyn. Finding.the accompltlh-p 
ments of her mind in no degree inleriorto her exterior 
graces; he refolved to raife her to the throne, as her 
virtue and modefty prevented all hopes of gratifying 
his pailions in any other manner. Having therefore 
divorced Catherine, he married the objedl ot his aiFec- 
lions, and was foon after excommunicated by the pope. 

Enraged at this treatment, Henry abolifiied the 
papal authority in England, refufed to pay to- the fee 
of Rome his annual tribute, ordered the diflbliition of 
iDonaileries, and obliged the clergy, as well as others, to 
acknowledge him head of the church, when thofe who!^ 
refufed were either baniflied or put to death. Among 
tbcfe laft. were,^ the learned fir Thomas More, 1©»* 

^^lawellor. 
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cfcancello'r of England, and Fiflier, biftop of Rochcfter. 
Cardinal Wolfey too having, on this occafson, incurred, 
the king's difpleafure, was deprived of his immenfe 
power and pofreffioris, and died of a broken heart. 
f»Had I but ferved my God," faid he, " as diligently 
$M I have ferved my princej, he would not have forfakeJi 
file in the days of my grey hairs." 

Out of the produce of the monaftic revenues, which 
lanounted to i6o,oool. Henfy erefied fix new bifhop- 
ikks, viz. ^cftminfter,, Oxford, Peterborough, Brif- 
lol, Chefter, and Glouceftcr, of which five ftill fubfift, 

Anna Boleyn^ hfcwever, foon loft the king's favour. 
His afFedion tor her, no longer kept alive by difficul- 
ties, languished from fatietv. He had befides become 
•namoureil of Jane, daugnter of Sir John SeymoDTy 
a young lady of fingular beauty and merit. Queen 
Anna's enemies took advantage of this change, and did 
every thing in their power to widen the breach. She 
was accufed of holding a criminal correfpondence with 
feveral gentlemen of the king's chamber, and being 
tried by a jury of peers, though there was no proof 
of criminality, but that her. indifcretions proceeded 
from a pardonable gaiety of charader, (he was found 
guilty, and condemned to loofe her head. The fup- 
pofed partakers of her guilt Were like wife executed. 

Henry's impatience to gratify this new pafllpn made 
him forget all regard to (kcency, and he married Jane 
Sefymour the very day after Anna Boleyn's execution. 
Having foon after called a parliament, he made a fpeech 
wherein he informed them, that notwithftanding the 
fnisforturtes attending his two former marriages, he 
had been induced, for the good of his people, to ven- 
ture on the third. Being entirely at Henry's devotion, 
they ratified his divorce from Anna Boleyn, which he 
had procured before her death. 

. Jane Seymour, the moft belovetl of his wives, dying 
i^ child-bed of prince Edward, Henry began to tbinK 
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of a m^w marriage. Having turned his thoughts to- 
wards feveral prince{Ies> he was perfuaded by Crom- 
well to efpoufe Anne of CleveS, whofe /father, the 
duke of that name, had great intereft among the Lu-. 
* theran princes, with whom he wiflied to form an alli- 
ance. A flattering likenefs by Hans Holberihad given 
Henry a favourable opinion of the perfon of this prin- 
cefs, about which he was very particular ; but the firft 
fight of her infpired him with great difguft. His a- 
vcrfipn to her increafing every day, prompted him at 
once to feek the diifolution of a marriage fo odious to 
him, and to involve his minifter in ruin, who had been 
the innocent author of it. Accordingly ^he obtained a 
divorce, and fufFered her to refide in England on a pen- , 
fion of _joooL a year. 

His hiih wife was Catharine Howard,' niece to the 
duke of Norfolk, whom he caufed to be beheaded,, be- 
cs^ufe he had conceived a violent paifion for Catharine 
Parr, a young widow of great beauty, whom he mar- • 
ried, and who narrowly efcaped being brought to the 
ftake for her reh'gions opinions^ whkh favoured the 
reformation. Henry^s cruelly increafed with hfs years^ 
and was now exercifed promifcuoufly on Proteilants 
and Catholics. He put to death the brave earl of 
Surry, though no crime was proved againft him ; and 
his father, the duke of Norfolk, mnft have fuffered the 
next day, had he not been faved by the king's own 
death. His health had long been in a declining ftate ; 
but forfeveral days, all near him plainly fuvir hisendap- 
proachinjgt He was become fo froward, that no one •, 
durft inform him of his condition. At laft, Sir An- 
thony Denny ventured to difclofe to him the fatal fe- 
cret, and exhorted him to- prepare for the fate that 
awaited him. Henry expreiTed his refignation, and 
dircded that Cranmer Ihould be fent for ; but before 
the prelate arrived he wa« fpcechleCs, though he ftill 
faemed to retain bis ieafes. Cranmer de&red bim to 
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£iyc fofne Hgn of his dying in the faith of Qvriftnj He 
iqueezed the prelate's hand, and imni^iately expired^ 
in the ^6th year of his age, after a reign of thirty- fevea 
years and nine months. A few weeks before his de« 
fiiife, he made his will, by which he left his crown, 
firft to prince Edward, then to the lady Mary, and 
next to the lady Elizabeth 

Thpiigh a catalogue of this monarch's vices would 
comprehend many of the worft qua\ities incident to 
human nature, yet he was not altogether deftitute of 
virtues. Ho was open, gallant, liberal, s^ capable, at 
Icaft, of a temporary friendfhip and attachment. Not- 
withftanding his arbitrary adminiftration, he wasfo far 
from^ being hated by his fu^eds, that he polfefled in 
fome degree, even to the lait, their love and affedion. 
His exterior qualities we^ advantageous, and fit to 
captivate the multitude. His magnificence and per**- 
fonal bravery rendered him illuftrious in vulgar eyes. 
, And it may be faid with truth, that the En&liA in that 
4ige were fo thoroughly fubdued, that, like eaftern'Aaves^ 
they were inclined to admire thofe a&s of violence and 
tyranny,, which were ex^cifed over themfelves, ancl ai 
their own expence. 



CHAP. 11. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

. TOURING the reign of Henry VI I. the difciplcs 
XJ' of Wickliffe were not, in general, fo ambitious 
of the. crown of martyrdom, as they had formerly 
been. When they were accufed of herefy, and threa* 
tiuied with the cruel death inili£ted on heretics, many 
of them recanted, and burnt their faggot, to preferve 
tbemfelyes. 

Though the authority of the pope,, and the tenetS/- 
ai^ ceremonies of the church of Rome> feemed to be^ 
: ^ firmly 



fuririy clfablifhcd in England, at theacceffion of Henry 
VIII. the ^foundations on which, they refted y^ere lO 
in fome degree undermined, and the fabric was not 
fo firm as it appeared. ;The revival of learning, and 
the invention ot the art of printing, made books more 
attainable, fo that knowledge became more gene- 
ral, than it had been in former times. This alfo. 
gave an opportunity to perfons of different opinions to 
communicate tfieir fentiments to the public, which 
produced the reformation, one of the greateft events in. 
hiftory. A concurrence of incidents contributed to 
forward this grekt revolution. 

Pope Leo, by his generous and enterprifiQg temper^ 
had much exhauAed his treafury, and was obliged ta 
employ every invention, which might yield money, ia 
t>rder to fupport his projeds, pleafures, and .liberalities* 
For this purpofe he publifhed the fale of a general in^- ^ 
dulgence ; the feveral branches of which were beftowed 
on particular oerfons, who were entitled to levy the 
knpofition. The Auguftine friars had ufually beeiir 
imployed in Saxony to preach the indulgences; and,, 
ffoih this truft, derived both profit and confideration* 
But the perfon to whom they were farmed,* beii^ ap- 
prehenfive left pra£Hce had taught them t6 fecrete tne 
money, g^ve this occupation to the Dominicans.^ The 
monks, in orderto prove thcmfelves worthy of the diftinc-- 
tion conferred. on them, exaggerated the benefits of in^ 
dulgences, which were to free the purchafer from the 
pains of purgatory, and advanced doftrines relative to. 
them altogether new. To add to the fcandal, the coK 

^efiors were faid to have lived the moft licentious lives.. 
Martin Luther, an Augiiftine friaK, profeflbr in the 

. ^niverfity of Wittemberg, refenting the affront put: 
\ipon his order, began to preach againft thefe abufes^ 
and even to queilion the authority of the pf>p«w. ^ A& 
he enlarged his reading, in order to fupport his tenets^ 
lie difcovered fome ne>v abufe or etioc in the churcK> 
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4lf ilotne ; and finding his opinions greedily hearkened 
. to, he pl-omulg^ted them by writing, difqourfe, fer- 
mons, and conferences. » 

The rumour of thefe innovations foon reached Eng- 
land, anYlas there were ftill in the kingdom great num- 
bers of Wickliffites, whofe principles refembled thofe 
of Luther, the new do6lrines fecretly gained many 
partizans among the laity. But Henry, who had been 
iedueated in a ftrift attachment to the church of Rome, 
and bore a particular prejudice againft Luther, becaufe 
in his writings, he had fpoken with contempt of Tho- 
mas Aquinas, his favourite author, oppofed his autho-, 
rity againft the new tenets. He procured, indeed, an 
act ot parliament confirming to him the ecclefiafticai^ 
fupremacy, which he had claimed about three years 
before. Having fixed him&lf head of the Engliih and 
. Irilh churches, inftead of the pope, whofe jurifdidion 
he abolilhed, Henry Jikewife took proper methods to 
(dimin i (h the influence of the clergy. The monaileries 
were fupprelled, and their revenues applied to other 
purpofcs. But the dpdrines and ceremonies of Rome 
were,in great meafure, retained. Hence Papiih and 
Proteitants were fometimes executed tc^ether, the for- 
mer for denying the king's fupremacy, and the latter 
for not believing tranfubftantiaiion, or the like. 

Ciomwell, earl of Eifex, though not confcious of 
guilt, nor appreheniive of danger^ being feized and com- 
mitted to the tower, was attainted by an aft of parlia- 
ment for hercfy anri high treafon, without being heaid^ 
and beheaded on Tower-hill. This great man was 
hardly laid in his grave, when three of the moft karn- 
cd and zealoiiS preachers ot the reformed dodrine 
were burnt in Smithfield. Three papifls, who had 
been found gnilty of treafon for denying the king's 
fupremacy, were hanged, drawn, ami quarteied, at the 
fame time and place ; which made a foreigner, who 
was a fpeftator of this horrid fcene^ cry out. ''Good 

GodI 
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God? how unhappy are the people of this counfffp 
who are hanged ibr being papifts, or burnt £or beiAg 
enemies to popery." 

Henry laboured the point of uniformity with un^ 
common ardour, and feems to have determined that 
none of his fubjeSs (hould think, fpeak, or aft, in mat*. 
ters of religion, but as he direfted them. Not con- 
tented with dilating a fyftem of dodrines which they 
were to belief, and of th^ ceremonies they were to 
praSife in the churchj hepubliflied a manual of pray- 
ers, which he ftridly commanded ^11 his fubjeds ,to 
ufe in their private devotions, prohibiting the ufp of any 
other prayers in their clolets. This was" called the 
Bug's Primer. Evcij the moft trivial things, relating 
|o religion, were confidered as of the greateft confe- 
quence. Some of the people, for example, kept 'St. 
Mark's day as a fait, snd others of them kept it as. 9 
ieaft. He was much offended at thls^ and publifhed a 
royal injunction to all his loving fiit^efts, to eat /efi 
on St. Mark's; day. 

GHAP. UK 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNlifBHT;. 

A GENERAL peace being re-eftablUhed, feoa 
after the acceffion of Henry VI L the profoeft 
of happier days Teemed to open on the nation, ^ut, 
^ the people were wearied out by[ the calamities they 
bad undergone, and longed only for repofe, they ab- 
horred even the idea of refiftance. The nobility were, 
kft defenceleis, and abandoned to the mercy of the 
fovereign, while the. commons^, finding themfelves be- 
left of thofe who had hitherto been their leaders, were: 
more than ever afraid to form an oppofition.. 

So many noblemen had been killed, executed,. aacT 
attainted, in the cruel comeit belweea tfae faoufes o£ 
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Vdfk and Laiicafter, that o'niy 28 temporal peers were 
furomoned to th^ firft parliament of Henry VII. 

"This diminution of the number of peers diminiihed 
their weight in the fcale qf government ; and as that 
it^as one objed of the policy of Henry VII. he raifed 
very few to 'the peerage. 

^ The time was how arrived, when England muft fub- 
mit, in its turn, to the fate of other nations of Eu- 
rope., All thofe barriers, which it had raifed for the 
defence of its liberty, feemed to have only been able to 
poftpone the inevitable eiFe&s of power. During the 
reign of Henry VIII. the parliament was fo little 
jealous of its privileges (which indeed were at that 
time fcarcely worth preferving,) that there is an in- 
fiance of one Strode, who, becaufe he had introduced 
into the lower houfe fome bill regarding tin, was fe- 
merely treated by the (tannery^ courts in CornwalL 
Henry's hnes were impofed on him, and upon his re- . 
fufal to pay, he was thrown into a dungeon, loaded 
with irons, and ufed in fuch a nnanner as brought his 
life in danger. Yet all the notice which the parliament 
took of this enormity, even in fuch a paltry court, 
was to enadl ** that no man could afterwards be auef- 
tionedtor his condud in parliament." This pronibU 
tion,. however, muft be fuppofed to extend only to the 

' inftf^rior courts. For the king, the privy-council, and 
the itar chamber, were fcarcely bound by any law. 

There is a bill of tonnage, which (hews what un- 
certain ideas the parliament liad formed both of their 
owij priv ileges and of the rights of the fovereign. This 
duty had been voted to every king fince Henry IV. 
dvring the term of his own life only. Henry VI IL 
however, had been allowed to levy it fix years without 
iny law ; and though therd had been four parliaments 
;^mpled^ during that time, no attention had been given 
either to grant it to him regularly, or reltniin him 
froixi levying it. At laft the parliament refolved t^ 
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give lum that fupply ; but even in this conceffion, tlie^ 
plainly (how thenafelves at a lofs to d^ermine whe-' 
ther they grant it, or whether he has a right of him* 
felf to levy it. 

. The revenues of the crown, at this time, were very 
great. The treafure found in the coffers of Henry 
VII. was equivalent to 8,ooo,oool. of our money at 
prefent. All that wealth, the ordinary and extraordi- 
nary revenues-of the crown, the tenths and firft fruits 
from the clergy, which had been formerly paid to the 
pope, -together with the ineftimablc fpoUs of all tbe^ 
religious houfes. in England, whofe value, almoft ex* 
ceeded the bounds of calculation, came into the pof- 
feifion of Henry VIII. Had thefe revenues been 
well managed, they might have made the crown in- 
dependent of the country, and enabled the king to 
have .reigned tor a long time without a parliament. 
But, fortunately for the people of England, Henry dif- 
fipated all thofe treafures, died poor, and tranfmitted 
the crown to his fon and fucceflbr, as dependant 
on the people for their fupplies in parliament, as at 
any former period. The wanton profufion of princetf 
is always hurtful to themfelves, but may proVe htne^ 
ficial tor their fubjeds, by preventing greater evilSf 
• If Henry had been more frugal, he would have been 
more dangerous* _ •* 

With regard to the courts at Weftminfter, in this 
monarch's reign ; the laws were there bafely perverted, 
and the mod ihockiiig ads of oppreffion were perpe- 
trated, under the pretence ot punilhing offences. On 
what {lender evidence were the amiable queen Anna 
Boieyn, and her accompli fhed brother lord Rochford, 
found guilty of high treafon, condemned, arid execut- 
.ed? On what trivial pretences did the convocation 
pT0tu)aiice a fcntence ot divorce between Henry and 
his ^ueen, Annt ot Cleves, which was confirmed by 
parliament } How many noble perfons were found 
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guilty of h^h treafpn withbut any trial, .by a£ks of atr . 
taindef, though they earneftly intreated to be tried be- 
fore jhey were condemned ? Was not this a grofs vi- 
olation of the jBrft and plained principles of l^w and 
Sftice ? Who ^fter this will hefitate to proiiounce 
cnry VIII. a tyrant, and his parliaments the fer- 
vile executioners of his imperious and cruel mandates i 



CHAP. IV. 

I,ITERATURE. 

THE morning of that aufpicious day which fuc- 
ceeded the long night ot ignorance, in which al- 
moft all Europe had been involved from the fall of the 
- weftern empire, had dawned on Italy, and fome other 
parts of the continent, before it reached this little fe- 
queftercd world ct Britain. While learning was re- 
yiving in fome other countries, it was languiihing and 
declining in this ifland ; and the period that immedi- 
jitely preceded the prafent, was here one of the dark« 
f ft and moft illiterate. In every former period, fome 
extraor^nary men arofe, fuch as the venerable Bede, 
Alfred the great, Roger Bacon, and doftor WickliiFe, 
mho by the force of their genius and appIica»ion,. 
^ffipated, in fome degree, the gloom with which they, 
were furrounded, and rendered their names inimortal. 
But in the fifteenth century theriB were hardly any who 
deferved a permament reputation by their writings. * 

Our prefent period, however^ prefents us with a 
more agreeable profpeA. A bettet tafte and greater 
cfteem tor literature were introduced. The counte-^ 
dance given to letters by Henry VlII. and. his miniC 
ters contributed to render learning taftiionable in Eng* 
land. Erafmus fpeaks with g^eat (atisfadion of this 
general regard paid by the QobilUy and gentry tCLmen 
<rfknOirkdfle, 
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No. province of literature was cultivated with f# 
much care and fuccefs by the revivers of learning in 
this period, as philology, or the accurate knowledge of 
languagf:s, particularly ot the Latin and Greek claffics. 
The neglect into which the works of the philpfophers, 
poets, and hiflorians of Greece and Rpme had fallen, ' 
was one great caufe of the decline of learning, and of 
the bad tade and barb^rifm of the middle ages. The 
revivers of learning, therefore, a6ted wifely in begin- 
'nine its revival, by removing onie of the great caufes of 
its decline. By acquiring a corred and critical know^ 
ledge of the language, ftyle, and manner of thofe ex- 
cellent writers, they obtained two great advantages. 
They had accefs to all the ftores of wifdom and elo<- 
^uenc^y which their writings contained, and to all th^ 
pleafure^ which their perufal could afford ; a,nd. by 
imitating fuch beautiful models, they acquired the art 
of commi^icating their own thoughts to the world in 
a perfpicuous, elegant, and pleafing manner. In this 
art fome of the revivers of learning, both in Britain 
and on the continent, fucceeded to admiration, and 
wrote in Latin with a claflical purhy not unbecoming 
the Auguftan age. The fuccefs and example of ihofe 
. eminent men brought the ftudy of the Latin language 
into faihion. To fpeak and to write pure and claific^l 
Latin, was conikiered as a valuabk, and even a polite 
accompliihment, to whkh perfons of high rank and of 
both fexes afpired. In order to afliit youth in the ac* 
quifition of this accompliihment^ the greateft fcholars 
of the age, as Erafmus, Linaqre, and many others, 
dki not difdain to fpend thtir time in writing rudi^ 
mentSy grammars, vocabularies, colloquies^ and other 
books. The haughty nionarch Hcnr^ Vlll. and hhi 
no lefs haughty miniftcr cardinal *<Volffy, ftooped to 
employ their pens in writing inttrudtic ns to youtb» ill 
the ftudy ot this favourite langua^;t;. I he king wn>te 
an introduAiOn to Granuoari an4 the cardinal cotppo^ 
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fed atyftem of inftruaions to be obferveS by thcinaf- 
tris in the fchool he founded at Ipfwich, his native 

' town. The cardinal had bec^n a fchoolmaftcr, and 
was well qualified for giving thefe initr u6lions, which 
arc equally fenfible and" particular. James IV. of 
Scotland was an excellent Latin daffic ; and his let* 
ters are written with greater pin-ity and elegance than 
thofe of any other prince in Europe. In a word, the 
Roman- claffics were now ftudied with fo much dili- 
gence, and the capacity of imitating their ftyle and 

' manner was fo much valued, that the fixteenth century 
may very properly be called Seculum Latinum, the 
Latin age. / 

\ The reitorers of learning found much greater diffi- 
culty in acquiring the knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, and in penuading others that the knowledge of 
h was either neccffary or ufetul. That copious and 
beautiful langi *^^e, in which fo many of the philofo- 
ph^rs, poets, hiftorians, and orators of antiquity had 
written, was almoft quite unknown in Britain in the 
beginning of this period. The celebrated Erafmu^ of 
Rotterdam, the moft zealous and fuccefsful reftorer of 
learning, came into England in 1497, and went to Ox<» 
ford with a defign to teach Greek, but met with little 
encouragement. Many both of the fecular and regu- 
lar clergy declaimed agaifift him in ^he fchools, and 
even in the pulpit, with great bitternefs. They railed 
particularly againlt his Greek New Teftament, as a 
moft impious and dangerous book. He continued,, 
however, to teach there a coufiderable time, encoura- 
ged by a few ingenious men, who gladly received his 
inftrudions, and afterwards communicated them to 
Others. - 

Erafmns beftowshigh encomiums on cardinal Wol- 
fey as. a patron ol letters and Itarned men. ** This 
extraordinary man," fays he, *' had a genius and taftc 
for learning,, in which he had made great proficiency 



in his 3foiith, atnd for which he retained a regard in hi» 
higheft elevation. Politer learnings as yet ftruggling 
with the patrons of the ancierft ignorance, he upheld 
ty his favour, dejEended by his authority, adorned by 
his fplenclour, and aheriftied by his kindnefs. He in^ 
vited all the moft learned proteffoi;s by his noble fala- 
rics. In furnifliing libraries with all kinds of authors 
of good learning, he contended with Ptolemy Phila- 
deiphus himfelf, who y^s more famous for this th^n 
for his kingdom. He recalled the three learned lan- 
guages, without which all learning is lame.*' When 
the cardinal vifited Oxford in 151 8, he founded feven. 
ledure^, and chofe the moft learned men he could pro- 
cure to read them. He at the fame tfme intimated 
his intention oi doing much greater things for the ho- 
nour of the univerfity and the advancement )i»f learning, 
which he executed in part, and, to his udpeakaUe 
farrow, was prevent^ from cxecutii^ fully, by his 
imexpeded fail* 



CHAP. V. 

THE ARTS. 

FROM the acccAion of the Tudors, and the «- 
tin^on of thofe ta£tions thatdiftraded England,^ 
a period of comparative tranquillity commences. Such 
repofe being propitious to arts and commerce^ the 
country recovered from the calamities of internal dif- 
cord, and«continued afterwards in a ftate of flow, but 
progreffive improvement. 

Agriculture and gardening, during the diftra6^ion of 
the civil wars^ had been much negleded, but were 
now profecuted with fuch fuccefs, that to the plrefent 
period is afcribed the introdudion of various fruits and 
vegetables into England. .The fruit garden was en- 
riched by large accefl^ns from foreign countries, and 

apricots 
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apricots, melons, and currants were brought from 
Zante for the firft time, in the fixteenth century* In 
the beginning of the reign. of Henry VIII. cai-rois, 
turnips, and other edible roots were imported from 
Holland and Flanders. , Queen Catharine, .when (tic 
wanted a faih^y was obliged to difpatch a meflengcr 
thither on purpofe. The introdudion of hops front 
the Netherlands was fomewhat earlier, and the cul- 
ture of them was much encouraged. Flax was at- 
tempted, but without fuccefs, though enforced by law. 
Legiflature at that time endeavoured to execute, by 
means of penalties, thofe national ^ improvements, 
which have fince been foftered and cheiifiied by 
bounties. 

To the paffion of the age, and the predile&ion of 
the monarch for fplendid tournaments, may be attri- 
buted the attention beOowed on a breed of horfes, of a 
Ifarength and nature adapted to the weight of the com- 

J>licated paiioply, with which the knight and his cour- 
cr were inverted. Statutes of a fmgular nature were 
cnkftcd, alloting for deer-parks a certain proportion'' 
of breeding mares, and enjoining the prelates and no-* 
bleS) as well as thofe whofe wives wore velvet bonnets, 
to have ftallions .of a certain fize for their faddle* 
The legal ftandard was fifteen hands in horfe's, and 
thirteen in mares. , 

There is a certain perfeflion in art to which human 
genius may afpire with fuccefs, beyond which im- 
provement degenerates into falfe tafte and fantaftic re- 
finement. The rude fimplicity of Saxcn aHhitiSure 
was fupplanted by the magnificence of the ornwiental 
gothtc. But magnificence itfelf is at laft exhaufted, 
SLhd it terminated, during the prefent period, in a ftyle, 
which fome, in allufion to literature, denominate the 
fhrid. The fupcrb chapel, which Henry VII. erec* 
ted in Weftminfter, exhaufted every ornament that 
%ile could didate, or piety accumulate, and exhibits 

a fplendid 
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a fplendtd fpecimen of gothic architeAu're in its latcft 
period. Grecian architedure was then introduced ^ 
but its ordersy till a purer tafte prevailed, being inter- 
mixed with thofe of the gothic, produced a difcordant 
and baii>arous aflemblage. 

After the invention of cannon, the btility of cadles 
ceafed. The king and nobility foiicited better accom- 
modation', and fuperior elegance. Hampton court is 
a ftanding monument of Wolfey 's magnificence. The 
manfionsof gentlemen, however, were ftill fordid^ and 
the huts<3f the pe^fantry poor and wretched. The 
former .were generally thatched buiktings compofed of 
timber, or where wood was fcarce, of large pofts in- 
ferted in the earth, filled up in the interftices with rub- 
bifh, plaidered within, and covered on the outfidewith 
coarfe clay. The latter were (light frames, prepared 
in the forefts at a fmall expence, and, when ereded, 
covered with mud. 

Italy was the feat of the fnf arts in the fixteenth, 
century. Brami^nte drew the plan of St. Peter's church 
at Rome. Michael Angelo ereded a cupola upon that 
magnificent edifice, the boldnefs and tafte of which fur- 
prife the fpeftator. That fublime artift built fuperb 
churches, fumptuous. palaces, aud laid out the ii^oft 
enchanting gardens. He alfo gave to marble with his 
chifTel, £ymmetry, and beauty, and revived the works 
of Praxiteles and Phidias. Four Italian fchools were 
celebrated for painting.. Michael Angelo (hone at 
Florence. . As perfect in the art of painting, as in 
thofe of architbfiure and fculpture, he gave the can- 
vas a ftrength of expreflion, a livelinefs and ehthufiafm, 
peculiar to himfelf . H is fcholars imbibed his fpirit, and 
didhonouf to fogreatamaftejr. Titian ihone inthe Ve- 
netian fchool, and Corregio in that of Lombardy* 
But Raphael made the Roman fchool flill more famous. 
His paintings (hew a cotrednefs of defign^ a richnefs 
of Older, a juftncfs of exprcfliont and an elevation of 

ideas. 
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iScas, not to be found in tjic works of any other paiR- 
tcr. He bore away the palm, and perhaps he reniains 
without an equal in his art He formed feveral grekt 
men, who becanie his rivals. Flanders had/ome good 
artUls. John ot Ley den, and Van Horley, are names, 
not unknown, in the'hiftory of the fine arts. Holben, 
the fcholar of Albert Durer, made binifelf celebrated 
in Germany. Being invited to London, he enriched 
that city with many excellent pieces of painting. 

'Henry VI IL was his patron and . prote<Jlor* Hi» 
pencil, among its other employmefitS, pourtrayed the 

_ beauties of Henry's wives, or of fhofe whom he in- 
tended to wed; and to procure a juft Report of 'the' 
latter, he was twice difpatched to the continent as the 
fecret emiflary of the' king's love. But he was hot 
always a fait hfuf emiflary. His pencil, if impartial 
to the duchefs of Milan, imparted unmerited charm* 
to Anne of Cleves, and enfnared his mailer into |i 
marriage. 

Holben is faid to have precipitated down ftairs a 
peer who had intruded pn him when he was drawing 
a lady's portrait for the king. The painter rufhed to 
Henry and told his tale, \Vhich was received with a 
.frown ; and he was ordered to the royal clofet. Next 
came the peer loudly complaining, and mitreprefent- • 
ing the ftory. But Henry, after reprimanding him 

^ for his want of candor, thus addrefled him. " It is 
mty not Holben, whom you have infulted. I can 
make feven peafants into as many lords ; but I cannot 
make one Holben. Begone! and remember that I 
protefi him." The behaviour of Henry, Mr. Wal- 
pole obferves, is the moft probable j^art of the annec- 
dote. ' There are in Kenfington palace eighty-nine 
fine drawings of this mafter. Before he let out to 
England, the people of Bafil, enchanted with a fly 
which Holben had drawn on a portrait fo naturally, 
that many attempted to brufh it off, 'endeavoured ia 
vaia to detain him. " Poetry 
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Foctrjr was cultivated by the courtiers of itenrf 
Vm. as a vehicle of gallantry. The brave but un- 
fortunate Surry had talte to relifti the Italian poets^ 
and judgment to rejeft their afFedled, though fplendid 
conceits. His fonnets breathe the una(Fe£led didtates 
of nature and love. Te: dernefs predominates in the 
fentim^nt, whilft'eafe and elegance dirtinguift the 
language. From thefe fonnets, the earlieft ipecimens 
■of a poiiihed didion and refined fenfibility, fucceeding 
poets difcovered the capacity and fecret powers ot the 
Engliih tongue. In poetical refinement, the elder 
Wyat co-operated^v^ith Surry. 



. CHAP. VI. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

« 

THOUGH Erafmus was not a native of Britain^ 
he rtfided fevcral years in England at different 
times, and by his teaching, converl'atian, and writings, 
contributed as much, it not mt re, than any other man, 
to infpire a tafte for the ftudy ot the Roman and Greek 
claflics, which was the fiill ftage in the reftoration of 
learning. -- He was born at Rotterdam, in 1467, and, 
having, received a liberal education, made very great 
progrefs in his (ludies. His matters predif^ed, that he 
would fome time prove the envy and wonder of all Germany. ^ 
Atter taking prieft's orders, he came over to England, 
where he met with the greateft encouragement Uum 
Henry VIII* fir Thomas More, and all the learned 
Englidimen of t^hofe days. He was one of the moft 
corre^ and elegant Lalin writers among the moderns.- 
The New Teftament Was firit printed in Greek, at 
Bafil, under his infpeftion, in the year 1515. He 
died in 1536, and was hurried in tfie cathedral ot^afil; 
where his*;tomb yet remains. The inhabitants of 

Rotterdaox 
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I{.6tferdhim ftil! fhew ^ith veneration the houre wheitt 

he was born, and there is a fta^e ereded to his meino<- 
ry in the open part of the city. His works were 
printed at Leyden, in 1)069 in ten voluaies, folio, un- 
der the direflion of, John Le Clerc. 

Sir Thomas M^rty lord chancellor of England, the 
great friend and admirer of Erafmus, was, next to 
hicn, f Ae of the moft ingenious and learned men of his 
age, and one of the chief reftorers of learning. He was 
born in 1480, and being the only fon of fir John MorCf 
one of the judges of the king's bench, great pains were 
taken in his ducaiion. He gave early and itrikifig 
proofs of an uncommon genius^ and before he was 
nineteen ye^rs of age he had acquired a critical know- 
ledge of the Latin and Greek languages, and had ftu- 
died rheioriv: and feveral other brinches of learning. 
When he waS about twenty he became a kind of de- 
votee, faihd ircciuently, wore a hair-fliirt, (lept upon 
' boards, and had a t^car incHnation to enter into the 
Fraiicifcari order Froiii tlys however he was divert- 
ed by his fri^'^rds; and in obedience tp the commands 
©f his father, whom he never difobeyed, he applied ti> 
the ftudy of '^e few. When he was called to the bar, 
he foon becanie c6pfpiciious by the eloquence of his 
pleadings, and was retained in almoft every caufc of 
importance. At tlie age of twenty-one he made a 
diftinguiihed figure as a member of the houfe of com- 
mons, in oppofition to the court, when oppofition was 
more dangerous than it hath been ii> latter times. At 
the acceffion of Henry Vill. Mr. More's reputation 
and bufinefs were very great. But in the midlt of the 
greatefl* .hurry of bufiricls, in which the whole day w:;s 
occupied, he ilcle time fiom his fleep to purfue his 
favourite ftudies, toconei'pond with many learned men 
at home and abroad, and to compofe his Utopia, 
whith was univerfally admired, and tranflated into 
feveral languages* Being appointed trcafurer of the 

exchequer. 
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xxch^uer, he was employed in feveral ^ba6ies,u to 
which he acquitted himfelf with ability and fuccefe. 
"When Henry VI IL became intimately acquainted 
with him, he was fo charmed with his learning and the 
pleafantry of his converfation, that he fent frequently 
for him to entertain and divert him. This was very 
dfiagreeable to flr Thomas, as it confumed too much of 
his time j and, in order to get rid of this roy^^ interrup- 
tio.i, he n^ade ufe of a ftratagem, which few would 
have employed. He afFefted to be very^ dull and.un- 
entertaining feveral times fucceffively, and was no more 
fent for; facrificing the reputation of a wit and the 
converfetion of a king to fave his time. 

At lail he brought down upon himfelf all the ven^ 
geance of that haughty and overbearing monarch, by. 
ojppofing his divorce from Catharine of Arragon. , 
This, however, not giving fair opportunity for open 
violence, feveral other accufations were brought againft 
him, but without fuccefs, till the a£t ot fupremacy was 
paflcd in 1534, when the oath fenjoined Itf^ftiat ad 
being tendered to him about a month alig^lie refufed 
to take it, and was connnitted prifoneOo (j^ower of 
London. After he had lain 15 rqgl^&jtfprifon, he 
was arraigned, tried, and iound^mitj^jSi denying the 
king's fupremacy, aitd condemapt^jjfe hanged, drawn, 
and quarteied, and his hea^to oe ftuck on a pole 
upon London bridge. But this fentence, on account 
ot the high office he had borne, was, all but the-laft 
particular, changed by the king into beheading ; 
which was executed on tower hill, on the 5th ot July, 

'585 1 

JFilliam Grocyuy born at Briftol in 1442, was a great 
matter of the Greek and Latin languages, and intro- 
duced a better pronunciation of the latter than had 
been known before in this country. He was profeffor of 
Greek at Oxford, where he taught Erafmus, with 
whom he cpntra^^ed an intimate friendlhip, and kepi 
' hiih 
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him z confiderable tiine in his hoiife. He £ed it 
Maidftone, in .the*8oth year of his age. 

Dodor Thomas Linacrff born in i4i5o, wasphyfician 
to both the Henrys and the oioft elegant fcholar of his 
age^ He founded twoleftures of phyfic at Oxford^ 
and one at Cambridge. He contributed very much to 
refcue the healing arts from the wretched ftatt in 
which he found them> by his ftrenuous and fuccefshil 
efforts for the feftabliftimejit of the royal college of 
phyficians in London, of which he was the firft preG- 
denty and to which he gave his own houfe for their, 
place of meeting. When he was advanced in life he 
' applied to the ftudy of theology, was ordained a prieft, 
and obtained fcveral preferments in th? church. He 
died in 1524. His virtues were at leaft equal to*his 
abilities. In a word, he was a beh^fador to mankind; 
an honour to literature, and an ornament to human 
nature. Should fuch men ever be forgotten ! 

Dodor John Collet was one of thofe ingenious men, 
tvho contributed by their ^inited labours to the revival 
of learning in Britain. . He was the firft born of the 
eleven fons and eleven daughters of Sir Henry Collet, 
twice lord mayor of London, and was born in 1466. 
In 1505 he\)btained the deanery of St. Paul's, where, 
by his preaching and other labours, he greatly advan- 
ced the reformation. Having a large eftate without 
any near relations (for numerous as his family were, 
they were all dead,) he refolved, in the midft of life 
and health, to confecrate the whole of it'^to f<»me ftand- 
ing and perpetuaH)enefa£lic)n. And this he perform- 
ed, by rounding and endowing St. Paul's Ichool in 
Lond^jn, of which he appointed the famous William 
Lily firft mafter. He died of the Plague in 15 19. 

fPillfam Lily was another of thofe ingenious and in- 
duftrious men, who were the inftruments of reviving 
learning in Britain, by introducing the ftudy of the 
Greek and Latin clailics. He was born at Odiham 

in 
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in Hampfliire inri466, and died of th« plague in 1522. 
When dean Collet had built and endowed his fchool 
at St. Paul's, he appointed his friend Mr. Lily hs 
firft mafter in 1512, who prefided in it above twelve 
years with great reputation and fuccefs. Among other 
things he compofcd a graaimar for the pfe of that 
fchooU which is well known. In this, however, he 
was adSfted by Erafmus, dodor Collet, and Thomas 
Robinfon, tjtiree of the beft linguiits in Europe ; and it 
was publiihed with a preface compofed by cardinal 
WoUey, recommending it to univerfal ufc. Of fuch 
importance did the education of youth in clafEcal learn- 
ing appear to the greateft men of that age. 

Gavin Douglas y a native of Scotland, eminent for 
his poetical talents, was bom in 1474, and died in 
1 521. After finifliing his academical ftudies he m^nt 
to Italy, where he acquired a tafte for poetry. In 1515 
he was made bifhop of Dunkeld, and the rich abbey of 
Aberbrothic was afterwards added to his bifhoprick. 
Mr. Warton ftyles him, ** one of the diftingui/hed ki- 
minaries that marked the reftoration of letters in Sc^- 
land at the commencement of the 1 6th century.** 
His principal works are, The palace cf Honour^ and a 
tranuation of FirgiVs ^w/V into^Scottifh heroics.' 

fPilliam Dunbar y another famous Scottifli poet, con- 
temporary with Douglas, celebrated the marriage of 
James IV, with Margaret of England, in his ThiJUe 
and Rofey a very happy allegory, in which the vulgar 
toj5ics of an epithalamium are judicioulBy avoictedr 
His poems were publifhed, with notes, by Sir David 
Dalrymple, and fome of the beft of them are to ^ 
found in the late colledions of Pinkerton and Banatyne, 

^ HeEio'r Boethius, or Boecey was a native of Dundee, 
in the fliire of Angus, and born in 1470. After he 
had finiftied a courfe of education in the univerfity 

of St. Andrews, he went to Paris, where he ftudie4 

feveral years in the college of Montgcute, in wWch 

M he 
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he was acTvancff! to a profeffor's ehair. When 4dhg's 
college, Aberdeen, was founded by bilhop Elphinftone, 
he fent for Boecc to be the firft principal. On the 
death of that bifliop he wrote his life, to which he ad- 
ded the lives of his predeceflTors, He next undertook 
the hiftory of Scotland, which \s certainly a valuable 
and well-written work. Both thefe books are in 
Latin, of which language he was a great mailer. 



CHAP. VII. 

COMMERCE. 

THE accefliion of Henry VII. to the throne of 
England was an event favourable to commercey. 
as it put an end to a long and ruinous civil war, which 
had thrown every thing in.to confufion, and inflamed 
the minds of one half of the people with the moft vio-^- 
lent hatred againft the other. This king's love of 
money naturally led him to encourage commerce, 
which increafed his-cuftoms. But if we may judge by 
moft of the laws enaded during his reign, trade and 
induftry were rather hurt than promoted by the care 
and attention given \o them. Severe laws were made 
againft taking intereft for money, which was then de- 
nominated uiury. Even the profits of exchange were 
prohibited as favouring of ufury^ which the fuperfti- 
tion of the age zealoufly profcribedi All evalivc con* 
traSs, by which profits could be made from the loan 
of money, were alfo carefully guarded againft. Thefe 
laws mull have been very hurtiul to trade. We may 
obferve, however, to the praife of this king, that fomefi 
times, in order to promote commerce, he lent to mer- 
chants fvims of money without intereft, when he'knew 
that theu: ftock was not fuflicicnt for thofe cnterprifes 
which they h^d in view. 

It 
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It was prohibited to export hprfes; as if that ex- 
portation did not encourage the breed, and render 
them more plentiful in the kingdom. In order to 
promote archery, no bows were to be fold at a higher 
price thaii 6s. and 4d. of our prefent money. The 
only efFeA of this regulation i^uft be, either that the 
people would be fupplied with bad bows, or none at 
all. Prices were alfo fixed to woollen cloth, caps and 
hats ; and the wages of labourers were regulated by 
law. It is evident that thefe matters fliould be lett 
free, in the common courfe of bufinefs and commerce. 

In 1492 Chriftopher Columbus, a.Genoefe, fet out 
from Spain on his memorable voyage for the difcoyery 
of the weftern World ; and a few years after Vafquet 
de Gama, a Portuguefe, pafled the cape of Good Hope, 
and opelied a new paflage to the Eaft Indies. Thefe 
great events were attended with important confequen- 
Ces to all the nations of Europe, even to fuch as were 
not immediately concerned in thofe naval enterprifes. 
By the enlargement of commerce and navigation, in«- 
duflry and the arts were every where increafed. It 
Was by accident only that Henry VII. had not a con- 
fiderable fliare in thofe great naval difcoveries, by 
which the prefent age was fo much diftinguifhed. 
Columbus, after meeting with many repuifes from 
the courts of Portugal and Spain, fent his brother 
Bartholomew to London, in order to explain his pro* 
jeds to Henry, and crave his protedion for the exe- 
cution of them. The king invited him over to Eng- 
land ; but his brother being taken by pirates, was de- 
tained in his voyage, and Columbus mean while having 
obtained the countenance of Ifabella, was fupplied with 
a fmall fleet, ahd happily executed his enterprife« 
Henry, not cUrcouraged by this difappointment; fitted 

A T\ Ar.1t ^"^ Sebaftian Cabot, a Venetian, fettled 
A. U. 1495. jj^ g^jj^^j^ ^^^ ^^^^ j^jjj^ weftward^ in 

fearch of new couatries, Cabot, after difcovering Anjp- 
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nca, returned to England without nnalcing any con-r 
./queft or fettlement. Elliot, and other merchants in 
jBriftol made a like attempt in 1502. The king ex- 
pended fourteen thoufand pounds in building one (hip» 
called the Great Harry, She was properly fpcakingy 
the firft (hip in the JEnglifh navy. Before this period, 
when the prince wanted a fleet, he had no other expe- 
dient than hiring or preffing (hips from the merchants. 
. During the reign of Henry VIII. the foreign com- 
merce ofEngland was chiefly confined to.the Nether- 
lands. The inhabitants of the low countries bought 
the Englifti commodities, and diltributcd them into 
other parts of Europe. 

Foreign artificers, in general, much furpafled the 
Englifli in dexterity, indnftry, and frugality: Hence 
the violent animofity which the latter,' on many occst^ 
Uons, exprefl'ed againft any of the former who were 
fettled in England. Irritated for want of cuftomers, 

A n trr ^^^ moved by the feditious errors of 
i\. u. 1517. Q^^ Pj. g^j^^ ^^^ ^jjg intrigues of 

Lincoln, a broker, they raifed an infurreSion. The 
apprentices, and" others of the poorer fort, in London^ 
began by breaking open the prifons, where fome per- 
Jons were confined for infulting foreigners. They 
next proceeded to the houfe ot Meutas, a Frenchman, 
.where" they committed great diforders, killed fome of 
his fervants, and plundered his goods. Neither the 
mayor, nor fir Thomas More, under flieriff^, though 
itiuc)i refpeded in the city, could appeafe themg 
They alfo threatened cardinal Wolfey, who thought 
it neceffary to fortify his houfe, and put himfelf on 
his guard. Tired at laft with thefe diforders, they 
difperfed, when many 6{ them were feized by the 
carls of Shrewfbury and Surrey. A proclamation 
. was iflued, that women fliould not meet together to 
babble and taljc, and that men Ihould keep their 
wives in their houfes. Next d^y the duke of NorfoHc 

came 
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tzme into the city at the head of thirteen hundred armed 
men, and made enquiry into the'tumult. Bele and Lin- 
coln, and /everal others, were fent to the Tower, and 
condenine4 for treafon. Lincoln and thirteen more 
were executed. The Other criminals, to the number 
of 400, being brought before the king, with ropes a-. 
bout their necks, fell on their knees, and cried for 
mercy. Henry knew at that time how to pardon, and^ 
difmilTed them without farther punifliment. 

So great was the number of foreign artifans in the 
city, that 15,000 Flemings were obliged to leave it, by 
an order of council, when Henry became jealous of 
their favour for queen Catharine. The king declared, 
in an edift of the ilar^chamber, that the foreigners 
ftarved the natives, and obliged them, from idienefs to 
kave recourfe to theft, murder, and oth^r enormities^ 
He alfo averted that the vaft multitude of foreigners. 
taUed the price of grain and bread. And to prevent 
an increafe of tlie evil, all foreign artificers were pro- 
hibited from bavii^, above two foreigners in their 
Iboufes. 

During this reign, about 2doo pcrfons were annually 
executed in EngUnd, for theft and robbery ; a greater 
mimber than are now executed for thofe crimes, in the 
(pace erf twenty years. Muil there not then Jiave been 
a great improvement in morals fmct the reign of Hen- 
ry VII I ? And this improvement has been chiefly ow- 
ing to the increafe of induftry and of the arts, which- 
have given maintenance, and what is almoil of equal, 
importance, occupation, to the lower claflfes. 

The filvei: coins of Henry VII. were (hillings oi» 
fefloons^ groats, pennies, and farthings. His goldF 
coins were fovereigns, rials, and nobles. They wero 
all of ftandaid purity. He poffeffed too much money, 
and loved it too well, to fink its value by too great ar 
quantity of bafer metals. Henry VIII. after Tquan- 
dmiTg^his.£^th^i;'s^tx!ei^^ coins, which had 

only 
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only four ounces of filvcr and eight ounces of alloy in 
the pound weight. This fliamefiil debafement of the 
money was one of the moft imprudent, diflionourable, 
and pernicious meafures of his reign. It was produc- 
tive of innumerable inconveniences inbufinefs, and the 
reftoration of it to its ftandard purity was found to be . 
a work of great difficulty. 



CHAP. VIII. 

MANNERS. 

THE beft criterion of civilized fociety fs the free 
intercourfe, and reciprocal confidence between 
parents and their offspring. Domeftic manners^ how- 
ever, m this perioa, were fevere and formal. A 
haughty referve was affefled by the old, and abjeft de^ 
fcrence exaSed from the young. Sons, when arrived 
• lat manhood, ftood uncovered, and filent in their fa- 
ther's prefence ; and daughters, though women were 
placed like ftatuesat the cupboard, and not permitted 
to fit down till thfeir mother departed. 

Though thofc times were magnificent, moft of the 
comforts and conveniences of modern "life were un- 
known. Queen Margaret,, on her marriage with 
James IV. made her public entry into Edinburgh, ri- 
ding on a pillion behind the king. The halls and 
cliambers of the wealthy were furrounded v^^ith hang- 
ings of arras, and furniflied with a cupboard, long 
tables, forms, a chair, and a few joint-ftools. Their 
beds were apparently comfortable, and often c- 
legant ; but people of inferior condition flept on a 
mat, or a ftraw pallet, under a rug, with a log for a 
pillow. 

The large and fantaftical head-dreffes of the ladios, 
in th^ former age, were now fuperfcded by coifs and 

velvet 
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velvet bonnets. Among gentlemen, long hair was 
^tihionable through Europe, till the emperor Charles 
devoted his locks for his health ; and in lEngland, 
Henry, a tyrant even in tafte, gave efficacy to the fafhion 
by a peremptory order for his attendants and courtiers 
to poll their heads. The fame fpirit induced him, by 
fumptuary laws, to regulate the inordinate drefs of his 
fubje£ts. Cloth of gold or tiffne was rcferved for 
dukes and marquifes, and that of a purple colour, for 
the royal family. Silks and velvets v^cre reftrifted 
to<:ommoners of wealth and di(lin£tion, and embrcn- 
dery was forbidden to all beneath the degree of an earl. 
CufFs for the fleeves, and ruffs for the neck, were the 
invention of this period. Pockets, a convenience un- 
known to the ancients, are perhaps the lateft real im- 
provement on drefs ; but inftead of pockets, a loofe 
pouch feems to have been fometimes fufpended from 
the jrirdle. 

Their cookery was dtftrnguifhed by the profufion of 
hot fpices, with which every difli was feafoned. At 
entertainments, the rank of the guefts was defGrimina- 
ted, by their fituation above or below the faltceller, 
which was placed invariably in the middle of the table, 
and the ulfaer was inftrufted to difplace fuch as might 
feat themfelves above their betters. The chief Icr- 
vants always attended above the faltceller, beneath 
which the table was crowded with poor dependents, 
whom the guefts defpifed, and the fervants negleSed. 
Churchmen afFefted peculiar ceremony, and the abbot 
of St. Alban's diped with greater ftate than the nobi- 
lity. His table was- elevated 15 fteps above the hall, 
and in ferving his dinner, tlie monks, at every fifth 
ftep, performed a hymn. He dined alone at the mid- 
dle of his table, to the ends of which guefts of diftin- 
guiflied rank were admitted ; and the monks, after 
attending the abbot, were fervcd with equal refpefl by 
thQ novices. At W olfey's entertainment of the French 
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ambaflMdrs, the company was fiimmoned by trumpet 
to fupper, and the courfes were announced by a pre- 
lude of mufic. ' 



CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARtlCUXARS. 

IN 1485, Henry VII. on the day of his coronation, 
eftablifhed 50 yeomen of the guards, the firft (land- 
ing army. 

In 1500, there happened fo great a plague in Eng- 
l^r\dy that it obliged the king and court to remove to 
Calais, and carried off upwards of 30,000 people in 
London. 

In 1529, the name of Pvoteflant took its rife' from 
the reformed protefting againft the church of Rome^ 
at the diet of Ipires in Germany* 

In 1544, good lands were let at one ihilling per 
acre, being only a twentieth part of the ufual rent at 
prefent. Commodities, however, were not cheap in 

Proportion, owing, Jn great meafure, to the bad huf- 
andry of that age. 
In 1546, a law was made for fixing the intereft of 
money at 10 per cent. This was the firft legal inte- 
reft known in England. Formerly, all laws of that 
nature were regarded as ufurious. The preamble of 
this very hw treats the intereft of money as illegal and 
criminal ; and the prejudices ftill remained fo Itrong, 
that the law permitting intereft was repealed in the 
following reign^ 
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BOOK VII. 

CHAP. I. 

s 

MILITARY HISTORY FROM, THE DIAT!^ OV HEN- 
RY VIII. TO THAT OF QJJEEN ELIZABETH) IM 
1603. 

EDWARD VI. beinff only nine' years old at the 
time of his father's death, the regency was fettled 
in the perfon of his uncle, the earl of Hertford, after* 
wards the proteAor and duke of Somerfet, a declared 
friend of the reformation. Much of the popiih leaven». 
however, ftiil remained in the council, which was em-' 
broiled at once with France and Scotland. 

As fooh as the ftate was brought to fome degree of 
compofure, the proteftor marched into Scotlai^ with 
an army of 13,000 men, in order to execute, if pofli- 
ble, the projeft of uniting the two kingdoms by a mar- 
riage between Edward and Mary Siewart, their young 
^ueen ; an union which Henry had recommended with 
his dying breath. But the queen dowager's attach- 
ment to France and the catholic religion, rendering 
the negociatlon inefFedual, a defperate battle wa& 
fought near Mufsleburgh, in which i 0,000 of the 
Scots were killed. 

The reformation was not effcQed without many 
public dillurbances. The common people, during the 
reigns of Henry and Edward, being deprived of the 
great i;eljef they had from abbeys and religious houfes,, 
often took up arms, but were as often fupprefled by; 
the government. Several of thefe infurredlions were 
crufhed in this reign. At laft the prpteftor, who wzs^ 
upon the whole a weak, but confcientious man, was, 
Ms firii 



firft driven from the helm of ftate, and then loft bi> 
head upon a fcaflrbld. Dudley, who was created duke 
of Northumberland, then took the lead, and perfuaded 
Edward, who, though young, meant extremely well, 
and was a fincere proteftant,- into many impolitic 
ineafures. 

The reformation, however, through the zeal of 
Cratimer, and others, made rapid progrefs. In fome 
cafes, particularly with regard to the princefs Mary, 
they loll fight of that moderation which the reformers 
had before fo ftrongly recommended ; and fome fan- 
gilinary executions, on account of religion, took 
place, Edward's youth excufes him from blame^ 
■while his charitable endowments, as Bridewell, St. 
Thomas's' hofpitals, and feveral fchools which ftilt 
cxift and fldurifh, (hew the goednefs of his heart. He 
died of a confnmption in 1553, in the i6th year of his 
age, and the 7th of his reign. 

Edward, on his death- bed, from his zeal for religion, 
made a very unconftitutional will, excluding his fiftcr 
Mary from ihe fucceflion, which was claimed by lady 
Jane Grey, daughter to the duchefs pf Suffolk, young-, 
er fifter of Henry VHI. This lady, though flie had 
fcarcely reached her 17th year, was a prodigy ^of 
learning and virtue ; but the .bulk of the Englifh na- 
tion recogni:^ed the claim of the princefs Mary, and 
lady Jane was beheaded. Her hufband, lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, and his father, the duke- of Northumber- 
land, fuffered in the fame manner. 

Mary being thus fettled on the. throne, fupprefled 
an infurrecSion under Wyat, and pfpcecded like a fe- 
ifaale fury, to re-eftablifh popery. She lighted up the 
flames of perfecution, to which Ihe configned the moft 
illuftrious reformers. Her hufband, .Philip II, king 
of Spain, like herfeif, was ftn unfeeling bigot; and the 
chief praife of her reign is, that, by the marriage arti- 
cles, prgvifion was made iox the independence of the 

EngUih 



Englifli crown. By the affiftance of troops, whici 
Ihe fent to her hufband, he gained the important battle 
of St. Quintin; but that vtSory was fo ill improved^ 
that the French, under the duke of Guife, foon after 
took Calais, the only Place then remaining to the En- 
glifli in France, and whfch had been held ever fince 
the reign of Edward III. This lofs, which was 
chiefly owing to cardinal Pole's fecret connexions witk 
the French court, is faid to have broken Mary*s heart, 
who died in 1558, inr the 42nd year of her age, and the 
6th of her reign. 

. Elizabeth was at Hatfield when fhe heard of her fif- 
ter's death, from whence fhe went to London, through 
crowds of people, who ftrove with each other in giving 
her the ftron^eft teftimony of their aifiedion. Thi» 
joy difFufed itfclf through every rank. When the. 
demife of Mary was notified to the parliament, the 
two houfes immediately refounded with the joyful ac- 
clamations of "God fave queen Elizabeth. Long 
and happily may flie reign !*' 

As Elizabeth was daughter to Henry VI IL by Anne 
Boieyn, her title to the crown, o;i account of the cir- 
cumftances attending her mother's marriage and deaths 
was cUfputed by Mary queen of Scots, grandchild to 
the eldeft daughter of Henry VIL and wife to the 
dauphin of France. But her fufferings tindcJr her big- 
oted fifter, joined to the fuperiority of her geniu$, 
having taught her caution and policy, flie took advan- 
tage of the divided ftate of Scotland, and formed a 
party there, by which Mary was obliged to fufpend 
her claim. 

The queen of Scots, finding her abode in France 
difagreeable, through the death of her hu/band, and 
the mortifications ihe met with from the queen-mo- 
ther, returned to her native country. Mary had at 
this time reached her nineteenth year, when the 
Woom of her youth, and beauty of her perfon^ recom- 
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ipended by the affability of her addrefs, the politenefs of 
h^r manners, and the elegance of her genius, fo at- 
trafted the affeftions of her fubjeSs, that her arrival . 
fecmed to give univerfal fatisfaclion. But there was 
one circuraftance which blafted all theie promifing ap- 
pearaJDceSy and bereaved Mary of that, great favour, 
which her agreeable manners and judicious deportment 
^ve her. juft reafon to expeS, She was a papift; . 
and the reformers, being nqw in power, flic was con- 
tinually expofed to their infolence. The helplefs 
queen bore their contumely with ben^nity and pa- 
tience; and, though her age, condition, and education, 
invited her to liberty ^d cheerfulnefs, flie found her- 
felf curbed in all her amuferaents, by the abfurd feve- 
rity of thefe zealots, , ^ , 

' Deftitute of all force, poflefling a narrow revenue, 
furrounded by a turbulent nobilii^y, a bigoted people, 
and infolent ecclefiaftics, Mary foon perceived that her 
only expedient for maintaining tranquillity, was tO' 
preferve a good correfpondence with Elizabeth. She 
accordingly lent an ambaflador to London, to exprefs 
her dc(ire of friendihip, and, as a proof of her fincerity, 
offered to renounce all her prefent pretenfions to the 
crown of England, provided the Englifh queen would 
agree to declare her the fucceflbr to her realms. But , 
fuch was the jealous character of the latter, that fbe. 
would never confent to ftrengthen the intereft and 
authority of any claimant, by fixing the fuc<;e3ion.. 
A peace, however, was concluded between thefe two 
princelTes, and even a cordial friendfhip f?enied to have 
been cemented between them. They made prpfeffion 
o( the moft entire affeSion, wrote amicable letters 
every week to each other, and had adopted, in all ap- 

Kearance,. the fentinaents, as well as. ftyle, of filters. 
^Jt^ry's fubjeds and counfellors now thought it was, 
time that fome marriage Ihould be.concluded for her; 
and lord Darnley, fon of the esirl of J^ewXp was the 
... perfoa 
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perfon in whom their opinions and wiflies feemed t»» 
centre. This young nobleman was oufin^german to 
Mary» being the fon oi lady Margaret Douglas, niece 
to Henry VIII. and, after her, the next heir tQ the 
crown of Eneland. As he was in his twentieth year, 
well ihaped, ^nd of a graceful air, he confequentiy ap- 
peared agreeable in the eyes of the queen, and their 
marriage was foon celebrated. Though Elizabeth 
was not difple^fed with this match, and endeavoured 
fecretly to promote it, no fooner had it taken place, 
than (he tcilified the greateft difplearuie at it, though 
(he could not aflign a fingle reafon for doing fo. It 
ferved her as a pretext, not only for retuling to ac- 
knowledge Mary's title to the fucceifion ot England, 
but for encouraging the difcontentsand rebellion of' 
the Scotti(h nobility and ecclefiaftics ; which now 
broke out afreih, as Darnley, who bore the title of 
king rienry, was believed to adhere to the catholic 
faith. But while Mary had been allured by the youth, 
beauty, and exterior accom pi i(h meats of her hu(band, 
fhc had over-looked the qualities of his mind, which 
in no wife correfponded with the excellence of his out- 
fide figure. Violent, fickle, infolent, ungrateful, and 
addidled to low pleafures, he was incapable of all true 
fentiments of love and tendernefs. The queen, iathe 
iirfi efPufions of her fondnefs, had exalted him beyond 
meafure, but having afterwards leiftire to remark his 
w^knefs and his vices, Ihe proceeded with more re- 
ferve, tillHenry, enraged at her imagined negl^Q, point- 
ed his vengeance againft every one whom he deemed 
tbecaufe of this ghange in her meafuresand behaviour. 
There was in the court a perfon namefl David 
$J2zio, who had lately obtained a very extraordinary 
degree of confidence and favour with the Scott! (h 
queen. He was the fon of a Piedmontefe teacher of 
mufic, and bimfelf amufician; and having a good ear, 
and a tolerable voice, was. retained by Many inher fer- 
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iKce,.after the departure t)f the ambaffadorjrom Savoy, 
in whofe fuite he had come over. Having frequent 
opportunities of approaching her perfon, and being of 
ah infinuating addrefs, he fo far obtained her counte- 
nance, that he was confulted on all occafions, and no 
favours cpuld be obtained but by his interceffion. It 
was eafy for Henry's friends to perfuade him that 
Rizzio was the author of Mary's indifference,, and 
even to infpire him with jealoufies of a more danger- 
ous nature. A plan was therefore agreed upon between 
*.the king and fcveral noblemen, to put to death a man 
fo obnoxious, not only to him, but to the whole 
kingdom. Henry and his friends, accordingly, one 
evening, entered the room where the queen was Tup- 
ping in private,- with Ri^zio^ and fome others of her 
fervants; and notwithftanding the cries, menaces, and. 
intreaties of Mary, who was in the fixth month of her 
pregnancy, the hated favourite was firit ftabbcd by ope 
of the confpirators in her prefence, and then pufhed 
into the anti-chamber, /where he was difpatched with 
£fty-fix wounds. The unhappy princefs, informed 
of his fete, immediately dried her tears, and faid, fhe 
would weep no more, but would feek for revenge. 

The affaffms, apprehenfiye of Mary's refentment, 
detained her prifoner in the palace; but having gained 
the confidence of her hufband, by her perfuaiions and 
carelTes, flie engaged him to efcape with her to Dun* 
bar. She there colleded an army, and advancing to . 
Edinburgh, obliged the confpirators to flee into En- 

fland. Her principal vengeance flie referved for 
lenry, againft whom (he now «xpreffed the ftrongeft 
proofs of difpleafure. 

The earl of ^ Bothwel, a nobleman of confiderable 
family and. power in Scotland, but of profligate man- 
ners, and greatly in debt, had of late acquired the 
favotir and tntire confidence of Mary, and all her' 
meafures were dir^&ed by his advice and authority. 

Repons 
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Reports were fpread of more particular intimacies,. 
Young Henry was reduced to fuch a nate ot d: fpera- 
tion by thefe circumflances, that he let tr.c coun, and 
' retired to Glafgow, where he was ? >jjnly icizeJ by 
an extraordinary illnefs, which w:- :. .\ rta'ly afcribed 
to* a dofc of potfon. The q«.: \. tu. k a journey to 
Glafgow, on purpofe to vifit hwa dur'rg his (icknefs, 
when Ihe behaved to hiiti wvh iuch we'll counterteited 
tendernefs, that he put himfcli implicitly into her 
hands, and attended her to Edinburgh". She lived in 
the palace of Holy-rood houfe; but as the fituation of 
that place was low, and the concourfe of people about 
the court was ncceiTarily attended with noife, which 
might difturb him in his prefent infirm (late of health, 
an apartment was htted up for him in a folitary houfe, 
at fome dillance, called The Kirk of Field. Mary 
here continued to treat him with marks of kindnefs, 
and lay fome nights in a room below his; but on the 
month of February, (he told him, that fhe ihould pafs * 
the night in the palace, becaufe the marriage of one of 
her fervants was there to be 'celebrated in her prefence. 
About two o'clock In the morning, the whole town 
was alarmed by a great noife from the king's houfe, 
which was blown up by gunpowder. As Henry's 
dead body was. found at fome dillance, in a neighbour- 
ing field, without any marks either of fire, contufion, 
or violence, no doubt could be entertained of his being 
murdered ; and general conje£lure foon pointed towards 
the earl of Bothwel, the author of the crime. 

Bothwel was foon after tried for the murder of the 
king, on the accufation of the earl of Lenox, Henry's 
father, when, through his own influence, and that of 
the queen, he was acquitted. The fubfequent mea* 
fures of this nobleman were equally audacious. Mary 
having gone to Stirling, to pay a vifit to her fon, he 
^ay-laid her on her return, at the head of 800 horfe, 
and^ Csizing her.perfon^ carried ber to Duabar, with 
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an avowed defign of forcing her to yield to his purpofe.^ 
The queen, however, does not appear to have refented 
this aft of audacity ; for, a fev^r days after he received 
a pardon ipr the violence* committed on her perfon,- 
and for all other crimes; and to complete the infam-- 
bus fcene, within a fhort time they were married, a 
precipitate divorce between Bothwet and his wife 
having been obtained for this purpofe. The news of 
thefe tranfaftions, being carried to foreign countries, 
filled Europe with amazement, and threw infamy, not 
only on the principal aftors of them, but alfo on the. 
whole nation. 

Some attempts made by Bothwel, it is faid, with 
the queen's confent, to get the young prince into his 

fjower, excited the molt ferious attention; and -an af- 
bciation was formed for protefting the prince, and 
punilhing the king's murderers. Armies were raifed 
on both fides; and a battle enfuing, Mary was de- 
feated at Carbery-hill, and being tScen prifoner, w^s 
fent to the caiUe of Lochlevin, fituated on a lake of 
that namev Bothwel found means to make hisefcape 
to Denmark, where he was thrown into prifon, lo/l 
his fenfes, and died miferable about ten years after. 

Many fchemeswere propofed by the afibciated lords 
for the treatment of the captive queen. The refult of 
thefe was, that they obliged her to fign an inftrument, 
by which (he refigned her crown in favour of her fon,. 
and appointed the earl of Murray regent. In confe- 
quence of this forced refignation, the you;ig prince was^ 
proclaimed king, by the name of James VI. 

The queen of Scots, now finding it impoifible to 
remain in her own kingdom, embraced the refplutioa 
of taking Ihelter in England, where Ihe had often heeft 
promifed a fafe and an honourable afylum. Elizabeth, 
however, being unfaithful to this profeflion of fViend- 
fhip, detained the unhappy prifoner i8 years, wherf 
ihe brought her t« a iham trial^ pretending that Mary 

aimed 
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afmed at the crcyivn, and without fufBcicnt proof of 
her guilt, put her to death ; an aftion which greatly 
tarnifhed the glories of her reign. 

As to Elizabeth's affairs with Spain, which formed 
in faft the nriain bufinefs of her government, they ex- 
hibit different fcenes of wonderful events, partly ari- 
fing from her own mafterly conduit, partly from the 
fagacity of her ftatefnien, and partly from the intrepi- 
ty of her forces by fea and land. 

The fame Philip, who had been the hufband of heir 
late fifter,. upon ^Elizabeth's acceflion to the throne, 
ofiered to marry her, but Ihe dextcrouily avoided his 
addrei&s ; and by a train of ikilful negociation$ be* 
tween her court and that of France, kept the balance 
of Europe fo undeternoined, that (he had leifure to unite 
her people at home, and to eftablilli an excellent in- 
ternal policy. But as the king of Spain could not zU 
'Ways be impoled upon by her arts, he made ufe of the 
immenfe fums which he drew from Peru and Mixico^ 
in equipping the moft formidable armament that per- 
haps had ever been put to fea^ and a numerous army 
of vetenuis^ under the prince of Parma, the beft cap- 
tain of that age^ The moft renowned nobility and 
princes of Italy and Spain were ambitious of Iharing 
in the enterprife, and fo elated were the Spaniards 
with vain hopes, that they denominated their- navy 
The JttvindiU Armada. Lord Howard, however, and 
the brave fea officers under him engaged, beat, and 
chafed this formidable fleet for feveral days ; and had 
not their ammunition fallen fhort, they would have 
obliged the whole armada to furrender at difcretion. 
An event, however, almoft equally fatal to the Spani- 
ards, foon happened. A violent tempeft overtook them 
after they had pafled the Orkneys i and many of the 
(hips were driven either on the Weftern ifles ot Scot- 
land, or on the coaft of Ireland, where they were mi- 
ferably wrecked, fo that not one half of them returned 
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to Spain. Such was the tniferable and dHhonourable 
conclufion of an enterprife, which had beien preparing 
for three years, which had ^xhaufted the revenue and 
force of Spain, and which had long filled all Europe 
with anxiety or expeftatioij. 

The dlfcomfiture of the armada having begotten a 
kind of enthufiaftic paflion tor entcrprifes againft the 
Spaniards, feveral expeditions were undertaken, in 
order to invade their territories in Europe and Ame- 
rica, when many of their rich Ihips were captured. 
In mod pf thefe, the connmand was given to the earl 
of Effex, who by his exterior accompUfhments, and 
real merit, * was daily advancing in favour with Eli- 
zabeth. His pafTion for glory made him deiire a coH* 
tinuance of the wari and he encouraged the queen in 
the profecution of it. The rival fliip between this no- 
bleman and Lord Burleigh,' made each infift the more 
ftrenuoufly on his own counfel*; but as Eflex's perfon 
was agreeable to the queen, as well as his advice con- 
formable to her inclinations, the favourite feemed 
iaily to acquire an afcendant over the minifter. Had 
he been endowed with caution and felf-command, equal 
to his ihining qualities, he would have riveted himfelf 
in the queen*s confidence. But his lofty fpirit could 
ill fuhaiit to that implicit deference, which her temper 
required. * Being once engaged with her in a dtfpute 
about the choice of a governor for Ireland, he was fo 
far heated in the "argument, that he entirely forgot the 
rules both of duty and civility, and turned his back 
upon her in a contemptuous manner. Her anjger, 
naturally prompt and violent, rofe at this provocation, 
and (he gave him a box on the ear. Inftead of recol- 
leding himfelf, and making the fubmiffion due to her 
fex and flation, Effex clapped his hand to his fwprd, 
and fwore he would not bear fuch ufage, even from 
Henry the eighth himfelf. The queen's partiality,, 
however, was fo prevalent, that fbe reinftated him in 

his 
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his former favour ; and her kindnefs to him even ap- 
peared to have acquired new force from this fliort iiv- 
terval of anger and rcfentment. 

As Elizabeth was now far advanced in life, (he be^ 
came diftruftful, peevilh, and jealous. Though flic 
undoubtedly loved the earl of Eflex, (Be teafed him 
fcy her capricious temper 'into the madnefs of taking 
arms, and then put him to death. Soon after Che fell 
into a profound melancholy^ which all the advantages 
of her high fortune, and all the glories of her profpeiv 
ous reign, were unable to alleviate. This depreffion 
of mind was attributed to various canfes, but the moft 
probable was, a revival of her tendernefs for Eflex, oc- 
cafioned by an uncxpedled incident. 

That uiribrf unate nobleman had received a ring from 
Elizabeth, during the time of her greatcft regard for 
him, which (he'deftred him to keep as a pledge of her 
aflFedion ; aflufing him, at the fame time, that into 
whatever difgrace he ibould fall, or whatever, prejudices 
Ae might beindaced to entertain againft him, yet, if he 
fent her that ring, it would immediately - recall her 
former tenderncfs.. Eflex, notwithftanding all his 
misfortunes, feferved this precious gift to the laft ex- ■ 
tremity ; but after his trial and condemnation, he re- 
folved to try the experiment, and committing the ring 
to the countefs of Nottingham, requefted her to deliver 
it to the queen. The countefs was prevailed on by 
Ker hufband, the mortal eneniy of Eilex, not to exe- 
cute the commiillion ; and Elizabeth, who expe&ed 
that her favourite would make this laft appeal to her 
tendernefs, urged hy refentment and policy, figned the 
fatal warrant. The countefs of Nottingham, upon 
her death-bed, revealed this fecret^to the queen, who, 
aftonifhed at the incident, burft into a furious paflion, 
and afterwards refigned herfelf over to the deepeft and 
moft incurable melancholy. She refufed all fufte- 
nance. Ten days and ten nights ftie lay upon the car- 
pet ; 
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pet ; nor could her phyficians perfuade her to allovr 
Aerfelf to be put to bed, or to make trial of any re- 
medies. 

Her anxious mind, at laft, had fo long preyed on her 
frail body, that her end vifibly approac^ied ; and the 
council being affembled, fent three of their number to 
know her will with regard to her fucceflbr. She an- 
fwered with a faint voice, that as (he had held a regal 
fceptre, fhe defired no other than a royal fucceflbr. 
And being requefted to anfwer more particularly, 
fhe named her kinfman, the king of Scotland. Her 
voice foan after left "her ; her fenfes failed ; (he fell 
into a lethargic fl;\mber, which continued fome hours,; 
AD 6 *"^ ^^ expired gently, without farther 
/v. . I ^3- ftruggle or conv^lfion, in the feventieth 
year of her age, and the forty-fifth of her reign. Sp 
dark a cloud overcaft th^ evening of that day, Whicb 
bad (hone out with fuch a mighty luftre in the eyes of 
all Europe. 

Elizabeth underftood the art of reigning in an emi* 
jient degree. Her wife minifters and brave warriors 
fiiare the praife of her fuccefs ; but they ovred their 
advaiicement to her choice, were fupportedbyhercon- 
ftancy, and, with all their abilities, could never acquire 
an undue afcendancy over her. In her family, in her 
court, and in her kingdom, (he remained equally mif- 
trefs. The force of the tender pa(Gons was great ovef 
her, but the force of her mind was ftill fuperiorc 
When we contemplate her as a woman, we ape ftruck 
with the higheft admiration of her great qualities and 
extenfive capacity, while wealfo require more foimefs 
©f difpofitibn, greater lenity of temper, and fome of 
thofe amiable wcakneflfes by which her fex is diftin- 
guiihed. On a throne, however, (he was enabled to 
hide her lefs commendable qualities under the blaze of 
a magnanimous herolfm. * 

\ , . ^ CHAP. 
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chap: il 

ECCLESIASTICAX- HISTOET. 

THE reformation was much forwarded by the de- 
ccafe of the capricious Henry, and the acceflion 
of the amiable and virtuous Edward. It had on its 
fide, the afFeAion of the young king, whofe edu<:ation 
was totally in the hands of reformers, the wife coun- , 
fels of Cranmer, the firm and bold arguments delivered 
from the pulpits of Latimer, Hooper, and other cele- 
brated preachers, as well as the good will of the peo- 
ple in general. It had alfo an addition of ftrength in 
the eagemefs for plunder which moft of the old cour- 
tiers of Henry poflefled. By eftabiifhing the new 
doftrines, thefe had a chance of pillaging the fecular, 
as they had already the regular clergy. Indifferent to 
all religion they dreaded the return of Popery, as it 
muft bring with it a fevere account for them to fettle. 

Bifliop Gardiner in the chapel royal, though requeft- 
ed not to fpeak on controverfial fubjed>s, warmly fup- 
ported the real prefence of Chriit's flefh and blood in 
the facrament. The effeft of this ill-judged rhapfody 
was grofsly indecent. Each party, in the church, and 
before the king, cried out with vehemence to fupport 
or to infult the preacher, when the impolitic orator, 
on his leaving the roftrum, was committed to pr^bn. 
His eloquence had little effeA on the prepared mind 
of the young monarch, who had already ordered pray- 
ers to be read in the Englilh language. 

When Mary afcended the throne, (he fet at liberty 
the bifhops Gardiner, Tonital, and Bonner, who were 
in confinement for adhering to the catholic caufe ; and 
having imbibed from her mother the (trongeft attatch- 
ment to that communion, (he foon gave the nation 
reafon to drea^l, not only the abolition, but the petfe-. 
cution of the eiftabliihed religion. Holgate, archbifliop 
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•f Vork, Covcrdale; bifliop of Exeter, Ridley of Lon- 
don, and Hooper of Gloucefter, were thrown into 
prifon* Nor could the merits of Cranmer, who had 
rendered her confiderable fervices, fccure him from 
her perfccution. The queen foon after called a par- 
liament, which, as all who hefitated to comply with 
the court religion declined taking a feat, was compofed 
of a majority that proved obfequious to her dcAgns. 
She, however, ftill retained the title of fupreme head 
of the church of England ; and it was generally pre- 
tended that the intention of the court was only to re- 
ftore religion to the fame condition in which it had 
keen left by Henry. 

Not long after the confummation of the queea's mar* 
riage with the Spani(h prince, cardinal Pole, who was 
nearly allied to the royal family ot England, arrived in 
London^ invefted with legatine powers from the 
pope. As foon as he had been introduced to the king 
and queen, he invited the parliament to reconcile 
themlelves and the kingdom to the apoilolic fee. And 
care having been taken to diflribute amomg-them 40O9 
000 crowns, which the^mperor hadfent over JEbr that 
purpofe, they readily agreed to the propofal. , The le- 
gate then, in the name of his holinefs, gave the parlia- 
ment and kingdom abfolution, and received them again 
into the bofom of the church. 

The affairs of adminiilration in matters of religion, 
were now chiefly conduced by bifhop Cxardiner and 
cardinal Pole* The latter was poiTelled of candour 
and moderation ; but the perfecuting fpirit of Gar- 
diner, being confonant with the more cruel bigotry of 
Mary and Philip, the laws were let loofe in their full 
vigour againil the reformed religion, ^nd England was 
foon filled with fcenes of horror. The perfecutors 
began with Rogers, prebendary of St. Paul's, a man 
eminent for virtue and learning, who was burnt in 
Smithfield. Hooper, biihop of Gloucelter, v^as fent 

to 
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to his own diocefe to be executed; Fcrrar, bifliop of. 
St. David's, was likewife burnt in his own diocefe. 
Ridley, bi(hop of London^ and Latimer, formerly 
bifliop of Worcefter, pcriflied together in the fame 
flames at- Oxford. It is almoft impoflible to enume^ 
rate all the cruelties pra£tifed upon this occaflon, under 
the diredion of Gardiner,. afiifted by Bonner, a man of 
profligate manners and brutal chara&er. During the 
courfe of three years, it is computed that two hundred 
and feventy.feven perfons were brought to the flake, 
befides thofe who were puniflied by imprifonments, 
fines, and conflfcations. They all died with calnmefs 
and intrepidity, avowing even while their (inews were 
ihrinking, and their flefli confuming by the flames, 
their entire refignation to the will of Heaven, and 
their triumphant joy in the caufe for which they fuf- 
fered. 

In 1556 a further a£l of barharity was exercifed 
upon the proteftants, which tended to render the go- 
vernment dill more unpopular. Cranmer, who had 
been long in confinement, was now brought to punifli- 
ment. Overcome by the love of life, and terrified by 
the profpeft of thofe tortures which awaited him, the 
worthy prelate allowed, in an unguarded hour, the fen- 
timents of nature to prevail oyer his refolution, and 
agreed to'fubfcribe the doctrines of the papal fuprema- 
cy and of the real prefence. The court, however, at 
once perfidious ana cruel, determined that this fliould 
avail him nothing ; and ordered him to be immediately 
, carried to execution. Cranmer, repenting of what he 
had. done, there atoned for his fraUty, by holding his 
right hand in the flames till it was entirely confumed, 
csdling aloud feveral times,, This hand has offended, ' 

Cranmer was charitable, n)ild, and hofpitable. His 
manners converted many of his toes to friends, and he 
nev^^r made an enemy by his condud in private life. 
His palace was^he general afylum of diilrefled litera* 

ture. 
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* ttirc. feucer, Fagius, Sleidan, Peter Martyr, Alafco, 
and a learned Scot, named Alcfs, all found maintenance 
and repofe at Lambeth. 

On the death of her fifter, Elizabeth did nofremain 
long in fufpence with regard to the party fhe fhoulil 
embrace. Her education, as well as her intereft, led 
her to favour the reformation. But, though determined 
, in her own mind, Ihe refolved to proceed by gradual 
and fecure fteps, and not to imitate the example of 
Mary, in making immediately a violent invafion on 
the eftablifhed religion. She delayed the entire change 
of religion, till the meeting of the parliament,, when, 
after her right qf fucceffion to the throne was fettled, 
fuch a<Ss were palled, as tended to the perfed eftablifh- 
ment of the protcftant religion. Having ordered that 
the gofpels and epiftles, the Lord's prayer, the apoftles* 
creed, and the ten commandments, ihould be read in 
Englifli in all" places of worfliip, Elizabeth foon found 
how pleafing thefe direftions appeared to the genera- 
lity of her people, and particularly to the inhabitants of 
the metropolis. Among other tokens it was remarked, 
that as fhe went in proceilion Under a triumphal arch 
ereded by the city of Loi^don, (lie was preiented, by 
a cherub defcending from above in the charafter of 
truths with an Eiiglifh copy of the bible ; (he received 
it niod gracioufly, kiffed it, and placed it in her bofom. 
The tranflatio'n of the bible into Englifli was at this 
jundure oddly rec(Jiimended to the queen by one 
Rainsford, ^ proteftant, whom {he had releafed, who 
implored .her pity for foiir other prifoners, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, Elizabeth, not difpleafed at 
the quaint idea, (mWtd and told him, that fhemuft firil 
enquire whether the/e c^jpfives \9iihtd to be rekafed. 

During the year 1559 the o^th of fupremacy was 

tendered to the bifliops . ot Mary's appointment, and 

•jail, except Kitchen of Landaff, refufed it, and loft 

their kcs. Heath, Tonftal, and Thirlby, were treated 

, 'with 
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With great kindnefs ; the former was exiled to his own 
eftate, where the queen frequently vifited him ; the 
other two lived at Lambeth with their hofpitable 
friend Archbiihop Parker. White and Watfon being 
fullen, were kept fome time in confinement ; and the 
deteftable Bonner (jpent the reft of his days inprifon. 
Moft of the monks returiied to the occupations of fe^ 
cular life, whilft the nuns chiefly went abroad. Thefe 
were the principal alterations which the change of re- 
ligion operated on the fortunes of private perfons. 
Not a drop of blood was fpilt, nor one eftate confifcated. 

Towards the clofe of the fame year, the confecra- 
tion of DoAor Parker to the fee of Canterbury, and 
of fifteen other prelates, was performed at Lambeth 
chapel. Xhe doSor had been chaplain to the unfor- 
tunate Anna Boleyn, who conjured him' to keep her 
daughter Elizabeth fteady in point of religion. Being 
faithful to his truft, he with diflSculty efcaped the. 
flames in the reign of Mary. 

To fettle the reli^on of the nation, to tranflate the 
fcriptures into Elnglilh^ and to regulate the ecclefiafti- 
cal courts, were great objefts, which the new cofiftel- 
lation of bilhops earneftly endeavoured to compafs. 
The tranflation of the Bible was allotted to various 
eminent divines, tvrho accompliftied it in the fpace of 
two years.* ' , 

About this time the heads of the proteftant party in 
Scotland entered privately into a bond of aflbciation for 
their mutual pfoteftion and the propagation of their 
tenets, ftyling themfelves the Congregation of the Lord^ 

N in 



* The first tra^islation of the Bible was that of Wickli^, about the year 
1360. Printing was not then known* but sereral MS. copies of it exist in 
public libraries. The first printed English Bible we owe to William Tindai. 
assisted by Dr. Coverdale, bishop of Exeter. After receiving many im- 
provements from the l^umed Dr Rogers, Mary's proto-raartyry and others, 
this work was called CrAnmer*s Bible. The translation bow undertaken 
is known by the name of t^e Bishops'-Bible. 
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in contradi£lion to the eftablifhcd church, which 
< they denominated the Congngation of Satan, The 
converts to the new religion had been guihy of no vio- 
lation of public peace, fmce the murder of cardinal 
Beaton, by whom the reformers ^yere cruelly perfecu- 
ed. Among thofe committed to the flames, was a 
popular preacher, named George Wiftiart ; a man of 
honourable birth, and of primitive fanftity, who pof- 
feflfed in an eminent degree the talent of feizing the 
attention and engaging the affeAions of the multitude. 
Wifliirt fuffered with the patience of a martyr ; but 
he could not forbear renjarking the barbarous triumph 
of his infulting adverfary, who beheld from a window 
of his fumptuous palace the inhuman fpcSacle : and 
he foretold, that in a few days the cardinal (hould, in 
the fame palace, lie as low as now he was exalted high, 
in oppofition to true piety and religion. 

This prophecy like many others, was probably the 
caufe of the event which it foretold. ' The difciples of 
Wifhart, enraged at his cruel execution, formed a 
, confpiiracy againft Beaton ; and having afTociated with 
them Norman Lefly, eldell fon of the earl of Rothes, 
who was inftigated by revenge on account of private 
injuries, they furprifed the cardinal in his palace or 
caftle at St. Andrews, and inftantly put him to death. 
One of the afTaffins, named James Melvil, before he 
ftruck the fatal blow, turned the point of his fword to- 
wards Beaton, and in a tone of pious exhortation called 
to him, ** Repent thee, thou wicked Cardinal, of all 
thy fins and iniquities ; but efpecially of the murder of 
George Wifhart, that inftrument of Chrift for the con- 
verfion of thefe lands. It is his death which now cries 
for vengeance. - We are fei by God to inflift vhe de- 
ferved punijihment upon thee." ' 

Alarmed a;t the progrefs of the reformation, the 
popifli clergy had attempted to recover their finking 
authority, by enforcing the tyrannical lawjs againft 

herefy ; 
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herefy ; and Hamilton, the primate, formerly diflin- 
guilhed by his moderation, had fenteiiced to the flames 
Walter Mills, an aged prieft, convided of embracing 
the proteftant opinions.* This was the laft barbarity 
of the kind that thp catholics had the power to exercife 
in Scotland. The feverity of the archbifliop rather 
roufed than intimidated the reformers, who were pow- 
erfully fupported by the rhetoric of John Knox, a 
preacher, poflefTedtjf a bold and popular eloquence. 
Having been carried prifoner into France, together 
with other perfons taken in the caftle of St. Andrews, 
foon after the murder of cardinal Beaton, Knox had 
made his efcape out of that kingdom ; and, after re- 
fiding fometimes in England, and fometimes in Scot- 
land, had found it neccffary, in order to avoid the ven- 
?ance of the popifti clergy, to retire to Geneva, 
here he imbibed all the enthufiafm, and heightened 
the natural ferocity of his own charaftpr by the fevere 
doSrines of Calvin, who had fucceeded Ziiinglius in 
the apoftlefhip of that republic, and completed its 
ecclefiaftical eftabliftiment. 

Invited home by the heads of the proteftant party in 
Scotland, Knox immediately joined his brethren, that 
he might (hare with them in the common danger, as 
well as in the glory 'of promoting the common caufe. 
Having mounted the pulpit at Stirling, he declaimed ' 
withfuch vehemence againft the idolatry, and other 
abufes of the church of Rome, that his audience were 
flrongly incited to attempt its utter fubverfion. Du- 
ring thofe movements of holy indignation, the ihdif* 
creet bigotry of a prieft, who immediately after that 
violent inveftive, was preparing to celebrate mafs, 

and 

* The good old reformer died with wonderful intrepidity. During his 
examination, his answers were acute and witty. Oiiphant, a priest, having 
asked hiffl» wliether there were not seven sacraments ? he replied, " give 
me the Lord's supper and baptism, and divide the rest among you." What 
think you of matrimony,, said the other ? ** I think it a blessed bond,'* said 
Mifis. ^ Y«ti abbtr it, and Uke athet men's wives and daughters." 
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and had opened all* Kis repofitory of images and relicjues, 
hurried the enthufiaftic populace into immediate ac- 
tion. They fell with fury upon the devout catholic, 
broke the images, tore the piftures, overthrew the al- 
tars, and fcattered about the facred vafes. They next 
proceeded to the monafteries, againft which their zeal 
more particularly pointed its thunder. Not content 
. with expelling the monks, and defacing every imple- 
ment of idolatrous worfliip, as.^ they termed it, they 
vented their rage upon the buildings which had been 
the receptacles of fuch abomination ; and, in a few 
hours, thofe fuperb edifices were level with thciground. 
' in 1560, the parliament was perfedly difpofed to 
eftablifh the proteftant faith. Petitions in favor of re- 
formation were kindly received, and the few Roman 
Catholics who fat in the houfe, feeing their party very 
weak, chofe to be filent. The papal authority being 
abolifhed, and the fervice forbidden to be read in Latin, 
a confefTion of faith, agreeable to the principles of re- 
formation, was adopted, and general dire£tions were 
given in favour of the new doftrines. 

So little, however, had the proteflant Scots learned 
to profit by the odious appearance of that perfecution 
v^hich had martyred their brethren, that one of their 
hew laws enaSed death, as the punilhment for a third 
•^ence againft its direftions as to church worfhip. 



CHAP. III. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 

THE defpotifm of Henry VIII. was fucceeded by 
a kind of nerveleft ariftocracy. A few potent 
noblemen, during the reign of Edward, ftruggled for 
power and profit, and left the people to be plundered 
and ruined by bribed fenators and iniquitotis jiidgps., 
Edward undoubtedly had good difpofitions ; but ex- 
cept 
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cept the ipirited Latimer, who attempted by his plam 
but fatirical dircourre^ to open his eyes, he Teemed hard- 
ly to have a fmgle perfon about him who was^ not a 
party in fupporting the prevailing fyftem of coi:rup- 
tion. The mildnefs of Cranmer rendered his advice 
ineffedu^ ; and Somerfet was. governed by his wife, 
the vaineft of women. 

The corruption -of the judges, though connived at 
by the great ; could not efcape the fcvere animadverfi- 
pns of Latimer, in his fermons before the king. 
** Now-a-days," fays he, " the judges are afraid to 
hear a poor man againft the rich ; they will either pro- 
nounce againft hiin, or delay the fuit, fo that he ihall 
not be able to go through with it. But the greateft 
man in the realm cannot hurt the judge fo much as a 
poor widow." He then relates the (lory of a judge 
who was ikinned for taktng^ribes, and his fkln nailed 
to a chair for future judges to fit in. ** The magif- 
trates," adds he, "Ihew favour to fome, and will not 
fuSer them to be put to (hame." " Oh ! he is fiich a 
one's fervant, I muft not meddle with him. He is a 
great man, I dare not difpieafe him." — '* Fie upon thee ! 
art thou a judge, and wilt thou be afraid to give right 
judgment ? Fear him not be he ever fo gfeat a man, 
but take care to do true jiifticc." 

The tyrannical laws againft high treafon, inftituted 
under Henry the eighth, were aboliihed by Edward* 
But this young and virtuous prince having foon pafTed 
away, the blood-thirfty Mary aftonilhed the world 
with her, cruelties. 

Under the long and brilliant reign of £lizabeth> 
England began to breathe anew; and the proteftant 
religion, being once more eftabliftied, brought with it 
more freedom and toleration. The ftar-chamber, that 
effectual inftrument o^ the tyranny of the tWo Henries, 
yet continued to fubfift ; the inquifitorial tribunal of 
the high QommiilioA'Cy.as ey^en inftituted ; and the yoke 

of 
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•f arbitrary power lay Aill heavy on the. fubjeft. 
This, liovvever, was rendered tolerable by the brillian- 
cy ot ihe reign,'. and afFeftion o£ the people for a prin- 
cefs wlicfe great talents rendered her worthy of being 
ranked among the greatcft fovereigns. 

The eitabliihed principles of the times, which at- 
nJbuted to the prince fuch an unlimited power as wais 
fuppofed to be tne origin of all law, were unfavourable 
to libtrty. The homilies publifhed for the ufe of the 
clergy, incukate a blind and paflive obedience to the 
fovt reign ; j-nd Dr. Gifford was fufpended in 1584, 
for preaching up a limited bbedieni^e to the civil ma- 
giilrate. It is remarkable that in all the hiftorical 
plays of Sijakefpcare, where the manners and charac- 
ters, and ncn tlie tranfafiions of the feveral reigns are 
fo exa6iiy copied, there is fcarcely any mention of 
civil i ihe riy. In the elaborate panegyric of England, 
contaiiic^' [\\ the tragedy of Richard II. and the detail 
of its -id', r.ntages, we have not a word of its civil con- 
ftitiition, as (liiicrent from, or fuperior to, that of o- 
ther European kingdoms ; an omiffion which cannot 
fee fuppofed in any Englifh author, who wrote fince 
the reitoration, at leall fince the revolution. It was 
only driring the next generation that the noble princi- 
ples of liberty took root, and fpreading thcmfelves un- 
der the flielter of puritanical abfurdities, became faih- ^ 
ionable among the people. 

Queen Elizabeth herfelf, indeed, was no friend to« 
. liberty, but watchfully checked ihofe faint dawnings of 
its fplendor, which now and then pervaded the gloom 
of defpotifm ; nor was the adminiltration of juftice 
in- her time calculated to fecure either life or property. 
Dr. Hay ward having dedicated a boojic to the- earl of 
EflTcx, in which the. queen fuppofed there was trcafon, 
and that it was not written by himfelf, but by a more 
liiifchievous perfon, afked lord Bacon, whether he 
ought not to be racked to make him produce the au- 
^ thor? 
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thor ? To which his lordftip replied, *'nay, tnadam; 
he is a dpdlor, never rack his perfon, but rack his 
ftyk. Let him have pen, ink, and paper, and help of 
books, and let him be enjoined to continue the ftory 
where it breaks ofF, and I will undertake, by collating 
the ftyles, to judge whether he were the author or no." 
Thus, had it not been for Bacon's humanity, or ra^ 
ther his wit, Dr. Hay ward had been put to the 'rack 
for a moft innocent performance. His real offence 
was his dedicating a book to that munificent patron of 
the learned, the earl ot ElFex, at a time when this no- 
bleman lay under her majefty's difpleafure. The 
queen's menace of trying and punilhing this author 
i6r tj-eafon could have eaiily been exetuted, though 
the book had been ever fo innocent. While fo many 
terrors hung over the people, no jury durft have ac-, 
quitted a man, when the court was refolved to have 
him condemned. The praSice alfo of not confronting 
"witnefles with the prifoner, gave the crown lawyers 
all imaginable advantage againft him. 



CHAP. IV. 

LITERATURE. 

THOUGH the Englifh language was much neg-» . 
leded in the middle of the fixteenth century, 
great attention was beitowed on ecclefiaftical know- 
ledge, n6r was any rank deemed fo exalted as to exclude 
the neceffity of a thorough acquaintance with the 
learned tongues. Four fucceffive fovereigns, Henry, 
Edward, Mary, and Elizabeth, might juftly be ftyled 
proficients in literature. To an addrefs of the univer- 
fity of Cambridge, written in Greek, queen Elizabeth 
made an extemporary reply in the fame language, and 
tranflated into Englifti the orations of Ifocrates. She 
aafweted in ^atin, without premeditation, and in a very 

fpirited 
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fpiriled manner, to the Polifli ambaffador, who bad 
been wanting in refpcft to her. When ihe Had iiniib- 
ed, flic turned to her counicrs, and faid, with great 
emotion, •' I have been forced this day to fcour up m^ 
t>ld Latin, that had long been rufting. '* Elizabeth, even 
after ihe was queen, did not entirely drop the ambi- 
tion of appearing as an author ; and, next to her defire 
of ambiiion for beauty, this feems to have been the 
chref objed of her vanity. She tranflated Boethius, 
on the Conjolatitm of^ Phihfophy^ in order to allay her 
grief, becaufe Henry IV. had changed his^ religion. 
As far as we can judge from Elizabeth's compofitions, 
we may pronounce, that, notwithftanding her appli- 
cation anH excellent parts, her tafte in literature was 
but indifferent. In this particular, (he was much in- 
ferior to her fucceffor, who was far from being a per- 
fect model of eloquence. 

The queen's example had very great influence. 
The advantages of learning gradually became as much 
the property of the laity as of the clergy ; and foon af- 
ter the reign of this interefting princefs, men attained 
to that ftate of general improvement, in which they 
have ever fince made progreffive advances. 

In the age of Elizabeth, learning was a paffport to 
the moft honourable and lucrative fituations. Sir 
Thomas Small was raifed from a profefforfliip at 
Cambridge to be, firft, ambaflador to France, and af- 
terwards fecretary of ftate. The difpatches of thofe 
times, and among others, thofe of Burleigh, are fre- 

Iuently interrupted by quotations from the Greek and 
/atin claflics* Even the ladies of the court were 
adepts in fcieiice, and valued themfelves more on their 
erudition, than on their rank and <ltiaUty. 
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CHAP V. 

THE ARTS. 

ON the art of agriculture we need only obferve, that 
the general ftock of aliment was now increafed by 
the difcovery of potatoes. Captaia Hawk ins is faid to 
have brought this excellent root from Santa Fe, in New- 
Spain, in 1565. Sir Waker ReleigK foon after planted 
it on his lands in Ireland ; but, on eating the apple 
which is naufeous and unwholefome, he had nearly 
configned the whole crop to deftru&ion. The fpade 
however difcovered the real potatoe, and the root foon 
became a favourite eatable. It continued for a long 
time to be thought rather a fpecies of dainty than of 
provifion^ and it was not fuppofed capable of preferv- 
ing the country where it was foftered from the at- 
tacks of famine. 

The land of England, was at this time, both cheap 
and produfiive. The good bifhop Latimer, in one of 
his fermons, gives the following account of the pro- 
duce of a fmall farm. " My father" lays he, " was a 
yeoman, and had a farm of three or four pounds a year, 
upon which he tilled enough to^eep half-a-dozen men. 
He had pafture for an hundred (heep ; and my mother 
milked thirty cows. Hie kept his fon at fchool till he 
went to the univerfity, married A/V daughters wUhJhie 
pounds a-piece, kept hofpitality with his neighbours, 
and gave fome alms to the poor.; and alt this he did 
. out of the faid farm." 

A mixed fyftem of architeSiure was adopted towards 
the clofe of the fixteenth century, the fineft example 
of which was Theobalds, the magnificent feat of the 
celebrated lord Burleigh, Elizabeth's fecretary. Hat- 
fietd-houf^ owes it origin to the fame great minifier^ 
and Ofterley-houfe to the patriotic fir Thomas Grcfti- 
am, who builf the Royal- Exchange, vvhich periflied. 
by the fire of X^ondoAi in 1666. It was at OAerley 
Ns that 
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that the opulence and gallantry of fir ThoftiaS rivalled 
the wdnders ot romance. Elizabeth had vifited ihat 
fuperb manfion, and, on quitting the window to go to 
bed, had remarked aloud, ^' how much more handfome 
the court-yard would appear, it divided by a wall/* 
The words were caught by fir Thomas, who inltant- 
ly on quitting the royal prefence, fent haftily to his 
mafons and bricklayers, afliiled them with a number 
of laboiirers, worked all the night, and completed the 
wall according to the queen's wifhes, before (he roffi 
in the monving. The courtiers, chagrined at the 
knight's ^lertnefs, tonfoled themfelves by remarking, 
** that it was no wonder he could fo foon change a 
building, who could build a changed 

Houfes, in general, were built of.ftrong timber, 
** In times pa(t" fays Holinglhed, ** men were con* 
tented to dwell in houfes built of willow ; but when 
cur houfes were built of willow, then had we oaken 
men ; but row that our houfes are made of oak, pur men 
are not only become w^illow, but a great many altogether 
ftraw. In thefe the courage of the owner was a fuf- 
ficient defence to keep the houfe in fafety ; but now 
the affurance of the timber muft defend the men from 
being robbed." 

With regard \ofculfturey fome good medallions were 
ftruck, during Elizabeth's reign, on great public occa- 
fions, particularly that on the defeat of the Spaniffi 
armada,, of which the motto, afcribing the vidlory to 
divine providence, is admirable : Afflavit Deusj et dijji^ 
pantur. " God raifed a ftorm, and the enemy were 
fcattered.'* 

Painting lay dormant in England during the flioft 
reign of Edward VI. Under Mary it was enlivened 
by the prefence of Antonio More, a native of Utrecht, 
ivho was fent over to London that he might paint the 
portrait of the intended bride of the Spanim Philip, 
For this workh« Jud an hundred pounds, a gold, chain, 

knighthood. 
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IfgHtHoodi and a penfion of a hundred pounds per 
larter, as painter to their majefties. Elizabeth; en- 
iuraged painting, becaufe (he was never tired of fee- 
jg- portraits of herfelf. A pale Roman nofe, a head' 
. .If hair loaded with pearls and powdered with dia*- 
.!i^onds, a large ruff, a ftill larger fardingale, and a 

?6u(hel of pearls, are the features, by which we recog- 
nife Elizabeth. 
"^* '^ With regard X.o poetry y we may obferve, that the fan- 
"\guinary meafnres which Henry VIII. purfued in his 
.« dorae(tic policy, threw a cbud over the ftudies of the 
nation, which the barbarities of his daughter Mary 
rendered yet darker, and which was not difpelled till 
the middle of the reign of Elizabeth. Then the mufey 
always the firft in the train of literature, ventured once 
more to expand her wings, and Chaucer found a fuc- 

\ceflror worthy of himfclf in the celebrated Spenfer. 
The principal work of this poet is named the Fairy 
^leen. It is of the heroic kind, and was intended as 
a compliment to Elizabeth and her courtiers. Biit in- 
ftead of employing hiftorical charaders for that pur- 
pofe, like Virgil, the moft refined flatterer, if not the 
fineft poet of antiquity, Spenfer makes ufe of allegori- 
cal perfonages ; a choice which has contributed to 
confign to negledt one of the moft poetical compofi- 
tions that genius ever produced. For the defcriptions 
in the Fairy Queen are generally bold and ftriking,, 
or foft and captivating, the language is nervous and el e-- 
gant, while the verfification is hamoniousand flowing. 
Shakefpeare, the father of our drama, was more 
happy in his line of compofition. He wandered im 
purfuit of univerfal nature. The glancings of his eya 
are from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven*. We 
behold him.breaking the barriers of imaginary method.. 
Ix^ the fame fcene, he defcends from his meridian of. 
the nobleft tragic fublimity, to puns and quibbles, to- 
the meaneft mexrimehts o£ a plebeian farce. In the 

midfti 
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midft of his dignity, he refetnbles his own Richard II. 
xhQ Skipping hingf who fometimes difcarding the ftate 
of a monarch, 

** Mingled his royalty with carping fools." 
Be feems not to have feen any impropriety, in the mofl 
abrupt tranfa£iions, from dukes to buffoons, frO|m fc- 
nators to failors, from counfellors to conftables, and 
from kings to clowns. 

No fatires, properly fo called, were written till to- 
wards the latter end of the queen's reign, and then 
but a few, PicSures drawn at large of the vices of the 
times, did not fiiit readers who loved to wander in the 
regions of artificial manners. The mufe, like the 
people, was too folemn and referved, too ceremonious 
and pedantic, to ftoop to common life. Satire is the 
poetry of a nation highly polifhed. 

During the latter part of this period, a knowledge 
of muftc appears to have been an indifpenfible accom- 

f)li(hmcnt in domeltic life. " Being at a banquet,** 
iays Morley, *^ after fupper was ended and mufic~ 
books brought to table, the miftrefs of the houfe, ac- 
cording to cuftom, prefented me with apart, eameftly 
inti'eaiing me to fing. After "many excufes, I pro- 
tefted tli.at I could not, when every one began to won- 
der, ami fome whifpered to others, enquiring how I 
had been brought up." Elizabeth was a very confider- 
able performer on the lute, as well as on the virginals, 
an ill-lh'jped clumfy box, much inferior to a ipinet, 
both in loi-inefs and fweetnefs. She loved alfo to hear 
loud mufic, and ufed to liften during her meals to 
** twelve tmmpets and two kettle drums, which, to- 
gether with flies, cornets, and fide-^rums, made the 
hall ring for half an hour together." 
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CHAP. VL 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

IfOHN LELAl^D, the firft and laft antiquary-roy- 
^ .al in Engiandy died in 155a. He was bred un- 
der William Lily, and ftudied fucceflively at Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, and Paris. On entering into orders 
he became chaplain and librarian to Henry VIII. 
By virtue of the royal commiffion', he fearched various 
cathedrals and religious houfes for curious records and 
fecrets of antiquity, in which employment he fpent* 
fix. years, travelling over every part of the kingdom. 
Having completed his labours, he was prefented to 
the valuable living of Hafely, in Oxfordihire, and to 
a prebend in the church of Salifbury * The Collec-* 
tanea and Itinerary of Leland, the MSS. of which 
are in the Bodleian colIeSion, are invaluable perform- 
ances. This great man was infane fome time before 
his deceafe, which happened opportunely, as Leland, 
who was a proteftant, had been too aftive in monaitic 
refearches to have efcaped the refentment of the bigot 
Mary, Upon the whole, he may not unjuftly be fty- 
' led the father of the Englifh antiquaries. 

Thomas StemhoUy whofe verfion of David's Pfalms. 
is well known, was groom of the robes to Henry VII. 
and Edward VI. and died in 1549. His coadjutor 
John Hopkins,'^ clergyman and fchoolmalter of Suf- 
folk, is rather a better Englifh poet than Sternhold, 
and tranflated 58 of the pialms, di(lingui(hed by the 
initials of his Aame. Mr. Warton (ays, that this 
tranflation, by afcertaining the fignification of many 
radical words, and Jby difp laying original modes of the 
Englifh language, may be juftly deemed no inconfider- 
ble monument of our ancient literature, if not of our 
ancient poetry. From the circumflanccs of the times, 
however, and the growing refinements of fcience, it 

mud 
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-b6ndage> to a generous mind, much worfe than death I 
He did not long furvive this extreme vexation, but died 
or grieif, ia the prime of his days, in 1557. 

Dr. Cole^ dean of St. Paul's, and a native of the Ifle of 
Wight, Was at learned man, though not fo amiable as 
his contemporary, fir John Chcke. It was doubt;lefs 
a mark of the eftecm in which his abilities were held, 
that he was chofen to maintain a public disputation at 
Oxford, againrt Cranmer and Ridley, and when the 
former was deftined to the ftake for herefy, Gole 
preached and publifted the execution, feirmon. In 
Ihort, he feenis to have been at this time a leading man 
of a very leading party, as will further appear by a fin- 
gular anecdote. Mary, the royal miftrefs of his for*. 
tunes, was determined, it feems, to ad the fame fatal 
traged)^ among her proteftant fubjcSs in Ireland, as 
Ihe had already done at home in Smithfield. For exe- 
cuting this purpofe her commjffion was made out, and 
who Ihould have the care of it but her trufty and well- 
beloved Doftor Cole ? He uiuiertook the charge, and 
in the progrefs of this bufinefs, making fome ftay at 
Chefter, he was waited on by the mayor ot that city. 
In the courfe of theconverfation which paffed between 
thefe two, the doftor was fo full of his commiffion, 
that he could not forbear, as we fay, to let the cat out 
©f the bag. ^* I have that with me,'* faith he, pro- 
ducing a little box from his portmanteau, "which will 
lath the heretics of Ireland." His hoftefs, a Mrs. 
Edmonds, had the good luck to overhear this, and be- 
ing more than half a heretic herfelf, and having a. 
brother of that perfuafion \t\ Dublin, fhe became much 
troubled, and taking her opportunity whilft the dodor 
was gone down to compliment his worlhip the mayof 
to the door, (he ftept into the dean's apartment, tpok 
out the commifBon, and put a pack ot cards into the 
box in its room. The do6ior, having completed his 
civilities, returns to his chambeiP, and puts up the box 

witkout 
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without the Icaft fufpicion of what had happened. 
Soon after he fet fail for Dublin, were he arrived in the 
month of December, 1558. Being introduced to the 
lord lieutenant and privy council, he began with a 
a fpeech in form, to fet forth the nature of his bufmcfs, 
and then delivered his box with due ceremony. 
" What have we here ?*' faid they, *' This is nothing 
but a pack of cards." It is not eafy to conceive the 
doSor^s feelings at the ridiculous figure he now made* 
He could only fay, that a commiffionhe certainly had, 
but who had played him this trick he could not tell. 
" Why then, Mr. Dean,*' fays his lordfhip, " you 
have nothing to do but Jo return to London, and get 
your commiilion renewed, whilft we in the mean time 
ihuffle your cards," I'his farcafticadvice, the dodlor, 
no doubt with infinite chagrin, was obliged to take, 
though at fo difagreeable a feafon of the year. But as 
they met with contrary winds and other vexatious 
delays, the queen died before the bufinefs could be ac- 
cbmpliflied. Her fucceflbr, Elizabeth, was fo well 
pleafed with this (lory, that fhe allowed Mrs. Ed- 
monds 40I. a-year, during her life, for this feafonable ' 
and important piece of dexterity. 

About the fame time flouriflied Thomas Tuffer^ a 

pleafant poet as well as a good farmer, whofe Georgics 

may be read without difguft by thofe who have ftudied 

the works of Hefiod, or even of the Mantuan bard. 

His work was entitled, ** Five Hundred Points of good 

HuKbandry." His direftions are entertaining, as they 

fliew the cuftoms of his age; and from the antiquity 

of his di£lion, he may properly be ftyled the Englilh 

Varro. The direftions which he gives for the culture 

of a hop-garden are remarkably judicious, and finiflithus : 

** The hop, for its profit, I thus do exalt, 

** It ftrengtheneth drink, and it favoreth malt, 

"And, being well brewed, long kept it will laft, 

** And drawing abide, if you draw not too faft.'* 

. . The 
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The viciffitudes of this man's life have Uncommon 
variety and novelty for the life of an author. He was 
hrik placed as a chorifter, or finging-boy, in the colle- 
giate church of Wallingford, Berks. Having a fine 
voice, he was imprefl'ed for the royal cliapel: He was 
fbon afterwards admitted into the* choir of faint Paul's 
cathedral in Londort, where he made great improve- 
ments under th? inftrudion of John Redford the 
organift, a famous mufician. He was next fent to 
Eaton-fchool, where, at one chaftifement, he received 
fifty-three ftripes of the rod, from the fevere but celebra- 
ted marter Nicholas Udall, In 1543, he was admitted to 
king's college, Cambridge. He afterwards became 
by turns, mufjcian, farmer, grazier, and poet. With- 
out a tincture of carelefs imprudence^ or vicious extra- 
vagance, this defultory charader feems to. have thrived 
in no vocation. Fuller fays, that his flone, which 
gathered no mofsy was the (fone of Sifyphus. His 
plough and his poetry were alike unprofitable. He 
died in 1580, and'was buried in St. Mildred's church in 
the Poultry. 

Sir Thomas Smithy a, cfelebrated writer and ftatefman, 
who was born in 1512, and died in 1578, ftudied at 
Cambridge, where he aftewards read Greek leftures 
and taught a new method of accenting the language. 
During the reign of Henry VI. he was madeTecretary 
of ftate, knighted, and fent ambaflador to Bruflels, 
Mary deprived him of his places, on account of his rs- 
Jigion, but allowed him lool. per annum. When 
Elizabeth came to the throne, he was again reftored 
to power and confidence. He wrote a treatife on the 
*• Commonwealth of England," and had great know- 
ledge in phyfic, chemiftry, and mathematics. On his 
' tomb in the church of Theydon- Mount, Efiex, are.in- 
fcribed thefe four lines : 

«* What earth, or feas, or (kies contain, 
* < What creatures iix them be, ' 

'' My 
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" My mind did fcek to know, 

'* My foul, the heavens continually." 

Sir Thomas Pope^ who died in 1588, was an emi- 
nent ftatefman, as well as a^ polite fcholar, and the 
founder of Trinity college, Oxford. Employed by- 
Thomas Cromwell in overfeeing the diflblution of re- 
ligious hotifes, he aded with fingular candor and mo- 
deratioi^j and amaifed a fplendid iortune^ without ftain- 
ing his private charafler. He was not only fteady, 
but wonderfully fortunate, if it be true that in the four 
laft reigns of the Tudor dynalty, he never changed his 
faith, and yet retained the favour of his fovereigns. 
To him the abbey at St. Alban's owes its exemption 
from riiin and demolition. Mary employed him to 
watch over the aft ions of her fifler Elizabeth \ z de- 
licate taflc, which he yet performed fo as neither to 
excite fufpicion in Mary, uor refentmentin Elizabeth, 

Sir Philip Sidney^ an acc<fenpli{hed ftatefman, gene- 
ral, and poet, was born in 1554, and died in 1586. 
He was employj^d on feveral embaffies by queen Eli- 
zabeth, who conferred on him the honour of knight- ^ 
hood in 15S2. He ferved with great repjutatioA fn 
Flanders, with the forces fent by the' queen to affift the 
ftates; and fell in the fervice of his country. . This 
amiable man was equally the delight of Elizabcth*s 
court and army, as his- perfon and endowments were 
only equalled by his valour and humanity. After Ws 
thigh-bone had been broken by a muflcet-ihot, in the 
agony of his wound he called for water. Some was 
brought to him, but, as he was lifting it to his lips, 
the ghaftly looks of a dying foldier (truck his eye. ^ 
" Tak^ this,'* faid he, ^' holding the water to him, 
" thy neceflity is yet greater than mine^" He died with 
the refignation of a faint ; and fo general was the grief for 
his lofs, that it was looked upon ^ij a fm to appear in 
gay clothes at court tor feveral months after. Eliza- 
beth lamented his death, and James of Scotland wrote 

his 



his q)itaph. As a writer Sidney appears rather a man 
of great literature than of- bright genius^ His Arcadia 
fo highly admired in i^s age, is now little efteemed. 

Edmund Spenjer^ a very celebrated poet, whofe fame 
is immortalized by his beautiful poems, called t^ The 
Shepherd's Calendar^' and ** The Fairy ^uein" was 
borji in London, and educated at Pembroke college, 
Cambridge. His animated lines on defpair, gained 
him the patronage of Sir Philip Sidney, when he was 
appointed poet laureat to queen Elizabeth, but for 
fome time only wore the barren laurel, and pofleflfed 
the place without the penfion. The queen was fo well 
pleafed with one of his llanzas, that fhe ordered him 
an hundred pounds for it. *' What!" faid fhe oeco- 
nomical Burleigh, *' all this foF a fongi*' — ** Give 
him then what is reafon," faid the queen, who had al- 
ready repented of her generofity. Spenfer, to whom 
this converfation had beeA told, waited for fome time 
with patience, but at length prefented his petition : 

•* I was promised, on a time, to h^ve reafon for my 
rhyme, 

•* From that time unto this feafon, I've receiv'd nor 
rhyme nor reafon." 

The queen perufed the farcaftic complaint, frowned 
on Burleigh, and ordered the lool. to be paid. Soon 
after fortune fmiled oii our bard. He married a rich 
wite, was made fecretary of Ireland, and had a large 
grant of lands. Defmpnd's revolt, however, proved his 
ruin, , His plantations were deftroyed, his houfe and 
one of his children were burnt, and he was forced to 
flee into England. Even thither misfortune accom- 
panied him. Sidney was no more, and Spenfer, who 
had no othet patron, is^ believed to have languiihed and 
died in a£iual penury, in 1598. The following lines, 
in *< Mather Hubbard's Tale" are fuppofed to hafe 
given difguft to Lord Burleigh. 

, « Fuii 
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" TiiTl littlfe doft thou know that haft not tried, 

** What heli it is in fuing long to bide ; 

** To fpeed to day ; to be put back to morrow ; 

** To teed on hope ; to pine with care and forrow ; 

** To have thy prince's grace, yet want her peer's ; 

** To gain thy aflcing, yet want many years ; 

'* To fret thy foul with croffes and with care ; 

** 7"-o eat thy heart with comfortlefs defpair ; 

** To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run ; 

" To fpend, to give, to want, to be undone.** 

ffllUam Shakefpeare^ the great poet of nature, was 
defcended of a reputable family, at Stratford upon 
Avon, where his father carried on the wool-trade. 
He was bom in 1564, and educated at the free-fchool 
in Stratford, but was taken early from fchool, and em- 
ployed in his father'^ buGnefs. At fcventeen years of 
age he married, and became a parent before he was out 
of his minority. Having become acquainted with fome 
perfons who followed the praSice of deer ftealing, he 
was prevailed upon to engage with them in robbing fir 
Thomas Lucy's park. The injury being repeated, 
that gentleman was provoked to enter a profecution 
againft the delinquents ; and Shakefpeare, in revenjge, 
made him the fubje£t of a ballad, which, tradition fays, 
was pointed with fo much bitternefs, that he found it 
neceflary to tjuit the country. From Warwick/hire 
he came up to London, where he threw himfelf among 
the players, but he never made any figure as an aQor, 
and Mr. Rowe fays, that his higheft charader was 
the ghoft in his own Hamlet. H« therefore turned 
his genius to waiting plays, which at firft he adapt- 
ed chiefly to the lower clafles, of whom his audiences 
were generally compofed. But when his perform- 
ances gained the approbation of the qeeen, and the 
full protedlion of the court, he compofed more jpo- 
liflied pieces. Soon after the acceffion of James L 
he was one of the head managers of the play-houfe, and 
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continued fo for feveral years, till, having acquired a 
good fortune, he quitted the bufinefs of the ftage, and 
fpent the remainder of his days at his native town of 
Stratford, where he died in 1616. He was interred 
with his anceftors, in the great church of Stratford, 
where there is a handfome monument erefted for him. 
In 1740, another veiry noKle one was raifed to his me- 
mory, in Weftmlnftcr-abbey, the chief expence of 
which was defrayed by the profits arifing from the 
performance of his tragedy of ** Julins Ca^far," at the 
theatre royal in Drury lane. Hiajudgment in manag- 
ing the incidents, which he feleded from fuch hittorical 
books or romances as fell in his way, was equal to the 
boldnefs of his invention when he relied upon his own 
ftrength. 

In Scotland, the elegant Mary Stuart fet a bright 
example to her fnbje6)s, in literary attainments. Not 
contented with light and graceful accompli fhments, 
with which the court of Catherine de Medicis could 
fupply her, ihe ihidied the dead languages; and, at a 
very early age, aflonKhed the king and court, by pro- 
nouncing an oration, compofed by herfelf, in cladical 
Latin. Her (kill in poetry was great, and her elegiac 
compofitions truly affcdling. 

yames Crichton, a defcendant from the ancient Scot- 
tifti kings, of whom fo many wonderfuF things are 
recorded as to have procured him the name of **The 
admirable Crichton," was born in Perthfliire, in 1560, 
and educated at, St. Andrew's. Before he was 20 
years of age, he had gone through the whole circle of 
fciences, and was, befides, an accomplifhed gentleman. 
He now began his travels, and reaching Paris, chal-» 
len'ged all the learned men to difpute with him in any 
art or fcience, and in any language ancient or modern. 
Having managed this difputation with 'great fuccefs, 
from nine in the morning till fix at night, the profef- 
ioTs prefented him with a diamond ring, and a purfe of 

gold. 
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gold. The next day he went to a tihing match, and 
inprefence of the court, carried the priz^ fifteen times 
fucceflively. From thence he went to Rome, where 
he di(puted in the prefence of the pope and 'the cardi- 
nals. At Venice he obtained a complete vLftory over 
the followers of Arillotle. At Mantua, in i^8i, this 
bright but (hort lived meteor was extinguillied. A 
prize-fighter protcfted by the duke, having flain three 
antagonifts, his noble patron wifhed to be rid of fo dan- 
gerous an inmate. Crichton offered to fight him 
before the Mantuan court, killed hJm, and, by dividing 
rhe rich prize which he gained by his fuccefs among 
the widows of the flain champions, raifed the applaufe 
of the people even to. adoration. He became the darl- ^ 
ing of the Italian ladies, and the duke appointed him 
preceptor to his only fon Vincentio Gonzaga, a very 
licentious prince. A tragic fcene too foon followed 
this comedy. Crichton was beloved by a lady of rank, 
and ex quifite beauty, on whom Vincentio had harboured 
defigns in vain. The happy lover was afTailed at his 
miftrefs's door by a party of mafqued bravoes. He 
repulfed their united force with eafe, when the leader 
lofing his fword, begged for lifje, and, unniafking, 
fhewed the face of his pupil, the young duke. Awed 
at the fight, Crichton fell on his knees, and holding 
his fword by the point, prefentcd it to the worthlcls 
youth, who, guided by the moft diabolical malice' and 
envy, (tabbed him with his own weappn to the heart.^ 
George Buchanan y an eminent Scotifli poet and hif- 
torian, who was bom in 1506, and died in 1582, in the 
celebrated hiltory of his own country has united the 
force and brcvhy of Salluft with the elegance and per-' 
fpicuity of Livy. His fevere remarks, however, on . 
the errors of the unfortunate Mary, raifed him many" 
foes, and are by no means laudible, as they bear the 
marks of felf-intereft, partiality, and malice againft a 
ivmnan in diflrefs. Every man of tafte knows with 

what 
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what admirable (kill and genius he tranflated the 
Pfalms into Latin verfe. His great talents procured 
him the honourable appointment of preceptor to James 
VI. of Scotland. \A^hen he was reproached with hav- 
ing made his majefty a ppdant; ** It is a wonder,** faid 
he, "that I have made lo miich of him," He died in 
more affluence than men of wit and learning commonly 
attain, having confiderable pods in Scotland, and a pen. 
Hon from Elizabeth. James VI. having (hewn to his 
old tutor an unpardonable negleft, during his illnefs, 
at laft condefcended to fend a nobleman to enquire after 
his health. "Tell his majefty," replied the irritated 
fage, " that I am going to a place, where king's Jieflj 

h venifonf* " His happy genius," fays Dr. Robert- 

fon, "equally formed to excel in profe or verfe, more 
various, more original, and more elegant than that of 
almoft any other nvodern who writes in Latin, refleds 
the greateft luftre on his country." 

With regard to the females of this age, Margaret j 
daughter to fir Thomas More, and afterwards the wife 
of William Roper, Efq. was the moft learned woman 
of her time, having tranflated from the Greek Eufe- 
bius's Ecclefialtical Hiftory. The tender afFeSion 
which this accompliflied lady bore to her fath«r furviv- 
ed his cataftrophe. She purchafed his head from thofe 
who guarded it on the tower of London-bridge, and 
was interred with that melancholy relic in her hand. 
The (kull may ftill be feen in a vault of St Dunftan's 
church, Canterbury, where Margaret Roper was 
buried. 

The houfe of fir Anthony Cook was fruitful in ac- 
complifhed females. Mildred, the elder, afterwards 
lady Burleigh, was eminent for her learning, piety, 
and charity. The knight's fecond daughter, Anne, on 
account of her fenfe and erudition, was appointed go- 
vernefs to Edward^ VI. At the age of 22, fhe pub- 
Vilhed 25 fermons, which (he had tranflated from the 
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Italian tongue. She afterwards became the wife of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon. Catharine alfo, another child of 
this fortunate parent, who married Sir Henry Killi- 
grew, was celebrated for her knowledge of the Hei 
brew, Tjreek, and Lalin languages. 

As lady Jane Grey was one of the moft unfortunate, 
fo was (he one of the moft accompliflied and learned 
women of her age: when (he 'was fentenced to die, 
on the prevalence of Mary's party, becaufe fhe had 
been proclaimed queen of England, (he wrdle a Greek 
letter to her fifter, on the evening previous to her death. 



CHAP. VII. 

COMMERCE. 

QUEEN Elizabeth, confcious what addition both 
to the ftrength and wealth of the nation muft 
accrue from the extenfion of her trade, gave great en- 
couragenaent both to commerce and manufafhires. 
Her private intereft and the importunity of her avari- 
cious favourites, betrayed her hito the meafure .of 
granting monopolies, and of creating exclufive com- 
panies with exclufive privileges, fat^l to the intereft of 
' her moft induftrious fubjefts. 

Before the reign of Elizabeth, the Engl ifli princes^ 
had ufually recourfe to the city of Antwerp for volun- 
tary loans ;-and their credit was fo low, that befides 
paying the high intereft often or twelve per cent, they 
were obliged to make the city of London join in the 
fecurity. That great and enterprifing merchant, fir 
Thomas Grefham, fengaged the company of merchant- 
adventurers to gratit a loan tp the queen ; and as the 
money was regularly repaid, her credit by degrees ef- 
tablilhed itfelf in the city, and (he (hook off this de- 
pendaacc on foreigners. At the fame time the mer- 
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chants of the Hanfe towns, or trading cities of the 
netherlands, withdrew from the EngUfli comnierce^ 
hoping that neceffity would occafion their recal. This 
weak ftep only tended to convince the Eriglifli mer- 
chants that they could carry 6n trade without their 
afliftance. Having therefore built ihips, they foon 
found the fweets of thofe additional profits, which 
this new independence afforded them. The exports 
from England to the Hanfe towns were wool, cloths, 
fafFron, lead, tin, and cheefe ; while fhe received fronq. 
them, jewels, wrought filks, cloth of gold- and filver, 
fpices, drugs, linen, tapeftry, madder, hops, glafles, 
arms, ammunition, and houfehold furniture. 

After the death of John Bafilides', Ijis fon Theodore 
revoked the patent which the Englifh enjoyed for a 
monopoly of the Ruffian trade. When the queen re- 
monftrated againft this innovation, he told her minif- 
ters, that trade, which by the laws of nations ought to 
be common to all, ihould not be converted into a mo- 
nopoly for the private gain of a few. So much jufldr no- 
tions of commerce were entertained by this harbarian 
than appear in the condyft of the renowned queen 
Elizabeth ! Theodore, however, continued fome pri- 
vileges to the Engliih, on account of their being the 
difcoverers of the communication between Europe and 
his country. 

The trade of Turkey, which commenced about the 
year 1583, was immediately confined to a company 
by queen Elizabeth. Before that time, the grand 
feignior had always conceived England to be adepen- 
dant province of France. 

In 1600, the Engliih Eaft-India company received 
its firft formation, that trade being till then in the 
hands of the Portuguefe, in confequence of their hav- 
ing firfl difcovercd the paflTage to India by the Cape of 
Good Hope. FaSories were eftablifhed in China, Ja- 
pan, India, Amboyna, Java, and Suniatra. 

For 
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iFor feveral year^ after the commencement of this 
period, the ftate of the Engltfti manufaSure^ was 
low, as foreign wares of almolt all kinds had the pre- 
ference. In 1567 th^re were found, on enquiry, to 
be 4851 ftrangers of all nations in London, of whofii. 
3838 were Flemings, and only 58 Scots. The per- 
secutions in France and the low countries drove after- 
wards a grpater number of foreigners into England, by 
whom commerce and ipanufaftures were very much , 
improved. It was then that fir Thomas Grefham 
built, at his own charge, for the reception of merchants, 
the magnificent fabric of the exchange, which the 
queen vifited, and gave it the appellation of the royal 
exchange. 

The navy ,of this country, at the deceafe of the 
queen, confifted of 42 veffels. But when we confider 
that none of thefe (hips carried above forty guns ; that 
four only came up to that number ; that there were 
but two fhips of a thoufand tons j and twenty-three 
below five hundred, fome of fifty, and fome even of 
twenty tons ; and that the whole number of guns be- 
longing to the fleet was feven hundred and ffeventy-four ; 
we muft entertain a contemptible idea of ihe Englifh 
navy, compared to the force which it has now attained. 

Crown and half-crown pieces of filver became for the 
firft time current money, in the reign of Edward VI. 
The fijcpenny piece too then appeared in England. 

During the two firft years of her adlive government,^ 
Elizabeth coined fo much money, that (he found her-* 
felf enabled, in "1560, to utter a proclamation, hf 
which the bad coin was reduced to its real value. 
^^ Next to the reformation of religion," fays the inge- 
nious Mr. Leake, " nothing could be naore glorious or 
beneficial to the kingdom, man the reformation of the* 
money," The parlianient congratulated Elizabeth 
upon it, and it makes z, ftrikine part of the laudator/ 
infcriptlon on her tQOib at WeSmiafter. 

In 
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In Scotland, Mary Stuart, on her marriage with 
lord Darnley, ftruck filver coins impreffed with two 
thiftles, and ** Maria et Henricus^ Dei Gratia^ Regina 
€t Rex Scotorum.'* The rcverfe of thcfe pieces was 
remarkable, being a crowned tree, fuppofed to relate 
to a curious yew in the park of the earl of Lenox, 
father to lord Darnley, with the motto ** Dot gloria 
vires." Glory ^ives ftrength.. 



. ' CHAP. VIII. . 

MANNERS. 

THE nobility in this age (till fupported, in fomc 
degree, the ancient magnificence in their hofpi- 
tality, and in the number of their retainers. The 
queerf, however, found it prudent to retrench, by 
proclamation, their expences in this laft particular. 
The ex pence of hofpitality fhe fomewhat encourag- 
ed by the frequent vifits (he paid her nobility, and 
the fumptuous feafts which (be received from 
them. The earl of Leicefter gave her an entertain- 
ment in Kenilworth-caitle, which was extraordinary 
for expence and magnificence. Among other particu- 
lars, we' are told, that 365 hogfheads of beer were 
drank at it. The earl had fortified this caftle, which 
contained arms for ten thoufand men. The earl pf 
Derby had a family confifting of 240 fervant§. Bur- 
leigh, though. he was frugal, and had no paternal ef- 
tate, kept a family confiding of an hundred fervants. 
Burleigh entertained the queen twelve feveral times in 
his country-houfe, where Ihe remained four, of five 
weeks at a time. Each vifit coft him two or three 
thouCand pounds. 

. Among the ot(ier fpecies of luxury, that of apparel 

b^gan much to increafe during tbi^ age ^ and the queen 
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thought proper to reftrain it by proclamktion. Her 
example' was vexy little conformable to her edl^s. 
As no woman was ever more conceited'of her beamy, 
©r more defirpus of making impreflion on the heairta 
4sf beholders, no one ever went to a a greater extra va^ . 
gance in apparel, or ftudied more the variety and rich- 
nefs of her dreffes. She appeared almoft every day in 
a different habit and tried all fhe feveral modes by 
which flie hoped to render herfel^ agreeable. She was 
alfo fo fond of her clothes, that Ihe never could part 
with any oif them ; and at her death (he had in her 
wardrobe all the different habits, to the number of 
three thoufand, which (he had ever worn. 

. Perfumed gloves, ornamented with tufts of rofc-co- 
loured filk, were fo much the delight of Elizabeth, that 
ihe would always he drawn with her favourite pair^ 

Jrefented by the earl of Oxford, on his return trottt 
taly*. Silk (lockings, too, came in with Elizabeth^ 
Mrs. Montague, her filk-woman, having prefented her 
with a pair of black filk (lockings, (he never af- 
terwards wore cloth .hofe. Knit (lockings were • 
firft- introduced to the Engli(h court by William, earl 
of Pembroke, * . 

The Yard ingale, a Spani(h petticoat, was introduced 
during the connexion of Philip and Mary. Hovvel 
intimates that this faftiion was invented to fcreen uhr 
licenfed pregnancy. 

The pocket-handkerchiefs of the ladies were fre- 
quently wrought with gold and filver. In the old 
ballad of George Barnwell, it is (aid of Milwood, 
** A handkerchief (he had," 

** All wrought with beaten gold ; 
. *' Which Ihe to (lay her trickling tears^ 
''Before her eyes did hold." 
RufFs, made of lawn and cambric, and ftiffened wilh 
yellow (larch, reaching to the upper part of the head 
behind, were worn bo^bbv Wi^s and gentlemen. 

^ *^Whc%. 
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''When I faw queen Elizabeth,'' fays Hente- 
dAt, ^' fhe was in her 6yth year, and had in her ears 
tw* pearls with very rich drops. She wore falfe rtd 
Bmry and her bofoin was uncovered, She was drefled 
in white filk, bordered with pearls of the fize of beans, 
and ovt^r it a iiultitle of black filk, (hot with filver 
threads ; and^ inftead of a chain, ihe had an oblong 
collar of gold and* jewels. Whenever (he turned her 
face> as jne went along, every one fell down on his 
knees." Her father had been treated with the fame de- 
ference. James I. fuffered his courtiers to omit it ;— ^ 
fine inftancc, among a thoufand, of the fuperiority of 
the bell of the Tudors, in difpofition, to the moft im- 
> j)criou$ of the Stuarts. 

The beard, in the reign of Wfary, throve abundamly. 
Thofe of biftiop Gardiner and of cardinal Pole, in their 
portraits, are of a moft uncommon fize. The beard 
was fometimes ufed in thefixteenth century as z tooth- 
pick cafe. The celebrated admiral Coligni always 
WlX'o hts to'>th-pick in his beard. 

Among the cuftoms of this age, there was none 
more prominent, nor morelafting than that of fmoak- 
ing tobacco. This herb reached England in 1586, 
imported by the remains of fir Walter Raleigh's un- 
fortunate fettlers in Virginia. The knight himfelf 
was one of its firft admirers, but for fome time pre- 
ferved great fecrecy in his attachment, till the foible 
was difcovered by a ridiculous accident. Sir Walter 
was enjoying his pipe in folitude, forgetful that he had 
ordered his fervant to attend him with a goblet of ale. 
The faithful domeftic fuddenly entering the ftudy, and 
finding, as he thought, his matter's brains on fire, and 
evaporating in fmoke and flame through his noftrils, 
djid his utmoft to extinguifti the conflagration, by emp- 
tying the goblet on his matter's head ; and rulhitig out 
of the room, alarmed the family with an account of 
the frightful fcenc he had witnefled. 3ir Walter then 

made 
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mad^ no fecret of taking tobacco, and tnaixy fears af- 
terwards he fmoked two pipes publicly on the fcaffold* 
In the.courfe of this period, theatrical reprefcnta- 
tions furniihed amufement to all ranks. When the 
regular dramatic pieces had once gained polfeilion of 
the ftage, their progrefs was rapid. Thcspeople hail- 
fid them as mines of pleafure^ and were never fatiated 
with the ores they produced. The earlieft patent for 
aAing plays, is dated in 1574 ; but in the beginning 
of the next century, at leaft 15 licen&d theatres wpfe 
open to the inhabitants of London. The beft plays, 
particularly thofe of Shakefpeare, were a£t<;;d at the 
blackfriars theatre, which was crowded with people of 
faihion. The price pf admittance, to the beft places 
at the fuperior theatres was, as late as 16 14, only one 
ihilHng; and at the inferior ones, one penny or two 
pence would gain admiflion to a pretty good place, 
cefore the exhibition began, three nouriflies, or pieces 
of mufic were played. The inftruments chiefly ufcd 
were trumpets, cornets, and hautb(>ys. The perfon 
who fpoke the prologue was ufhered in by trumpets, 
and uftially wpre a long black velvet cloak. An epi- 
logue was not looked on as a neceflary appendage to 
a play. Plays, in the early days of the drama, began 
about one in the afternoon," and lailed generally about 
two hours. One dramatic piece compofed the whole 
entertainment of the day. When the author fold 
his play to the flage, the cuftomary price was iix 
guineas. 



CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARTICULARSv 

N 1553, Edward VI. incorporated Bethlem and 
Bridewell hofpitals in the. metropolis, incruding a 
fchool for poor boys, with certain regulations^ under 
the jpatronage of the city of London. 
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Jn 1554, during the heat of queen Mary's perfecu^v. 
tion, Elizabeth was in a very unpleafan't date. Being 
once urged to explain hex: fentimeilts concerning the 
real prefence, flie made the following extemporary 
reply: • . . 

*' Chrift was the word that fpake it, . 
" He took the bread and brake it, 
" And what the word did make it, 
** I do believe ahd take it." 
She was, however, under the difagreeable neceffity to 
liear mafs andfubmit to confeflion. Gardiner, biibop 
of Winchefter, had once aftually procured a warrant 
jfor h^r death, figned by fome of the privy council ; 
but the queen being told of it, was obliged to foxhid 
tl^c execution. 

Elizabeth loved the pomp of the Romiih fervice, 
and retained in her church ordinances fome of thofe 
veftm^ms which her brother Edward had difmifled; 
ihe expunged from the Litany, ** From the tyranny of 
the Bifl)op of Romey and all his detejiahle enormities^ Good 
Lord deliver usT* She has been known to call -out 
from' her clofet to her chaplain, in the middle of a fer- 
mon, to defift from condemning the fign of the crofs ; 
Ihe openly thanked one of her divines for preaching on 
behalf of .the real prefence ; (lie hated that the clergy 
Ihould marry, and, but for Cecil, would have forbidden 
them. On the other hand, fhe is faid to have feverely 
reprimanded a clergyman for placing before her at 
church a ritual ornamented with paintings of faints, 
and other illuminations. 

In 1567, Captain Frobiflier, in his purfuit of the 
North-Weft pajfage, fell in with the Straights which 
lead to Hudfon's bay, and difcovered the Weftern coaft 
df Greenland. He brought with him to England a 
poor favage, who unconfcious of the advantage of ci- 
vilization^ pin^d away through regret for his native 
faows. . ' 

In 



In 1569, the Italan method of book-keeping was 
taught in England, by James Peele. His work ; 
printed in the black letter, >s flill extant; and itsin* 
Itrudlions, though verbofe, are pradical. 

In 1582, a fupply of water was brought by Peter 
Morris, a freeman of Londbn, to the higheft part of 
the city. He laid pipes oyer the tower of St. Magnus. 

In 1588, the Cheft at Chatham was eftabliihed; 
which, by means of a fmall dedyftion from the pay of 
every feaman, provides an annual allowance for fuch. 
as may chance to be wounded. 

In 1590, Elizabeth foriped an eftablifhmcnt dt. 
Weftminfter, for forty boys, in every fpecies of claffical 
learning. The progrefs of Weftminfter fchool has 
been fteady and fortunate. Its mafters have been, and 
are ftill^ as much diftinguifhed for their learning, aSs 
the ftudents for fpirit and urbanity. 

The univerfity of Edinburgh was founded, in 1580,. 
by James VI. on the fupplication of the magiftratcs 
ruling that, metropolis; who, with the moft opulent 
citizens, were the benefaSors and endowers, aided by 
donations of religious houfes and lands. Thefe are 
accordingly the fole patrons and vifitors, though James 
feems to have.wiftied to be the fole patron, and to have 
it called "King James's college." 

The Marifchal college at Aberdeen was founded^ 
in 1594, by George, earl Marifchal, who endowe^dit 
with a confiderable landed eftate. The expence of the 
building was chiefly defrayed by the town of Aber* 
deen. 

In 1589, coaches were firft Introduced Into En- 
g^and« The hackney ad pafted in 1693, ai[id hackney 
coaches wej;e increafedto 1000, b 1770. . 
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BOOK vm. 

CHAP. I. 

\ f 

MIXITARY HISTORY FROM THE ACCESSION OF 
JAMES VI. IN 1603, TO THE REVOLUTION, IN 
1688. 

THE crown of England was. never tranfmitted 
from father to fon with greater tranquillity, thaa 
it pafled from the family of Tudor to that of Stewart. 
James VI. king of Scotland, fon of the unfortunate 
Mary queen of Scots, fucceeded Elizabeth to the throng 
of England, by the title of James I. and as his heredi- 
tary right was unqueftionable, and the late queen, with 
her dying breath, had recognifed the title of her kinf- 
man, his acceffion was univerfally approved of by all 
orders of the ftate. 

James was not infenfible to the great flow of afFec« 
tion which appeared in his new fubjefts, and being 
himfelf of an afFeftionate temper, he feems to iiave 
been in hafte to make them fome return of kindnefs 
and good ofEcefe. In fix weeks after his entrance into 
the kingdom, he is computed to have beftowed knight- 
hood on no lefs than 237 perfons ; and titles of all 
kinds became fo common, that they were Jcarcely a 
nark of diJim£lion. But as the king's favours were 
feared out to the Scottifh courtiers who attended him 
to England, proportionably in greater numbers than to 
the Englifh, the latter did not fail to murmur. It 
muft, however, be owned, in juftice to the new king, 
that he left almoft all the chief offices in the hands of 
Elizabeth's niinifters^ and trufiedthe condud of poljiti- 

cal 
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cal concerns, both foreign, and domeftic, to hifi E^nglifli 
fubjefts, ^ 

Henry IV. of France, in conjunftion with the Uni- 
ted Provinces, and the northern crowns, now propofed 
a league to deprefs the* exorbitant power of the houfe 
of Auftria. But the genius of the Englifli monarch 
not beine equal ;o fuch vaft enterprifes, and the love of 
peace being his ruling paflion, he declined it. 

Amidft this tranquilUty, a confpiracy was carried on: 
to fubvert the government, and to feat on the throne 
the lady Arabella Stewart, the king's near relation bf 
the family of Lenbx, and defcended equally frbm. 
Henry VII. Lord Grey, lord Cobham, fir Walter 
Raleigh^ and many other perfons of confideration^ 
were concerned in this dangerous combination. Upoa 
its being difcovered, fonie of them were executed. 
The lords Cobham and Grey were pardoned, .after 
they had laid their heads on the block; and fir Walter 
Raleigh, having received a refpite, was remanded to his ' 
confinement; in which he continued for feveral year^. 

It was an advantage to this monarch at the beginning 
of |iis reign^ th^t the courts of Rome and Spain were 
thought to be his enemies; and this opinion was in« 
creafed by the difcovery and defeat of the gunpowder 
treafon. This was a fcheme of the Roman cathoUcSh 
to cut off at one blow the king, lords, and commons^ 
at the meeting of parliament, when it was alfo expe/£l- 
ed that' the queen and prince of Wales would be pre- 
fent. About ten days before the meeting, a Romaic ' 
catholic peer received a letter \yhich had been delivered, 
to his fervant by an unknown hand, earneftly adviiing 
him not to attend. The nobleman, though he confi- 
dered the letter as a foolifh attempt to frighten and 
ridicule him, thought proper to lay it before the king,, 
who ftudying the contents with more attention, began 
to fufpefl fome dangerous contrivance by gun-powder, 
and ordered ^ the vaults below the hioufe ot parlia-- 



rcent to be mfpeSed. A juftice of peace was, there-* 
fore, fcnt with proper attendaiits, who finding one 
Faux before the door of the upper hoiffe, immediafely 
fcized him, and at the fame time difcovered in the 
vault 36 barrels of powder, which had been carefully 
concealed under faggots and piles of wood. The 
match, and every thing proper for letting fire to the 
train, w^^re found in Faux's pocket, whofe countenance 
befpoke his favage difpofition, and who, after regret- 
ting that he had loft the opportunity of. deftroying fo 
many heretics, made a full difcovery. The confpir^- 
tors, who never exceeded 80 in number, being feized 
by the country people, confeffed their guilt, and were 
fexecu+ed in different parts of England. Notwithftand- 
ing this horrid crime, the bigoted catholics were fo 
devoted -to Garnet a jefuit, one of the confpirators, that 
they lancied miracles to be wrought by his blood, and 
in Spain he was confidered as a martyr. 

James was^ much blamed for his partiality,to favour^ 
ites. His firft was Robert Carr, a private Scottiftr 
gentleman, who was created earl of Somerfet. He 
married the countefs of Eflex, who had obtained a di- 
vorce from h«r hu (band, and was with her' founds 
guihy' of poifoning fir Thomas Overbury in the^ 
Tower. The king, however, pardoned them both. 
His next favourite was George Villiers, a private 
Englilh gentleman, who, upon Somerfet'« difgrace, 
. was admitted to an unufual Ihare of favour and fami- 
liarity with his fovereign. 

Having formed a fyftem of policy for attaching him^ 
felf to the court of Spain, that it might affift him in 
recovering the paktinatc, James facriticed to that fyf- 
tem the brave fir Waiter Raleigh, on a charge of hav- 
ing committed holUlitics againft the Spanifh fettlements 
in the Weft Indies. This great man finding his fate 
inevitable, collefted all his courage, and afted the con- 
cluding fccncof his life with bravery and refolution. 
' ' ' Feeling 
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Feeling the edge of the axe by which he wa^ to be be- 
headed, he faid, " 'Tisa (harp remedy, but a fuFc pne^ 
for ail ills." He harangued the people in a calm and* 
eloquent mapner, and laying his head upon thebfock^ 
with the utmoft compofme, rec jived the fatal blow. 

The king having lofl his eldeft Ton Henry prince of 
Wales, who had an invincible antipathy to a popilh 
match, Caft his eyes upon the infanta ot' Spain, as a 
proper wife for his fon Charles, who had fucceeded to 
that principality. Buckingham, who was a favourite 
both with the father and the fon, availing himfclf of 
the prince's romantic humour, propofed a fecret expe- 
dition to the court of Madrid, as an acl of gallantry 
which would render him more agreeable to the infan- 
ta, and give him an opportunity of feeing her perfon' 
'before the irrevocable union took place.' The mind of • 
the young prince waTs immmediately inflamed with the 
idea, and, in an imprudent moment of conviviality, • 
they fet out for Madrid, in difguife, with only. three 
attendants. As they palled through Pans, tliey ven- 
tured to go to a ball at court, where Charles faw the 
princefs Henrietta, whom he afterwards efpoufed, and 
who was at that time in the bloom of youfh and beauty. 
In eleven days after their departure from London, they 
arrived at Madrid, and furprifed every body by a ftep 
fo unufual, among great princes. The young princ^ 
was received by the Spanifh monarch with every token 
of refpeft and attention-, and by his prudent demeanour, 
during his refidence there, joined to his youth and ad- 
vantageous figure, endeared himfelf to the whole court. 
Buckingham, however, who had rendered hinrifelf 
odious to the Spaniards by his arrogance, dreading the 
influence which that nation would acquire after the ar- 
rival of the infanta, ufed all his credit tcr prevent the 
match, when Charles, after aQing a folemn farce of 
courtihip, returned without his bride ; and had it uot 
been for the royal partiality in his favour, the earl of 

Briftol 
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Briftol, then ambaffador in Spaiii, would have brought 
the duke of Buckingham'to the block. 

The. opppfition made by parliament to the king's 
prerogative, which James exerted in many inftances to 
an unufual degree, was at this time carried to a 
great height, and laid the foundation of thofe fatal 
ftruggles between the crown and people, which took 
place in th^ fubfequent reign. The two parties, called 
fVhigs and Tories were now formed, 

James died in 1625, in the 59th year of his age,.af- 
ter'a reign over England of 22 Years. His reign over 
Scotland was almoil of equal duration with hisJife. 
' In all hUlory, it would be difficult to iiud a reign lefs 
illuftrious, yet more unblemilhed, than that of James 
•in both kingdoms. While he imagined that he was 
only maintaining his own authority, he encroached on 
the liberties of his people ; and while he endeavoured* 
by an exaft neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all^ 
his neighbours, he was able to preferve fully the efteem 
of none. His intentions were jiifl, but more adapted 
, to the conduft of private life, than to the government 
of a great nation. His gencrofity bordered on profii- 
fion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific drfpofition on 
pufillanimity, his wifdom on cunning, his friendOiip 
en light fancy and boyiih fondnefs. 

Charles I. was born at Dumferniling, in Scotland, 
in 1600, and fucceeded his father James I. in 1625, 
when he married Henrietta of France, the daughter 
of Henry IV. The fpii:it of the people had forced 
^ the late king into a breach with Spain, and Charles 
gave fo eajly indications of his defpotic temper, that 
the parliament was remifs in' furnifhing him with 
money for carrying on the war. Having fent troops 
to affift the French calvinifts, they were fo ill fuppon- , 
cd, that Rochelle was reduced to extremity, by which 
the proteftaht interell: receiveci an irrecoverable blow 
in France. The blame of all the public mifcarxiages 
/ was 
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was thrown upon Buckingham, who (helteted himfelf 
under the' royal proteftion, till he was affafliiiated by 
'one Felton, a fubaltern officer, as he was ready to em- 
bark for the relief of Rochelle, which foon after fur- 

. rendered to cardinal Richlieu. 

The death of the duke of Buckingham did not deter 
Charles from his arbitrary proceedings, which the 
Englifli patriots in that enlightened age, juitly confider- 
ed as fo many aSs of tyranny. Without authority of 
parliament, he laid arbitrary impofitions^upgp trade, 
which were refufed to be paid by many of the mer- 
chants and meimbers of the houfeof commons. Some 
of them were imprifoned, and the judges were checked 
for admitting them to bail. The houfe of commons 
refented thole proceedings by drawing up a proteit, 
and denying admittance to the gentleman- u (her of the 
black rod, who came to adjourn them till it was finifh- 

. ed. This ferved only to widen the breach, and the 
king diflblved the parliament ; after which'he exhibit- 
ed informations againlt nine of the moft eminent miem- 
hers, among whom was the great ' IVIr, Selden, who 
was as much diftinguiflied by hi^ love of liberty, as' by 
his uncommon erudition. They objedled tothejurif- 
didion of the court, but their plea was over-ruled, and 
they were fent to prifon during the king's pleafure. 

Every thing now operated towards the deftrudlion 
of Charles. The commons would vote no fupplies 
without fome redrefs of the national grievances, upon 
which Charles, prefuming on what ha^d been praSifed 
in reigns when the principles of liberty were lefs un- 
derftood, levied money upon monopolies of fait, foap, 
&c. and raifed various taxes without authority of par- 
liament. 

About this time a great npmber of the puritans, tired 
pf the reftraint they experienced in England, em- 
barked for America, and there laid the foundations of 
a government, which poffeffed all the liberty, both civil 

and 
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and religious, of* which they found themfelves bereaved 
in Iheir native country. But at l^gth their enemies 
prevailed on the king to put a ftop to the peregrina- 
tions ot thefe devotees. As John Hampden, John 
Pym, and Oliver Cromwell, were among thofe who 
were prevented, by an order of council, from going in 
fome (hips that lay ready to fail, the king had after- 
wards full leifure to repent this exercife of his 
authority. 

Not long, after, John Hampden acquired by his fpi- 
rit and courage^ univerfal popularity throughout the na- 
tion. Having been rated at' twenty (hillings fliip- 
money, for an Eftate which he pofleffed in the county 
of Buckingham, he refolved rather than tamely fubniit 
to fo illegal an impofition, to ftand a legal profecution. 
The cafe was arg^ued during twelve days, in the Ex- 
chequer Chamber, before all the judges of England. 
But though the arguments appeared to be in favour of 
Hampden, a majority of jiidges gave fentence for the 
crovvn. Harnpden, however, obtained, by the trial, 
the end for which he had fo generoufly^ facrificed his 
fafety and quiet. The people were roufed from their 
lethargy, and became fenfible of the danger to which 
their liberties were expofed. 

In 1642, the king, in a folemn manner, fet up his 
ftandard at Nottingham ; and in 1645, wasTought the 
famous battle of Nafeby, which decided the quarrel 
betweem the king and the parliament, the forces of the 
latter having gained a complete vidlory. .Upon the 
approach of lord Fairfax, to lay fiege to Oxford, his 
majefty made his efcape from thence, and threw him- 
felt into the hands of the Scottilh army. Oxford fur- 
fendered in 1646, when the few remaining garrifons 
foon followed the example. The parliament then 
confulted how to get the king out of th& hands of the 
Scots, and to fend them back into their own coun- 
try. After, feveral debates about the difpofal of his 

pcrfon,. 



perfoh, the Scots having received 2oo,oool. delivered 
him up to the commiffioners.of the parliament of 
England, who were fent down.tb Ne\^caftle to receive 
him. The' fame day their army began to march for 
Scotland,, and "the king^ was conduded to Holmby- 
houfe, in Northamptonlhire. He was afterwards re- 
moved to Hampton-court, from whence he made his 
efcape, and* fled to the Ifle-of Wight. He bad not 
Jbeen long there, when a party of Cromweirs foldiers 
feized him, and conveyed him fitjl to Hurft-caftle, 
from thence to Windfor^ aftd at laft to London. 
Having carried him before a court of Juftice of their 
own ereSmg, after an extraordinary trial, they pafled 
fentence of death upon him, and he was beheaded be- 
fore his own palace, at Whitehall, on the 30th of 
January, 1649, in the 49th year of his age, and the 
24tb 01 his reign. ' 

Charles had many virtues, but he fiiflfered himfelf 
to be guided by counfellors much inferior to himfelf 
in knowledge and judgment ; whilft he paid too much 
deference to the advice of his confort, who was fuper-" 
fiitioufly attached to* the errors of popery. 

The difflblution of the monarchy in England, foon 
followed the death^ of their monarch. The peers met^' 
and fent down their votes, as ufual, to the commons, 
who did . not deign to take the leait notite of then^ ; 
and in a few days, the lower houfe paiTed a vote, that 
the houfe of peers was ufelefs and dangerous, and was 
therefore to be aboliihed. ' The commons then order- 
ed a new great feal to be engraved, on which that aC- 
fembly was repreferfted, with this legend. On the firft 
year of freedom >, by God' s bJeJfingj rejiotedy 1 649. And 
the forms of all public bulinefs were changed, front 
the king's name, to that of the keepers of the liberties 
of England. * 

The confufions which ovetfp read England after the 
death of Charles, and' th^ qnfettled bumours of the 

^ people,^ 
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ficoplcf,, were only to be coatrouled by the grtet }nfli»- 
cnce, both civil and militaryj acquired by Oliver 
Cromwell. This man, fuited to the age in which he 
liyedy and to that alone» was equally qualified to gain 
the afFedion and confidence of men, by what was 
mean, vulgar, and ridiculous in his chara^er, as to 
command their obedience by what was great, daring 
and enterprifing. Famrliar even to buffoonery with 
the meaneft centinel, he never loft fas authority. 
Tranfported to a degree of madnefs with religious 
extaiies, he never forgot the political purpofes, to 
which that might feifve. So that in a (hort time, the 
commonwealth, of which, even at this early period, 
he was the chief conduiclor, found every thing compo- 
fcd into a feeming»tranquillity. 

Being the fon of a private gentleman, at Hunting- 
ion, Cromwell was chofcn member for Cambridge in 
the long parliament, and being endowed with unfhaken 
intre{»dity, and much diflimulation, he rofe, through 
the gradations of preferment, to the poft of lieutenant- 
general under Fairfax, In tS^g he was fent* general 
into Ireland, when, in about nine months, he fubdued 
almoft that whole kingdom, and leaving his fon-in-law, 
Ireton, to complete the conqueft-, returned to England. 
In 1650, he was appointed commander in chief of all 
> the '<!:ommon wealth, and fet out on his march againft 
the Scots, who had efpoufed the royal caufe, and pla- 
ced young Charles, the fon of their late monarch, on 
the throne. In 1651, he totally defeated the royal- 
ifts at Worcefter, wlWn the king himfelf was obliged 
to flee. 

Numberlefs were the difficulties which Charles en- 
countered iii order to elude the fearch of his enemies. 
At Bofcobel, a lone houfe on the borders of Staftord- 
ftiire, he was fecreted by one Penderell, a: farmer. 
And for his better concealmjyit, he got yp into an oak, 
where he Iheltcrcdhimfelf 24 hours. This tree was 

afterwards^ 
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afterwards denominated The Rfpl Oal, $nd for many 
years was regarded by the neighbourhood with great 
veneration. At length, after a variety ^ adventiii:es 
and fufierings, he landed faiely at Fef-caropy in Nor- 
mandy, na kfs than forty perfons having at different 
times been privy to his eCcape. 

Admiral Blake, and other naval officers, now car*^ 
ried the terror of the Englifh name by fea to all quar-r 
ters of the globe, while Cromwell, having but little 
employment, beg^n to be afraid that hi3 fervices would 
be forgotten. He went therefore without any xefe- 
mony, with about 300 mufqueteers', and diffolved the 
parliament, after having loaded the members with the 
viieft reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppref- 
fion, and robbery of the public. He next annihilated 
the council <rf ftate, with whom the executive power 
was lodged, and transferred the adminiftration of go- 
vernment to 140 perfons whom he fummoned fo 
Whitehall. Being in a (hort time declared hrd pratec- 
tor of the commonwealth y Cromwell excercifcd greater 
power under that title; than had ever been annexed to 
the regal dignity. He gave the compnand of all the 
forces in Scotland to general Monk, and fent his own 
fon, Henry, to govern Ireland 

The court of ^pain having long courted in vain the 
friendfliip of the fuccefsful ufurper, applied at laft to 
king Charles, who had removed his fmall court to 
Bruges; and that prince raifed four regiments of his 
own fiibjefls, whom he employed in the Spanifh fer- 
vice, l^he protector fent over into Flanders 6000 
hien, who joined the French army under marflial 
Turenne, A battle was fought, in which the Spani- 
ards were totally defeated, and Dunkirk, being foon 
after furrendered, was by agreement flelivered t« 
Cromwell. 

The protedor, however, reaped very little fatisfac- 
tion from the fuceefs of fai« arms abroaid. The fitua- 
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iion, in which he ftood at home, kept him in perpetual 
inquietude. H^ing deceived eveiy party, he had loft 
the confidence' ot\all. Bnt what gave him moft con- 
cern Was the eftrangement oT his family. Fleetwood, 
his ibn-in-law, was enraged to difcover that he enter- 
tained views of promoting his own grandeur, inore 
* than of encouraging piety and religion, of which he 
made fuch fervent profeffions. Mrs. Fleetwood, his 
cldeft daughter, was fo violent a republican, that Ihe 
could not with patience behold power lodged in a fin- 
gle- perfon, even in her indulgent father. His other 
daughters were no lefs prejudiced in favour of the royal 
cauie. Above all, the fickhefs aftd death of Mrs. 
Claypole, his peculiar favourite, who, on her death 
bed, upbraided her father with all his fanguinary mea- 
fures, added to his anxiety. 

All compofure of mind was now for ever fled from 
the prote Aof. The afpeft' of ftrangers was uneafy to 
him. He never moved a ftep without guards, and 
feldom flcpt above three nights together in the fame 
chamber. Society terrified 'him, and folitude'was not 
to be born. His health fenfibly declined, and he was 
A D tficR f^^^?^ yvith a flow fever, which termi- 
-5 • nated in his death,' in the 6oth year of 
his age, and the 5th of his proteftorlhip. As he had, 
when nearly fpeechlefs, expreflfed a wifh that his fon 
Richard fhould fucceed Him, the council immediately 
recognifed his fucceffion. Fleetwood, in whofe fa- 
vour, it was fuppefed, Cromwell had formerly made 
a will, renounced all pretenfions, to the protedlorfhip. 
Henry, Richard's brother, wno governed Ireland with 
popularity, enfured him the obedience of that kingdom. 
<Monk proclaimed him in ScotlaiTd. The army and 
fleet acknowledged his title. Foreign minifters paid 
him the ufual compliments. And Richard, whofe 
unambitious charaSer would never have led him to 
contend for empire, was tempted tp accept of fo rich 
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an inheritance, which feemed to be tendered to him 
by the confent of a^l mankind. But as he wanted re- 
folutipn, and pofleffed none of thofc arts which were 
proper to gain an enthufiaflic army^ he foon figned his< 
owxi abdicatron. . 

Thus fuddenly fell thp family of the Cconiwells. 
Richard continued to poifefs a moderate eftate, and ex- 
tended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old 
age. His focial virtues, more valuable.than- the great- 
alt capacity, met with a recompeufe more precious 
than noify fame. - 

The reftoration of monarchy was efFcfted by a ge- 
neral concurrence of the people, who fccm to have 
thought that neither peace nor protection were to be 
obtained, till the ancient conftitutjon was eflablifhed. 
General Monk, a man of military abilities, had the fa- 
gacity to obferve this, and, haying rendered himfelf 
A n * A/; abfolute mafter df the parliament, ref- 
A. U. lOOo. ^^^^j Charlps II. after an exile of 
twelve years, in France and Holland. Being born on 
the 29th of May, 1630,. Charles was now thirty years 
of age, pofleffed of a good Ihape, a manly figure, and 
a graceful air. His whole demeaneur and behaviour 
was well qualified to fupport and increafe the popula-^ 
rhy he had acquired. To a lively wit and quick com- - 
prehenfion, he united a juft underrtanding, and a ge- 
neral obfervation both of men and things* . The eafi- 
eft manners, the moft ufiaffefted politenefs, the moft 
engaging gaiety, accompanied hisconverfaiion andad- 
drefs. Accuftomed, during his exile, to live among 
his courtiers rather like ^ companion than a monarchy 
he retained on the throne the fame open affability. 
And being totally devoid of refentraent, as well fron> 
the natural lenity as careJeffnefs of his temper, he in- 
fured pardon to the moft guilty of his enemies. 

One of the firft ftejis of Charles's government was 
to pafs an a& of general indemnity. Thofe who had 

. ail 
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an immediate hand in the late king's deathj were ex- 
cepted. Even Cromwell, Ireton, Bracffhaw, and o- 
thtrs, now dead, were attainted, and their eftates for- 
feited. Vane and Lambert, though none of the regi- 
cides, were alfo excepted. Ten only out of four-fcore 
were devoted to immediate deftrudion. And thefe 
were all the feverities which followed fuch furious ci- 
vil wars and convulfions. Charles knew and culti- 
vated the true intererts of his kingdom, till he was 
warped by pleafure, and funk in indolence. He Jbas 
been feverely cenfured for fellmg Dunkirk to the 
French king for 250,000!. fterling, to fupply his necef- 
fities, after he had fquandered the immenfe furos 
granted him by parliament. Among the evidences of 
his degeneracy as a king may be mentioned his giving 
way to the popular clamour againft the lord chancel- 
lor Clarendon, as the chief advifer of the fale of Dun- 
kirk. Though his lordlhip was a man of extenfive 
knowledge and great abilities, and more honeft in his 
intentions than moft of his other minifters, Charles 
facrificed him to^ the fycophants of his pleafurable 
hours. The great feal being taken from him, he with- 
drew into France, where he lived in a private manner, 
and furvived his banifliment fix years. 

The firft Dutch war, which began in 1665, was 
.carried pn with great refolution and fpirit under the 
duke of York ; but Chdrles having mifapplied the pub- 
lic money which had^been granted for the profecution 
of it, the Dutch, while a treaty of peace was depend- 
ing, infulted the royal navy of England. They failed 
up the river Medway, as far as Chatham, made theni^ 
felveS mailers of Sheernefs, and burnt feveral men of 
war, together with a magazine full of (lores. Not- 
withftandihg this treacheroU? affront, Charles conclud- 
ed a treaty at Breda, by which the colony of Ne^ir 
York, in North America, was oeded by the Dutch t« 
the Englifli. 

In 
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In 1678, the famous Titus Oatcs, and fome others, 
opened a plot, charging the papiiLs with a defign tp 
murder the king, and to introduce popery ^ Though 
nothing could be more ridiculous, than fome parts of 
their narrative, yet it was fupported with the utmoft # 
zeal on the part of the parliament, when the aged lord 
StraiFord, Coleman, fecretary to the duke ot York, 
and other papiAs were executed* The duke himfelf 
was obliged to leave the country. 

The earl of Shaftefbury, who was at the head of the 
oppoiltion, puihed on the total excludon of the duke 
of York trom the throne. He was feconded by the 
iH-advifed duke of Monmouth, and the bill, after' paf- 
ling the commons, milcarried in the houfe of peers. 
All England was again in a flame. Lord Ruflel, who 
had been remarkable in his oppofition to the popi(h 
fucceffion, Algernon Sidney, and feveral other dtftin- 
guiflied proteftants were tried, condemned, and fufFcr- 
cd death. Even the city of London was intimidated 
into the meafures of the court, and the duke of York 
returned in triumph to Whitehall. It was thought, 
however, that Charles repented ot fb'me of his arbitra- 
ry fteps, and intended to have recalled the duke of 
Monmouth, as well as to have taken fome meafures 
for the future quiet of his reign, when he was feized ' 
with a fudden ht of illnefs^ and after langMiihlng a 
A D i68c few days, expired in the 55th year of 
^" his age, and the 25th of his reign. He . 
had married Catharine, infanta of Portugal, by whom 
he had received a large fortune in ready money, be- 
fides the tovyn and fortrefs of Tangier in Africa ; but 
he left behind him no lawful iflue. The defcciKiants 
of his natural fons and daughters are now aniongft the 
inoft diftinguiihed.of the Britifli nobility. 

On the death of Charles, his brother the duke of 
York was immediately proclaimed king, under the ti- 
tle of James II, The popular affedion towards him 

was 
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ifras incf eafed by the early declaration he made in fa- 
Four of the church of England,^ which, dtiring the late 
reign, had formally pronounced all refiftance to the 
reigning king to be unlawful. Soon after his accef- 
• iion, however, the duke of Monmouth, natural fon of 
the late king, landed M Lyme, in . Dorfetfhire, with 
only 83 followers, and publiflied a declaration, that 
his, fole motive for taking arms, was, to preferve the 
proteftant religion; and to deliver the nation from the 
ufurpationof James. He affirmed 'likewife that his 
mother was aftually married to Charles II. Having 
thus raiied an army in the weft of England, he attacked 
the king's forces, at Sedgemoor, near Bridgewater ; 
and had it not been for his own mifcondu£l and the 
cowardice of lord Giay, he might have gained a de- 
cifive viSory. Though Gr^y and the cavalry fled in 
the beginning of the adion, the undifciplined infantry 
gallantly maintained the combat for three hours, when 
1400 of them were killed in the battle and purfuit, and - 
nearly an equal numbei'made prifoners. 

Monmouth fled from the field till his horfe funk 
under him, and was at laft found lying in a ditch, 
covered with-fern. When^feized by his enemies, he 
burft into tears. He wrote the moft fubmiffive letters 
to the king, and conjured him to fpare the iffiie of a 
brother, who had ever b«en attatched to his intereft. 
But James was inexorable. This favourite of the 
people was attended to the> fcaffbld with a plentiful ef- 
fufion of tears. He warned the executioner not to 
fall into the error, which he had committed/in behead- 
ing lord Rullel. The precaution ferved. only to dif- 
may the executioner, who ftruck a feeble blovy. The 
duke raifed his head from the block, and looked in his^ 
face, as if to reproach him. He then gently laid 
down his head a fecond time, when the executioner 
ftnick him again and again to no purpofe. The man 
now threw afide the axe, and cried out, that he was iiv 

, . (;apable 
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capable of finiftiirtg the bloody office. The fheriff 
obliged -him to renew the attempt; and With two 
blows more the head was fevered from the body. 
Thus perifhed, in the 36th year of his age, a noble- 
man, who, in lefs turbulent times, was well qualified 
to be an ornament to the cojurt, and ferviceable to his 
country. 

Had this viSory been managed with prudence by 
James, it would have tended much to increafe his .au- 
thority. But by reafon of the cruelty. with which it 
was profecuted, and of the temerity with which it af- 
terwards infpired him, it was the principal caufe of his 
downfal. The favage colonel Kirk, on his firil entry 
into Bridgewater, without the leaft enquiry into the 
nature of their guilt, ordered a great number of the 
prifoners to be executed, while he and his company 
fliould drink the king's health ; and obferving their 
feet to quiver in the agonies of death, he commanded 
the drums to beat, and the trumpets to found, faying 
he would give thena mufic to their dancing. About 
250 of thefe unfortunate people afterwards tell a prey 
to the no lefs favage difpofition of ttie cruel judge 
JeflFeries, who was appointed to try them. James em-' 
ployed the mofft ofFenfive meafures for rendering po- 
pery the eftabliflied religion of his dominions, rie 
pretended to a power of difpenfing with the known 
laws. He inftituted an illegal ecclefiaAical court, o- 
penly received and admitted intp his privy-<:ouncil the 
pop6's emiflaries, and treated them with uncommon 
refpeft. The imprifonment of feven biftiops, who 
prefented a petition againft reading his declaration for 
liberty of confcience, greatly alarmed his proteftant 
friends; and his encroachments upon the civil and I'e- 
ligious rights of his fubjeds were difapproved, by the 
pope himfelf. 

In this extremitjr, many great men in England ^nd 

Scotlandj applied for ;relief to William^ prince of 
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Orange, a man of great abilities, and the inveterate 
enemy of Lewis XIV. who then threatened' Europe 
with chains. Accordingly the prince, who was the 
nephew and fon- in-law of James, embarked with a 
.fleet of 500 fail for England, avowing it to be his de- 
fign to reftore the church and ftate to their due rights. 
Upon his arrival, he was joined not only by the Whigs, 
but by many whom James had confidered as his beft 
friends. Even his daughter, the princefs Anne, and 
. her hufband, George prince of Denmark left him,. and 
joined the prince of Orange. 

Alarmed by fo many proofs of a general difaffeAion, 
and not daring to repofe truft in any one, the king em- 
braced the refolution of efcaping into France. He 
fent off before-hand the queen and the infant prince, 
under the condu^l of the count Lauzun, an old favou- 
iite*of the French monarch. He himfelf, foon after, 
difappeared in the night time, attended only by fir Ed- 
ward Hales, and made the beft of his way to a (hip, 
which waited for him near the mouth of the Thames. 
But being feized by the populace-at^Feverftiam, he 
returned to Rochefter, and from thence to London, 
where he was received with great acclamations. Ur- 
ged, however, by his fears, he withdrew again to 
Rochefter, from whence he privately retired to the 
fea coaft, and embarking on board a frigate which 
waited for him, arrived fafely at Ambleteufe in Picar- 
dy. He then haftened to St. Germains where he was 
received by Lewis, with the higheft generofity, fym- 
pathy, and regard. 

Thus the courage a'nd abilites of the prince of O- 
range, feconded by furprifing good fortune, effefted the 
deliverance of this ifland, and dethroned a great prince, 
fupported by a formidable fleet, and a numerous army, 
'f he fucceffion of the crown ftill remained to be fet- 
tled. Some advifed the prince to claim it by right of 
conqueft, A regent, with kingly power, was propo- 
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fed by' others. But after being agitated with great 
zeal and ability, by the oppofite parties, in the houfe 
of peers, the qucftion was carried for a king, by two 
voices only. The convention, therefore, palfed a bill, 
by which the crown was fettled on the prince and ' 
princefs of Orange, while the' fole adminiftKition re- 
mained in the prince. To this fettlement w*as annex- 
ed a declaration of rights, in which all the difputed 
points between the king and people, were finally de- 
termined. The powers of tlve royal prerogative were 
more narrowly circumfcribed, and more exadly defined, 
than in any former period of the £ngli(h government. 



CHAP. IL 

, ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.; 

THE pacific reign of James I. was a ferieS of theo- 
logical contefts, in which he Ihewed himfetf 
more the theologian than the prince. The religious 
difpntes between the chiirch and the puritans induced 
him to call \ conference at Hampton court, on pre- 
tence of finding expedients which might reconcile both 
parties. It was the chara£ter of James's councils, 
through his whole reign, that they were more wife and 
equitable in their end, than prudent and political in th^ 
means. Though juftly'fenfible, that no part of civil 
adminiftration required greater care or a nicer judg- 
ment than the conduct o^ religious parties, he had not 
perceived, that in the fame proportion as this practical 
knowledge pf theology is requifite, the fpeculative 
refinements in it are mean and even dangerous in a 
monarch. By entering zealoufly into frivolous dif-, 
pute^ James gave them an air of importance and dig- 
nity, which they could not otherwife have acquired ; 
and being himfelf enlifted in the quarrel, he could no 

longer 
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longer have rccourf? to contempt and ridicule, the 
only proper method of appeafmg it. The puritans 
had not yet feparated themfelves from the church, nor 
openly renounced epifcopacy. Though the fpirit of 
the parties was confiderably different, the principal 
fubje£ls of difpute were concerning the crofs in baptifm, 
the ring iq marriage, the ufe of the furplice, and the 
bowing at the name of Jefus. Thefe wefe the migh- 
ty .queltions which were folemnly agitate^, before the 
king and his minifters in the conference at Hampton- 
court, between fome biftiops and dignified clergymen 
op the one hand, and fome leaders of the puritanical 
party on the other. The puritans complained of a 
partial and unfair management of the difpute. The 
king, it muft be confefled, from the beginning of the 
conference (hewed the ftrongeft propenfity to the efta- 
bliflied church, and frequently inculcated^ a maxim, 
which, though it has fome foundation, is to be received 
with great limitations: No Bijhopy No King. The 
bifhops, in their turn, wete very liberal of their praifes 
towards the royal difputant ; and the archbifliop of 
Canterbury faid, that undoubtedly his majtjiyfpake by the 
fpecial ajjijiance of God's fpirit. . 
. In 1617, James attempted toeftablifh epifcopacy in 
Scotland, but the zeal of the people baffled his defign. 
He muft firft have procured an acknowledgment of 
his own authority in all fpiritual caufes; and nothing 
could be more contrary to the prafti*. e as well as prin- 
ciples of the prefbyterian clergy. The ecciefiaftical 
courts poffeffed the power of ^pronouncing excommu- 
nication. That fentence, befides the fpiritual confe- 
quences fuppofed to follow from it, was attended with 
immediate efFe£ls of the moft inriportant nature. The 
perfon excommiinicated was (hunned by every one as 
profane and impious. His whole eftate, during his 
life time, and all his moveables, for ever, were for* 
teited to the crown. The king, therefore, could only 
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extort a vote frotp the general affembly of the kirk, fo^ 
receiving certain ceremonies upon which his heart was 
more particularly fet ; namely, kneeling at the facra* 
ment, the private adminiftration of it to (ick perfons, 
the confirmation of children, and the obfcrvance of 
chriftmas and other feftivals. This conftrained con- 

, fent of the prelbyterian clergy was belied by the inward 
fentiments of all ranks pf people : even the few, over 
whom religious prejudices have lefs influence, thought 
national honour facrificed by a fervile imitation of the 
modes of worfliip praSifed in England. 

In the reign of Charles I. when the commons of 
England proceeded to carry their fcrutiny into his ma- 
nagement of religion, his indignation was roufed, and 
he diflblved the parliament. . The commons, on this 
occafion, behaved with great boldnefs. As foon as 
they had the firft intimation of the king's defign from 
the fpeaker, who immediately left the chair, they 
puftied him back into it ; and two members held him 
there, until a (hort remonftrance was framed, and paf- 
fed by acclamation rather than by vote. In that re- 
monltrance, all who (bould feek to introduce popery 
or Arminianifm, were declared enemies to the com- 
monwealth. 

The difference between the Arminian do£lrines, and 
thofe of the eilablifhed church,- related chiefly to the 
tenets of predeftination and abfolute decrees, which 
had been every wiiere embraced' by the firft reformers, 
and were ftill maintained in all their rigour by the 
Puritans. The Arminians, by alFerting the freedom of 
the hurrian will, and diflFufing other rational opinions, * 
had rendered thcmfelves obnoxious to thefe violent en- 
thufiails. Some of that k&. .had obtained the higheft 
prefermentsin the church. Laud, Montague, andother 

. bilhops, the chiet fupporters of epifcopal government, 
were all fuppofed to be tainted with Arminianifm. 
The fame men and their difciples, in return for the 
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favour fhewn them by the courts were the ftrenuous 

{preachers of paflive ^ obedience, and an unconditional 
iibmiffion to princes. 

Charles, whofe religion , had a ftrong tinflurc of 
fuperftition in it, required a rigid conformity to the 
ancient ceremonies, to which he was prompted by 
Laud, biihop of London, whom he raifed Jp the fee, of 
Canterbury, and invefted with uncontrouled authority 
over the coiifciences of the people. The religion, 
which the archbifliop wanted to eftablifli, differed very 
little from that of the church of Rome. The Puritans 
therefore regarded him as the forerunner of an tichrift. 
Nor were the Puritans fingular in this* opinion. A 
court lady, daughter of the earl of Devonflhire, having 
turned catholic, was afked by Laud, her reafon for 
changing her religion : ** It is chiefly," anfwered (be, 
'* becanfe I hate to travel in a croud." The meaning 
of thefe wotds being demanded, ihe replied, ** I per- 
ceive your grace and many others are making hafte to 
Rome ; and therefore, in order to prevent my being 
joftled, I have gone before you." In a word, Laud's 
chief, objection to popery (eems to have been the fu- 
premacy of the holy fee, to which he did not chufe to 
fiibjeS his metropolitan power. His ambition and 
bigotry, however, at laft brought him to the block. 

\Vhen Cromwell affumed the reigns of government, 
he granted an unbounded liberty of confcience, to all 
but catholics and epifcopalians. He was moft favour- 
able to the independents. He paid alfo confiderable 
attention to the millenarians ox fifth monarchy men^ who 
had great intcreft in the army, and whofe narrow un- 
derftanding and enthufiaftie temper afforded full fcope 
for the exercife of his pious deceptions. Thefe men, 
while they anxioufly expedled the fecond coming of 
Chrift, beUeved that the faints, among whom "they con- 
fidered themfelves to {land in the firft clafs, were only 
entitled to govern In the X^^vx tippie* Cromwell, \xi 
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conformity with tKis way of thinking, toW them he 
had oiriy ftept in between the living and the deady to 
keep the nation, during that interval, from becoming 
a prey to the common enemy, 

Cromwell,' in great meafure conciliated the affec- 
tion of the prefbyterians, by joining them in a com- 
milSon with fome independents, to be triers of thofe 
that, were to be admitted to benefices, and alfo to dif-* 
pofe of all thrchurches that were in the gift of the 
crown, of the bifhops, and of the cathedral churches. 

The candidates for holy orders were no more per-' 
piexed with queftions concerning their progrefs in 
Greek and K.oman erudition, Or concerning their ta- 
lent for profane arts and fciences. The chief objefl: 
of fcrutiny regarded their advances in grace, and fix- 
ing the critical moment of their converfion. 

With the pretended faints of all denominations, 
Cromwell was. familiar and eafy. Laying afide the 
ftate of proteftor, wliich, on other occafions he well 
knew how to maintain,' he infinuated to them, that 
nothing but ncceffity could ever oblige him to inveft 
himfett with it. He talked fpiritually to them. He 
fighed, he wept, he canted, he prayed. 

In the reign of Charles II. great rigour arfd feve- 
rity were exercifed againft the prefbyterians, and all 
other nonconformifts to epifcopacy, which was again 
eftablifhed with a high hand, both fn England and 
Scotland. 

James 1 1, more imprudent and more arbitrary than his 
predeceffor, feot an ambaffador extraordinary to Rome, 
in order to exprefs his obeifance to the pope, and to 
reconcile his kingdoms to the catholic communion. 
The pontiff, indead of being pleafed with this forward 
ftep, concluded that a fcheme, conduced with fo 
much indifcretion, could not be fq^cefsful, and treated 
the embaffy with negled. The only proof of com- 
Ijlaifance, which J^am^s, received from, the pope, was 

his 
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bis fending a nuncio to England* 'Four catholic bi- 
0iops were publicly confecrated in the king's chapel, 
and fent out under the title of vicars apoftolical, to ejt- 
ercife the epifcopal fun£iion in their reipedlive diocefes. 
Their palioral letters, direfted to the lay catholics of 
» England) were printed and difperfed by the exprefs 
periniffion ef the king. The regular clergy of that 
communion appeared at court in the habits of their 
order ; and fome of them were fo indifcreet ,as to 
boaft, that, in a little time, they hoped to walk in pro- 
ceffion through the capital. This encouragement of 
popery foon deprived James of the crown, and made 
a witty, courtier of J^ewis XIV. fay, ** There goes a 
fimpletoriy who loft three kingdoms for a mafs.'* 



CHAP. Ill, 

GOVERKMENT. 

UN.DER the reign of the Stuarts, the nation began 
to recover from its long lethargy. James I. a^ 
prinqe rather imprudent than tyrannical, drew back 
the veil which had hitherto difguifed fo many ufurpa- 
tions, and made anoftentatious difplay of what his pre- 
deceflbrs had been contented to enjoj. . H^ ^aflerted 
that the authority of kings was not to he controuhdf any 
more than that of God himfelf. Like him, they were 
omnipotent; arid thofe privileges, to whkhthe^ people 
fo clamordufly laid claim as their inheritance and birth- 
right, were no more tiian an efFeft of the grace and 
toleration of his royal atxceftors. Thefe principles, 
announced from the throne, and refourided from the 
. pulpit, fpread an univerfal alarm. A new light had 
begun to rife upon the nation, through the extenQon 
of commerce and the art of printing, and a fpirit of 
oppofition frequently difplayed itfelf in this reign, to 
which the firitilh munarchs had not, for a long time, 
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been accuftomed. But the ftorm, whidi was only 
gathering in the clouds during the reign of James, be- 
^n to vent itfelf under his fucceflbr, Charles the L 
The general notioTis of religion, by a Angular concur- 
rence, uniting with the love of liberty, the fame fpirit, 
which had made an attack on the eftablifhed faith, 
now direded itfelf to politics ; and Charles had fo cope 
with a whole nation put in motion, and direfted by an 
aflen^bry of ftatefmen. The compulfory loans and 
taxes, difguifed under the name of benevolences^ were 
declared to be contrary to law ; arbitrary imprlfon* 
ments, and the exercife of the martial law, were abo- 
li(hed ; the court of high commiffion, and the ftar- 
chamber, were fupprefled ; and the'conftitution, freed 
from the apparatus of defpotic powers, with which the 
Tudors had obfcured it, was reftored to its ancient luf- 
tre. Charles could not reconcile himfelf to limita- 
tions and reftraints fo injurious, according to his no- 
tions, to fovereigh authority. His difcourfe and con- 
dud betrayed his fecrtt defign. Diftruft took poffef- 
iJon of the nation. The ftorrn burft forth. The 
tempeft blew from every point of the compafs. The 
conrtitution was rent afunder, and Charles exhibited in 
his fall an awful example to the univerfe. 

The royal authority being thus annihilated, the En- 
glifhr niade fruitlefs attempts to fubftitute a republican 
government in its (lead. Subjefted, at iSrft, to the 
power of the principal leaders in the long parliament, 
they faw that power expire, only to pafs, without 
bounds, into the hands of a protector. Charles II. 
was therefore called over. But this monarch appear- 
ing to be bent upon the recovery of the ancient powers 
of the crown, the nation foon faw into his defigns, and . 
refolved to take away thofe remnants of defpotifm, 
which ftill made a part of regal prerogative. The 
laws againft )iereiics were repealed v the ftatCite for 
holding triennial parliaments was enadedj and the 
P 5 babMS^ 
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habeas corpus a6l, that barrier of perfonal fafcty, waST 
eftablrfhed. 

On the death of Charles, began a reign which af- 
fords a moft exemplary leflbn both to kings and peo- 
ple. James II. hurried away by a fpirit of defpotifm 
and monkifh zeal, not only extorted from his fubjefts 
unlimited obedience, but fought to eftablifli on the 
ruins of a religion, held moft dear by the nation, a 
mode of faith which repeated aSs of the legiflature 
had profcribed. The people, feeing their liberty thus 
attacked, even in its firft principles, had recourfe to 
that remedy which reafon and nature pointed out. 
They withdrew the allegiance, wKich^hey had fworn 
to James, and thought thejnfelves abfolved from their 
oath to a king, who himfelf difregarded the oath he had 
made to ]^is fubjefls. The throne was now declared 
vacant, and a new line of fucceflion eftablifhed, when 
an advantage was taken of the rare opportunity of en- 
tering into a eompaSi between king and people. The 
revolution of 1688, therefore^ is the third grand ara 
in the hiflory of the Englifli confthution. The great 
charter had niarked out the limits within which the 
loyal authority ought to be confined ; fome outworks 
were j-aifed in the reign of Edward I. but the circum- 
vallation was not completed till the revolution. 



CHAP. IV. 

LEARNINe. 

THE reign of James I. was diftinguiflied by the 
labours of many eminent authors, jboth in profe 
and vcrfe, but moftly in a bad tafte. The pun was 
common in the pulpit, and the quibble was propagated 
from the throne. His Bqfilicon Doron^ however, and 
.all his fpeeches to parliament evince, that James pof- 
feffed no mean genius. If he wrote concerning 
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witch^^and apparitions^iwho in that age did not admif 
the reality of thefe fiftitions beings ? The great glory of 
literature, during this, reign, was Idrd Bacon. If we 
confider the variet/ of talents difplayed by this man, 
as a public fpeakier, a man of buiinefs, a wit, a cour- 
tier,^ companion, as author, and a philofopher, he i» 
juftly the objeft of our admiration. 

Charles I. was a good judge of writing, and was 
thought by fome more anxious about purity of ftyle,, ' 
than became a monarch. In his turbulent reign, meri 
of vaft abilities made their appearance. Then the 
force and compafs of our. language were firft fully 
tried in the public papers of the king and parliament, 
and in the bold eloquence of the fpeeches of the two 
parties. Then was roufed, in political and theological 
controverfy, the vigorous genius of John Milton, which 
afterward broke forth >vith fo much luftre in the poem 
of Paradife Loft-, unqueftionably the greateft effoh of 
human imagination. No poet, ancient or modern, is 
fo fublime in his conceptions 'as Milton ; and few have 
ever equalled him in boldnefs of defcription, or ilrength 
of expreffion. 

Cromwell, though himfelf a barbarian, was not inr 
fenfible to literary merit, Ulher, though a bifhop, 
received a penfion from him. Marvel and Milton 
were in his fervice. Waller, his relation, was caref- 
fed by him, and always faid, that the Protedor was 
not fo illiterate, as people commonly imagined^ He 
intended to.have ereSed a cbUegeat Durham for the 
benefit of the northern counties. It muft howevej, be 
confeffed, that the wretched fanaticifm, which fomucfar 
infefled the parliamentary party, was no lefs deftruc* 
live of tafte and fcience, than of all law and order. 
Gaiety and wit were profcribed. Human learning 
was generally defpifed. Freedom of enquiry wSis 
detefted. Cajit and hypocrify alone were encouraged* 

Amidft the thick cloud of enthufiafm> 'which over*' 
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fpread the nation, during the conimonwealth and 
proteftorlhip, there were a few fedate philofophers^ 
whu in the retirement of. Oxford, cultivated their 
reafon, and eftablifhed conferences fot the mutual 
communication of their xlifcoveries Mn phyfic and 
geometry. The celebrated Boyle, and Wilkins,- a: 
clergyman, who had married CromweH's lifter, and 
was afterwards bifhop of Chefter, promoted thefe phi- 
lofophilial converfations. Immediately after the re,f- 
toration, thefe men procured a patent, and, having 
enlarged their number, were denominated the Royal 
Society. But this patent was all they obtained from 
the king. Though Charles was a great lover of the 
fciences, particularly chemiftry and mechanics, he ani- 
mated them by his example alone, not by his bounty. 
His craving courtier^s and miftreffes, by whom»he was 
perpetually furrounded, engroffed all his expence> and 
left hun neither money nor attention for literary 
merit. His contemporary, Lewis XIV. far exceeded 
}iim in liberality. Befides , penfions conferred on 
learned men throughout all Europe, his academies 
were direded by rules, and fupp'oried by falaries. 



. CHAP. V. 

THE ARTS. 

AGRICULTURE, for many centuries, was very 
imperfeft in Britain. The fudden tranfitions fo 
often nicuTioned by hiftorians, from the loweft to the 
highefl price of grain, and the prodigious inequality of 
"its value, in different yeatrs, are fufficient proofs, that 
the produce depended on the feafons, and that art con- 
tributed very little to guard againft the injuries of the 
heavens. Considerable improvements were now made 
iH this beneficial art. A numerous catalogue might be 
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formed of books , and pamphlets, treating of htrf- 
Vandiry, written about this time. The nation, hovv^ 
ever, was ftill dependant on foreigners for daily bread. 
Though th^ exportation of grain afterwards formed a 
confiderable branch of its commerce, there was in this 
period a regular importation from the Baltic, as well 
as from France; and if it ever flopped, the bad confe- 
quences were fenfibly felt by the nation. Two mil- 
lions fterling went out at one time for corn. It was 
not till the fifth of Elizabeth; that the exportation of 
corn had been allowed in England ; and Camden ob- ' 
ferves, that agriculture, from that moment,* received 
new life and vigour. 

Before the civil wars, agriculture and the fine arts 
were favoured at court, and a good taiie began to pre- 
vail in the nation, under the aufpices of Charles I. 
Inigo Jones was maftet of the king's buildings. He 

- was afterwards perfecuted by parliament, on account of 
the part which he had in rebuilding St. Paul's, and for 
obeying fome orders of council, by which he wa# di- 
re&ed to pull down houfes, in order to make roonx f<x 

' that edifice. Charles, notyvithftanding his narrow re- 
venue, and his freedom from all vanity, lived in fuch 
magnificence, that he poffefled 24 elegantly furnifhed 

Ealaces, fo that when he removed from one to another, 
e had no occafion to take any thing with him. The 
' king loved piftures, fometimes handled the pencil him- 
felf, and was a connoifleur in the art. The pieces of 
foreign mafters were bought up at a vaft price. The 
value of pidures was doubled in Europe, by the emu- 
lation between Charles and Philip IV. ot Spain, who 
were touched by the fame elegant paffion. Vandyke 
was carefled and enriched at court. Laws, who had 
not been furpafled by any mufician before him, was 
much beloved by the king, who called him the father 
of mufic. 

In poetry, Waller, whofe tafte was formed under 
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the firft Charles, and who wrote during the brighteft 
days of the fecond, is one of the chief refiners of our 
verfification, as well as language. Lee, whofe drama- 
tic talent was great, introduced into blank verfe that 
folemn pomp of found,* vwliich was long much afFeded 
by our modern tragic poets. The pathetic Otway 
brought tragedy down to the level of domeltic life, and 
exemplified that fimplicity of expreflion, fo well fuited 
to the language of the tender paflions. But Otway, 
in other refpeAs, is by no means fo chafte a writer; 
nor was the reign of Charles II. though crowded with 
men of genius, the asra either of good tafte or of deli- 
cate fentiments. 

The painters were not more chafte than the poets. 
Nymphs bathing, or voluptuoufly repofing on the ver- 
dant fod, were the common objeSs of the pencil. 
Even the female portraits of fir Peter Lely, who was 
patronifed by the king on his reftoration, are more cal- 
culated to provoke loofe defire, than to imprefs the 
mind with any idea of the reputable qualities of the 
ladies they were intended to reprefent. 
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CHAlP. VI. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

^fR fFalter Raletgh, an illuftrious navigator and 
hiftorian, >orn in 1552, did emiment fervices td 
queen Elizabeth, particularly in the difcovery of Vir- 
ginia, and in the defeat of the Spanifh Armada. He 
lived in full happinefs and honour during her reign ; 
but on the acceffion of king James, he loll his intereft 
at court, and being unaccountably accufed of high trea- 
fon, was condemned to die. By the intereft of his 
friends, however, ha was reprieved, and committed 
prifonerto the tower of London, where he wrote his 
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^^Hijiory of the TFprldy\ a work of fuch uncommon 
iperit, that it procured his releafement. He then re. 
ceived a comiDiflion from the king, to go and explore 
the golden mines at Guiana, where hiseldeft fon Wal- 
ter was- tilled by the Spaniards, and the Town of St. 
Thomas burnt by captain Keymis. Upon this, count 
Gonrlamar, the Spanifli ambaffador, making heavy 
complaints to the king, in order to appeafe him, fir 
Walter was apprehended in Devon fh ire, his native 
county, and condemned on his former attainder, an 
inftance of injuftice and cruelty unparalleled in our an- 
nals. It gave the higheil offence then, and has ever 
A T^ T^ R fmce been mentioned with general in- 
^•^' ^°'®" dignation. He fufFered decapitation 
with great fortitude, in Old Palace-yard, Weftminfter. 
About the fame time died lord Napier y a Scottijb noble* 
many who diftinguiftied himfelf by the invention of lo- 
garithms. He alfo difcovered the arithmetical rods 
which jgo by his name. His lordfliip was not only an 
able mathematician, but a learned theologian, and 
wrote a curious book on the Revelations. 

fVilliam Camden^ who died in 1623, has rendered his 
name immortal by a work, entitled Britannia , being a 
hiftory of the ancient inhabitants of Britain, their ori- 
gin, manners, and laws. In 1593, he was appointed 
head mailer of Weftminfter fchool, while he enjoyed 
a prebend in SaliiObury cathedral, without being, in, 
orders. Mr. Hume fays, that his Life of ^een Eiiza^ 
bethf "is the beft hiftorical produdion of any Eh- 
glifhman." 

Lord chancellor BacoHy vifcount of St. Alban's, the 
father of experimental philofophyy was one of the greateft 
and moft luiiverfal geniufes that any age or country 
ever produced. He was noticeU when a child hy 
queen Elizabeth, and gave fuch early indications of 
his future eminence, that (he ufedto call him her 
•'young lord-keeper." Being accufed of bribery and 

• corruption 
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Corruption in his high office, in the reigti of James L he 
was fined 4X),oool. smd fentenced to be confined in the 
Tower during the king's pleafure. He was foon reftored 
to liberty, had Ws fine remitted, ^nd was fummoned to 
the firft parliament of Charles I . It muft not be-omit- 
ted that the greateft part ot the blame attaches to his fer* 
. vants. Of this he was fo fenfibie, that during his trial, 
as he pafTed through the room where hisdomeftics were . 
fitting, when they all rofe up on his entrance, he faid, 
** Sit down, my mafters, your rife hath been my fall/* 
After his difgrace he went into retirement, where he 
de.voted himlelf-to his beloved ftudies. He died in 
1626. His writings, which are an ineftimable trei- 
fure of found wifdom, were publiflied in an elegaot 
form, in 1778.' 

Sir Edward Cokey lord chief juftice of England, who 
died in 1634, was a very eminent lawyer. His Infli- 
tutesy in four parts, are invaluable. The firft part Is 
a Comment on fir Thomas Littleton's Tenures. He 
met with many changes of fortune ; was fometimes in 
power, and fometimes in difgrace. He was, however, 
fo excellent at making the beft of a difgrace, that king 
James ufed to compare him to a cat; who always fell 
upon her legs. ^ 

. Benjamin Jonjorvy after being a bricklayer, and a 
foldier, acquired great celebrity as a dramatic writer, 
with the afliftance of his friend Shakefpeare. At the 
accellion of James I. he had the honor of preparing 
the device for the entertainment of the king,, in his 
paflage from the Tower to Weftminfter abbey. In 
1 62 1 he was appointed poet-laureat, when the annual 
falary^of 100 marks was raifed to lool. He died in 
1627, and on his grave ftone, in Weftminfter abbey, 
is tne following infcription, 

''O! Rare Ben Jonfon T 
John Hampden J a celebrated patiiot, in the reign bf 
Charles I. diftinguilhed himfelf by his oppofition to 

the 
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the, payment of (hip money; by which he acquired ' 
great popularity. Having obtained a feat in the houfc 
of commons, he foon became a leading man, and at 
the commencement of the civil war, took up arms a- 
gaind the royalifts, but was cut off early by a mortal 
wound, which he received by a piftol burning in his 
AD i6a ^^^^y ^" * Ikirmiih with prince Rupert. 

• • 43- When paflive obedience and non-refift- 
ance were difgraced by law, he was efteemed by both 
parties as a great and a good man. Mr. Gray, in his 
incomparable elegy, has painted him in the glorious 
colours of a warm and adlive patriot, 

who with dauntlefs breaft, 
" The little tyrant of his fields withftood.'' 

Inig'a Jones, a famous architect, who died in 1651, 
was furveyor genera! of the royal works, and had the 
manageipent of the mafques and interludes for the en- 
tertainment of the court. This brought him into a 
fqiiabble with Ben Johfon, his coadjutor, who ridicu- 
led him in his comedy of Bartholomew-fair, under the 
name of Lantern Leatherhead. He defigned the palace 
of Whitehall, the Banqueting houfe, and feveral other 
buildings. • 

PPilliam Harvey y phyfician to Charles I. djfcovered 
the circulation of the blood, and the motion of the 
heart in animals. This difcovery made a great revo- 
lution in the fcience of phyfic, and many foreign prac- 
titioners endeavoured to rob the author of his due ho- 
nour, by afcribing it to other perfons, and among the 
reft to father Paiil of Venice. But the right of out. 
learned countryman has long fince been fully eilabliih- 
ed. He died in 1657. 

Abraham Cowley y who died in 1667, was a poet of 
great ingenuity and vigour of thought. ** Of all au- 
thors," lays Mr. Addifon, ** none ever abounded fo 
much in wit, according to Locke'^ true difinition of it, 
a* Cowley. f His profe writings pleafe, 'by the ho-- 

neftjf 
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Hefty ^nd goodnefs which they exprefs, and even by^ 
their fpleen and melancholy. 

Sir John Denham^ whofe Cooper's Hill has been com- 
mended by all men of tafte, died in i668. With re- 
ference to this poem. Dr. Johnfon fays that '* he 
feems tp have been the author of a fpecies of-compo- 
fition that may be denominated local poetry, of which 
the fundamental fubieA is fome particular landfcape, 
to be poetically defcribed, with the addition of fuch 
embelh(bments as may be fuppHed by hiftorical retro- 
fpeS, or incidental meditation." 

John Milton^ who died in 1674,. during a ftate of 
poverty, blindnefs, difgrace, danger, and old age, com- 
pofed that wonderful poem, Paradife Lofi^ which not 
only furpaffed alf the performances of his contempo- 
raries, but all the coropofitions, which had flowed 
from his pen, during the vigour of his age, and the 
height of his profperity. ^ This circumftance is not the 
leait remarkable of all thofe which attend that great 
genius. It is well known, that this great man never 
enjoyed in his life-time the reputation which he dc- 
ferved. Whitlocke talks of one Milton, as he calls 
him, a blind man, who was employed in tranflating a 
treaty with Sweden into Latin. Thefe forms of ex- 
pr^flion are amufing to pofterity, who confider how 
pbfcure Whitlocke himfeJf, though lordkeeper, and an 
ambailador, has become in comparifon of Milton. 
He had three daughters, two of whom ufed to read to 
him in eight languages, though they underftood none 
but their mother tongue. Milton was fo handfome, 
that at Cambridge he way called, " The Lady ofChrift 
Colkger 

Edward Hyde^ earl of Clarendon, and lord chancel- 
lor of England, has immortalized his name by a hido- 
ry of the rebellion in the time of Charles I^ An air 
of probity and goodnefs runs through this work ; as 
thefe ^u^lities did in reality embelU& the life of the 

author. 
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aothor. He was afterwards, however, impeached oJT 
high treafon, and fled to France, where he died in 1 674. 

.James Gregory^ an eminent Scottifli mathematician, 
who invented the refleSing telefcope, the burning con<- 
cave mirror, and the quadrature of the circle by an 
infinite converging feries, died in 1675. He was edu- 
cated at the univerfity of Aberdeen. 

The Rev. Dr. Ifaac Barrow ^ who cBed in 1677, was 
an excellent divine, and mathematician.^ When the 
king advanced him to the dignity of mafter of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, his majefty was pleafed to fay^ 
*< he had given it to the beft feholar in England." He 
was fucceeded in the mathematical chair, which he 
refigned upon this appointment, l)y his illuftrious pu- 
pil fir Ifaac Newton. As a proof of his wit, we are 
told the following ftory. Meeting lord Rochefter one 
day at court, his lordlhip, by way of banter, thus ac* 
cofted him : *' Do<Sor, I am your's to my (hoe-tie. " 
Barrow, feeing his aim, returned' his falute as obfequi* 
cully, with "My lord, I am your*s to the ground." 
Rochefter, improving his blow, quickly returned it, 
with " Do6lor, I am your'sto the centre ;" which was 
as fmartly followed by Barrow, with ** My lord I am 
your's to the antipodes." Upon which, Rochefter,. 
(coming to be foiled, exclaimed, ** Do£i:or, I am 
yout's to the infernal regions," On which Barrow 
turning on his heel, anfwered, ** There my lord, I 
leave you." 

The inimitable Samuel Butler lived for foiiie time,- 
in the capacity of tteward, with fir Samuel Luke> a 
famous commander under Oliver Cromwell. It is 
thought that he intended fo ridicule this knight under 
the charaflier of Hjudtbras. It is Turprifing how much 
erudition Butler has introduced, with fo good a grace, 
into a wotk of pleafantry and humour. Hudibras is. 
one of the moft learned compofitions in any language. 
No performance whatever abounds fo much in ftrokes 
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of true wit and fatire. The advantage, which t^^ 
royal paufe received from this poem, in expofing the 
fanaticifm andHalfe pretences of the former parliamen- 
tary party, was prodigious. Xhe kii)g himfelf had fo 
^ood a tafte as to be highly pleafed with the merit of 
the work, and had even got a great part of it by heart. 
Yet was he dther fo carelefs in his temper, or fo little 
endowed with gratitude, that he allowed the author, 
who was a man of virtue and probity, to live in ob- 
fcurity, and die in want. Butler died in 1680. 
- Algernon Sidney^ a celebrated patriot, and political 
writer, was a violent oppofer of Cromwell after he 
became proteftor. He fet up Marcus Brutus for his 
pattern, and died like him in the caufe of liberty. A 
ialfe accufation being brought againft him for being 
concerned in the rye-houfe plot, he was tried by judge 
JefFeries and a packed jury, when he was found guil- 
ty, and executed on tower-hill, in ir683. 

Edmund- JValler^ the parent of Englifh verfp, and the 
firft who Ihewed us that our language had beauty atfd 
numbers in it, died in 1687. He ^^ras very intimate 
with Cromwell, upon whom he wrote a panegyric. 
He was, however, treated with great refpeft by Charles 
II. 'at the reftoration, and afterwards fat in feveral 
parliaments. 

The Hon. Robert BoyJcy 2l moft diftinguiflied phi-^ 
lofopher and exemplary ipan, died in 1691. He was 
one of the firft of thofe iiluftrious men, who formed 
the royal fociety, for the purpofe of improving expe- 
rimental knowledge upon the plan, laid down by the 
great Bacon. He improved the air pump and difco- 
yered feveral qualities of the air. His philofophical 
writings and his curious experiments in cheraiilry,. 
have fecared \i\ta immortal fame. 
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, CHAP. VII. 

COMMERCE. 

THE reign of James I. is memorable by the com- 
mencement of the American colonies, eftablifhed 
on the nobleft footing, that has been known in any age 
or nation . Peopled gradually from England by the ne- 
ceffitous and indigent, whp at home increafed neither 
wealth nor population, the colonies which were plant- 
ed along that tra£t, have promoted the navigation; en- 
cpuraged the induftry, and even, perhaps, multiplied tiie 
inhabitants of their mother counfty. Ihe fpirit of 
independency, which was revived in England, here 
(hone forth in its full luftre, and received nevv accef- 
lion from the afpiring charaflcr of thofe who, being 
difcontented with theeftablilhed church and monarchy, 
'. had fought for freedom amidft thofe favage deferts. 

The £a(l-India company, having received a new 
patent from James, enlarged their ftock to 1,500,000 
pounds, and fitted outfevcral (hips on thefe advantages. 
In 1609, they built a veifel of 1200 ton, the largelt 
merchant-lhip that England had ever known. She^ 
•was unfortunate, and perifhed by (hipwreck. 

England acquired much more refpeS from foreign 
powers, between the death of Charles I. and that of 
Cromwell, than (he had been treated with fince the 
days of Elizabeth. This was owing to the great men 
who* formed the republic, which Cromwell abulilhed, 
and who, as it were inftantaneoufly called forth the na- 
val ftrength of the kingdom. Monopolies of all kinds 
were aboliihed, and liberty of confcience to all fe6ls 
was granted, to the vaft advantage of population and 
manufa^lures, which had fuffered greatly tfuring the 
civil wars. 

From the reftoration to the revolution, commerce 
arid riches had a rapid increafe. The two dutch wars. 
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by difturbing the trade of that republic, promoted the 
navigation of this ifland ; and after Charles had made 
a feparate peate with the ftates, his fubjeSs enjoyed 
unmolefted the trade of Europe. The only difturb- 
' ance, which they met with, was from a few French 
privateers, who infefted the channel, becaufe Charles 
did not interpofe in behalf of his people with fufficient 
fpirit and vigour. 

Copper halfpence and farthings began to be coined 
in the reign of James I. Moft of the filver pennies 
having disappeared, tradefmen were obliged to carry 
on their retail bufinefs chiefly by means of leaden to- 
kens. The coins oY Cromwell exceed in beauty and 
w^orkmanftiip, any of that age. James II. coined 
gold pieces of the value of five pounds. 

.^ i 1 saaaaammmmmmmKmmmmmmmmmmmmammmsasastsiBssmissi 

CHAP. VIII. 

MAN>7ERS. 

IN the reign of James L family pride very much 
prevailed. The gentry and nobility diftinguiflied 
-themfelves from the common people, by a dignity and 
ftatelinefs of behaviour. Great riches, acquired by 
commerce, were more rare, and had not as yet been 
able to confound all ranks of men, and render money 
the chief foundation of diftinaion. The expences of 
the higher ranks confifted in pomp and ihow, aftid a 
numerous retinue, rather than in convenience and true 
pleafu're. The earl of Nottingham, in his embaffy to 
Spain, was attended by 500 perfons. Civil honours, 
which now hold the firft place, were at that time fub- 
ordinate to the military. The young gentry and lib- 
bih'ty'were fond of diftinguifhing themfelves by arms. 
The fury of duels too prevailed more than at any 
time before or fince. This was, the turn that the ro- 
mantic 
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mantle chivalry, for which the nation was formerly fa 
renowned, had lately taken. 

The firft fedan chair feen in England was in this 
reign, and was ufed by the duke of Buckingham, to 
the great indignation of the people, who exclaimed that 
he was employing his fellow-creatures to do the fer- 
vice of beails. 

Though the country life was then much more ge- 
nerally enibraced by all the gentry than at prefent, the 
increafe of ^rts, pleafures, and focial commerce, was 
juft beginning to produce an inclination for the fofter 
and the more civilized life of the city. James difcou- 
raged, as much as poffible, this alteration, of manners. 
He would often fay to them, ** Gentlemen, at Lon- 
don, you are like Ihips in a fea, which (how like no- 
thing; but in your country villages you are like (hips 
in a river, which look like great things."' James 
thought that, by their living together, they became 
more fenfible of their own itrength, and were apt to x 
indulge too curious refearches into matters of govern- 
ment. To remedy this evil, he wilhed todifperfe them 
into their country feats ; where, he hoped they would 
bear a more fubmifTive reverence to his authority, and 
receive lefs fupport from each other. But the contra- 
ry efFe6l foon followed. The riches, amalTed during 
their refidence at home, rendered* them independent. 
The influence acquired by hofpitality made them for^' 
midable. They would not be led by the court. They 
could not be driven'. - And thus the fyftem of the En- 
gH(h government foon after underwent a total change. 

Could human nature ever reach happinefs, the con- 
dition of the Englifh gentry, under fo mild and benign 
a prince, might merit that appellation . They were en- 
gaged in no expence, except that of Country hofpitality. 
No taxes were levied, no wars waged, no attendance 
at court expefted, no bribery or profufion tequired at 
elections. They were ambitious of reprefenting the 

counties, 
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counties, but carelefs of the boroughs. A feat in the 
houfe was in itfelf of fmall importance ; but the for- 
mer became a point of honour among the gentlemen. 
The king did not aiFeS fplendid equipages, nor coft- 
ly furniture, Hor a luxurious table, nor prodigal mif- 
trelTes. His buildings too were not fumptuous; 
though the banqueting-houfe muft not be forgotten, as 
a monument which does honour to his reign. Hunt- 
ing was his chief amufement, the cheapell: pleafure in ' 
which a king can indulge himfelf. His expences 
were the efte6ls of liberality, rather than of luxury. 
One day, it is faid while he was (landing amidft fomc 
of his courtiers, a porter palTcd by loaded with money, 
which he was carrying to the treafiiry. The king ob- 
ferved, that Rich, afterwards earl of Holland, one of his 
favorites, whifperedfomething to one (landing near him. 
Upon enquiry he found that Rich had faid, How happy 
would* that money make me! Without hefitation James 
beftowed it all upon hini, though it amoynted to 3000 
pounds. He added, / think myjelf very happy in having 

%an opportunity of obliging a worthy man i whom I love. 
The generofity of James .was more the refult of a be- 
nign humour or light fancy, than of reafon or judg- 
ment. The objects of it were fuch as could render 
themfelves agreeable to him in his loofe hours; not 
fuch as were endowed with great merit, or who pof- 

^lelFecl talents or popularity, which could flrengthen his 
intereft with the public. 

By the induftry and frugality introduced* during the 
commonwealth, among the people in general, and the ' 
' citizens in' particular, they- were enabled to augment 
their capitals. It appears, however, that Cromwell, 
had he lived, and been firmly fettled in the govern- 
ment, would have broken through the fober maxipns of 
the republicans ; for fome time before his death, he 
aflfeSed great magni6cence in his perfon, court, and 
attendants. Charles II. was a man of fecial temper, 

of 
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of an ea(y addrefs, and a lively and animated converfa** 
tion. His courtiers partook much of the character of 
their prince. They were chiefly men of the world, and 
many of them diflmguiihed by their wit, gallantry and 
fpirit. But having all experienced the infolence of 
puritanical tyranny,.pr been expofed to the neglefl: of 
poverty, they had imbibed, under the preffufe of ad* 
verfity, the moft libertine opinions both in regard to 
religion and mosals ; ^nd in greedily enjoying their 
good fortune, after the relloration, in retaliating the 
lelfininefs, and contrafling the language and the man- 
ners of hypocrify, they ftamefuUy violated the laws 
of decency and decorum. Elated at the return of their 
fovereign, the whole royal party diflblvcd in thought- 
lefs jollity ; and even many of the republicans, but 
efpecially the younger fort, and the women, were glad 
to be releafed from the gloomy aufterity of the com- 
monwealth. A general relaxation of manners took 
place. Pleafure became the univerfal ol>je£l, and love,, 
the prevailing tafte. But that love was rather an ap- 

{)etite than a paflion ; and though the ladies (acrificel 
reely to it, they were never able to infpire their pa* 
ramours either with fentiment or delicacy. 
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CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARTICULARS. 

IN 1611, baronets were firft created in England bf 
James I. 

In, 1626, the barometer was invented by TorriccUi^ 
an illuftrious mathematician and phiiofopher of Itdy. 
About the fame time Drebellius, a celebrated Dutcb 
phiiofopher, invented the thermometer and microfcope. 
In 1642, Charles I. impeached five members, who 
had oppofed his arbitrary meafures^ whi^ began the 
civil war in England. 
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In 1662, pendulum clocjcs were inventcdty John 
fromentel, a Dutchman. During the fame year, 
fire-engines were invented. 

In 1668, St. James's park was planted; and made 
a thorough-fare for public ufe by Charles II. 

There was a "private affair, in the reign of this mo- 
narch, which difgufted the houfe of commons, and re- 
quired fome pains to accommodate it. The ufual me- 
thod of thofe who oppofed the court in the money 
bills, was, if they failed in the main vote, as to the ex- 
tent of the fupply, to levy the money upon fuch funds 
as' they expe^ed would be unacceptable, or would 
prove deficient. It was propofed to lay an impofition 
u^on playhoufes. The courtiers objefted, that the 
players were the king's fervants, arid a part of his 
pleafure. Sir John Coventry, a gentleman of th« 
country party, afked, " whether the king's pleafure 
lay among the male or female players ?" This Itroke of 
fatire was aimed at Charles, who, befides his miftrefles 
of higher quality, entertained at that time two adiref- 
fes, Davis, and Nell Gwin. The king received not 
the raillery with the good humour, which might have 
been expefted. It was faid, that this being the firft 
time, that refpeft to majefty had been publicly viola- 
ted, it was neceflary, by fome fevcre chaftifement, to 
make Coventry an example to all who might incline 
to tread in his footfteps. Some officers of the guardi 
•were to way-lay him, and to fet a mark upon him. 
He defended himfelf with bravery, and aft^r wouhd- 
ihg fevei'al of the aflailants, ivas difarmed with fome 
difficulty. They cut his nofe to the bone, in order, 
as they faid, to^ teach him what refpeft he owed to the 
king. The commons were inflamed by this indignity 
offered to one of their members, on account of words 
•fpoken in the houfe. They pafleda law, which made 
it capital to maim any perfon ; and tjiey enaSed, that 
thofe criminals, who had aifaulted Coventry, fhould be 

incapable 
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incapable of receiving a pardon from the crown. ^ 
There was another priva^te affair tranfaded about 
this time, by which the king was at much exppf- 
ed to the imputation of a capricious lenity, as he 
was here blamed for unneceflary feverity. ' Blood, a 
difbanded officer of the protedlor's had been engaged 
in the confpiracy for raifing an infurreSion in Ireland, 
for which he was attainted, and fome of his accom- 
plices capitally puniflied. The daring villain* medi- 
tated revenge upon the duke of Ormond, the lord 
lieutenant. Having by artifice drawn off the duke's 
footman, he attacked his coach in the night time, as it 
drove along St. James's ftreet in Lpnoon, and made 
himfelf matter of his perfon. He might here have, 
ftni(hed the crime, had he not meditated refinements 
in his vengeance : he was refolved to hang the duke at 
Tyburn ; and for that purpofe bound him, and mount- 
ed hiin on horfeback behind one of his companions. 
They were advanced a good way into the fields, when 
the duke, making efforts for his liberty, threw himfelf 
to the ground, and brought down with him the affaf- 
fin to whom he was faftened. They were ftrugglirig 
together in the mire, when Ormond's fervants, whom 
the alarm had reached, came and faved him. Blood 
was foon after taken in the attempt to fteal the crown. 
The court had ufe for fo complete a villain, and funk 
fo low as to apply to his grace for pardon for the of- 
fence againft him. The duke granted it with a ge- 
nerous indignation. Blood had a penfion of five hun- 
dred a year, and was conftantly feen m theprefence- 
chamber ; to fhew, it was fuppofed, to the great un- 
complying men of the time, what a ready inftrument 
the miniftry had to revenge any attempt that might be 
made again{t them in the caufe of liberty. 
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BOOK IX. 



CHAP- L 

MILITARV HISTORY FROM THE REVOLUTION, IN 
1688, TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

THE prince of Orange had been invited to England 
by a coalition of parties, united by a comaion 
fenfe of danger; but this tie was no fooner broken 
than they flew afunder, and each refumed its original 
bias. Their mutual jealoufy, and rancour revived, 
and king William foon found himfelf at the head of ^ 
fadion. As he had been bred a calviniff, and al\Vays 
expreifed an abhorrence of* fpiritual periecution, the 

{>re(byterians, and other proteftant diflenters, con- 
idered him as their peculiar proteftor, and entered 
into his interefts with the moft zealpus fervour and 
ailiduity. For the fame reafons, the friends of the 
church became jealous of his proceedings, and em- 
ployed all their influence in thwarting/ his meafures. 
He therefore, nefolved to mortify the churchy and gra- 
tify his own friends, at the fame time, by removing 
the obilacles affixed to nonconformity, in order that 
all protefl:ant dilFenters might be capable of enjoyipg 
and exercifing civil employments. Though he was 
©ppofed in this defign, a bill was brought in^ and paf- 
fed into a law, indulging the diflenters with a tolera- 
tion, provided they held no private aflemblies or con- 
vent! ! ?, with the door fhnt. Even the papifts felt 
t' :, *}an influence of William's moderation in fpi- 
■ ; ,iJ:ii tiji .icrs. 
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• James and IRs queen had been received with the 
mod cordial hofpitality by the French monarch,' who 
undertook to re-eftablifli them on the throne of En- 
gland. Succours were accordingly prepared, and a 
fleet got ready for this purpofe. The French king is 
faid to have offered James an army of fifteen thoufand 
natives of France j to which he replyed, that he would 
fucceed by hi§ own fubjeds. or perifli in the attempt. 
He contented himfelf with about twelve hundred 
Britiih fubje£ts, and a good number of French offi- 
cers, with whom h^ embarked at Breft, in 14 (hips of 
the line, befides frigates and tranfports, and landed at 
Kinfale, in Ireland, on the Wth day of March. Soon 
after, he made his public entry into Dublin, amidft th«? 
acclamations of the inhabitants. 

Having there iffucd writs for fummoning a parlia- 
ment, and made fome other regulations, James, at- 
tended by Tyrtonnel, the lord lieutenant, marched 
with his forces^ and poflefled himfelf of Coleraine. 
He then laid fiege to Londonderry, a town of no great 
importance in itfelf, but rendered famous by the jfer- 
fcverance with which it ot)pofed the attacks of its be- 
fiegers. Though the place was ill fortified, and the 
garrifon chiefly corifift^d of people unacquainted with 
military difcipline ; though they were deltitute of pro- 
viiions, and befieged by the king in perfon, at the head 
of a formidable army ; they bravely held out till they 
received relief. During the fiege, the garrifon endu- 
red inexpreffible fatigue, and were reduced to the ne- 
ceflity of feeding on the flefh of horfes, dogs, cats, rats, 
and other loathfome food. In this extremity, two 
■ihips laden with provifions, failed up the river ; and , 
having broken a boom which the enemy had laid a 
crofs it, and likewife fuftained a very hot fire from both 
fides of the river, they arrived in fafety at the tower, 
to the JnexpreflSble joy of the inhabitants. The arpiy " 
of James wa[S fo difpirited bj the fuccefs of this enter- 
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• "^prife^ that they abandoned the fiegc in 'the night, hav- 
ing loft a great number of men before the place. 

In 1690, king William landed in Ireland with a 
gallant army, when he fought the memorable battle 
of the Boyne, in which, though he had the misfortune 
to lofe the brave duke of Schomberg, yet he gained a 
complete vidory over the French and Iriifh, and obli- 

fed king James to retire to Dublin, and make all the 
afte he could back to France. The next year gene- 
»al Gincte, marched againft the Iriih forces, ported in 
a very advantageous fituation, near the caftle of Agh- 
rim, with a large bog in their front. The Englifh met 
with a defperate refi (lance ; but having pafTed through 
the morafs, with amazing intrepiduy, they at^ laft put 
the enemy to flight. Atter this entire defeat, Galway 
furrendered, and Limerfck capitulated , by which an 
end was put to the Irifh war, and all Ireland was re- 
duced to the obedience of William and Mary. 

The king having fettled the domeftic affairs of the 
nation, and exerted uncommon care and afGduity in 
equipping a formidable fleet, embarked again for 
Holland, While he was there, promoting the grand 
confederacy, the French king refolved to invade En- . 
gland once more, in order to reftore James to the 
throne ; when the emiflaries and parti zans began to 
beftir themfelves. The exiled monarch repaired to 
La Hogue, and was ready to embark, with a confider- 
able force, on board the French fleet, commanded by 
the coun,t de-Tourville. The miniftry of England 
were not unacquainted with thefe proceedings. Ad- 
miral Ruflel was ordered to put to fea with all pofl[ibIe 
expedition ; and, being reinforced by the Dutch fqua- 
dron, he failed for the coaft of France with a fleet of 
99 (hips of the line, befides frigates and fire-fhips. 
Next day he difcovered the enemy's flee! under Tour- 
ville, which confifted of 63 (hips of the line. The 
memorable battle of La Hogue now cooimenced, in 
/ ^ which 
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which a great part of the French fleet was deftroyed. 
This vidtory proved fo decifive, that during the re- 
maining part of the war, the French would not ha- 
zard another battle by fea. James returned in defpair 
to St. Gei'raains, where his queen had been delivered 
of a daughter in his abfence. In Flanders, during this 
campaign, the French took Namur in the face of the 
allies ; and foon after, the Englifh were defeated at 
Steenkirk, by the duke of Luxembourg. But not- 
withftanding all his overthrows, William continued 
a refpeSable enemy to the French nation, by dint of 
invincible fortitude, and a genius fruitful in refouTces. 

About this time, a diflenfion took place between 
Mary and her filler Anne, princefs of Denmark, who 
underwent every mortification the court could infliQ. 
The J)rincefs had lately been reconciled to her father, 
and now entered with great zeal into his views. 

In 1694, king William gave the royal aflent to the 
triennial bill, which enaded that a parliament fliould 
at lead be held once in tfiree years. During the time 
this bill was depending. Dr. John Tillotfon, archbi- 
fhop of Canterbury, died of a fit of the palfy, fincere- 
ly lamented by the public, jind deeply regretted by the 
king and queen, who (hed tears of lorrow at his death. 
^ The queen did not long furvive her favourite prelate. 
' About a month after his deceafe, (he was taken ill oi 
the fmall-pox, and died on the 28th day of December, - 
in the 33rd year of her age, and the 6th of her reign. 
Though William was neither a fond hulband, nor fub- 
je6l to feelings of a delicate kind, he exhibited every 
lymptom of an unfeigned grief upon the death of the 
queen. , 

The princefs of Denmark was induced^ by the earl 
of Sunderland, to fend a letter of condolence, on the 
death of her fifter, to the king* Having now obtained 
a nearer profpeftof the crown, j(he waseafily perfuad- 
ed to adopt an appearance of i^conciliation with 
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William* She was admitted Into the. prefence ofitfae 
king, whq prefemted her with her fifter's jewels, and 
conferred fome other favours on her, more from political 
views, than afFeftion for her perfon. 

After the death of queen Mary, the friends of James 
tenewed their pradices fdt efFe<5iing a reftoration of 
that monarch. Certain individuals, whofe zeal for 
James overfhot their difcretion, novv formed a defign 
to feize king William, and convey him to France, or 

fut him to death, in cafe of refiftance. A defceht on 
England was likewife projeded. But all their fchemes 
proved abortive. A confpiracy, which fir George Bar- 
clay, and feveral others, had enteredinto, of airaffinating 
the king, on his return from Richmond, being difcovered, 
the commons entered into an aflbciation^ binding them- 
felves toaflift ^ch other in iiipport of the king and his^ 
government. 

In 1697, a ncgociation for pcaee was opened between 
the tontending povsrers, at Ryfwick, when the articles 
were fubfcribed by the Dutch, Englifh, Spanifli, and 
French ambafladors. By this treaty, the French king, 
notwithllanding James had publicly rcmonftrated a- 
gainft his treating witR an ufurper, engaged, that he 
would not difturb or dif quiet the king 01 Great Britain 
in the poffeflion of his realms or government ; nor af- 
fiil his enemies ; nor favour confpiracies againfl his 
perfon. 

In 1 701, king James expired at St. Germains in the 
68th year of his age. This unfortunate monarchy 
lince the mifcarriage of hi^ laft attempt for recovering 
his throne, had laid afide all thoughts of worldly gran- 
Weur, and devoted his whole attention to the concerns 
of his foul. Hunting was his chief diver fion ; but 
religion was his conftant care. He'led a harmlefs life, 
and fubjedled himfelf to uncommon penance and mor- 
tification. His pride and arbitrary temper feem to 
have vantfhed wuh \ik greatud'^. He died with tbe 
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itibft fervent marks of devotion, and was interred at 
his own requeft in the church of the Englifli benedic- 
tines at Paris, without any funeral^ folemnity. 

Thdiigh an a6k pafled, fome'months before the death 
of James, for fettling the fucceffion to the crown in 
the houfe of Han6ver, his fon was now proclaimed 
king of England, at St, Germains, and treated as fuch. 
by the court of Verfailles. His title was likewife re- 
cognifed by the king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, and 
the pope. William complained much of this manifeft 
violation of the treaty of Ryfwick, and immediately 
recalled his ambaffador from Paris. On the other 
hand^ Lewis difperfed a manifefto through all the 
courts of Europe, in vindication of his own conduft. 
Soon after, the king calle4 a new parliament, and 
his fpeech to them was received with univerfal ap- 
piaufe. It was fo much admired by the well-wilhers 
to the revolution, that they printed it with decorations, 
in the Engliih, Dutch, and French language. Itap- 
peared as a piece of furniture in all their houfes, and 
as the king's laft legacy to his own and all proteftant 
fubjeds. Both j^oufes immediately drew up a warm 
and affeftionate addrefs, in which they exprefled theii; 
refentment at the proceedings of the French king, ia 
owning the pretended prince of Wales for king of En- v 
gland ; and they aflufcd his majefty, that they would 
aiJift him to the uttnoft of ?their power againll all his 
toemies. Both houfes feemed to vie Vith each other 
in their zeat for the prefent government, and the whole 
oatton joined in the cry for a war with France. King , 
William died in 170CJ, in the 52nd year of his age, and 

. the 14th of his reign in England. His death was haf- 
tened by a fall from his horfe, juft as he had renewed 
the grand alliance againft France. This prince was 
not made by nature for popularity. His manners 
ipvere cold and forbidding. He feemed alfo fometimes 
to lofe fight'ef thofe principles of liberty, for the fup- 
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port of which he had been raifed to the throne ; and 
though he owed his royalty to the whigs, K,e often fa- 
* voured the tories. 

William was fucceeded, as fovereign of England, 
by Anne, princefs of Denmark, who afcended the 
throne to the general fatisfaftion of all parties. As 
[ foon as fhe was proclaimed, (he declared her refolution 
to carry on the preparations for oppofing the exorbi- 
tant power of France, and both houfes of parliament 
approving of the meafure, war was 4eclared againft 
Prance, on the fame day, at Vienna, London, and the 
Hague. During her reign, the honour of the Britifti* 
arms was carried to an amazing height, particularly 
by the duke of Marlborough, who, humbled the pride 
of France, by a riumber of the moft glorious viflories, 
particularly thofe at Blenheim and Ramilies. 

In tl^e famous battle of Blenheim, 10,000 of the 
French and Bavarians were left dead on the field, and 
13,000 were made prifoners* The greater part of 30 
fquadrons of horfe and dragoons periftied in the river 
Danube. The duke of Marlborough, during the en- 
gagement, rode thiough the hottelt of the fire wit'h 
the calmeft intrepidity, giving his orders with that pre- 
fence of mind and deliberatiQn, which were fo peculiar 
to his charader. This decifive ftroke, faved the 
houfe of Auftria from entire ruih and totally changed 
the face of affairs in the empire. • 

The battle of Ramilies, in which 600 officers, and 
6,000 foldiers, fell into the hands of the viflors, was 
attended with the immediate conqueft of all Brabant. 
The news of this defbat overwhelmed the city of Paris 
with confternation. And though Lewis XIV. afFed- 
ed to bear his misfortunes with compofuf e ; the con- 
iiraint had a bad effed upon his conititution. At his 
court no niention was made of military tranfadions ; 
all was folemn,filent, and referved. 

In 1704, fir George Rook and fir Cloudefley 
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Shovel took Gibraltar, after a fiege of two days^. Oa 
their return home, the admiral's own fliip ftruck upon 
the rocks of Scilly, when every perfon on board pe-* 
rifhed. Four other ^(hips (hared the fame fate. Sir 
Cloudefley, who may be ranked amongft the moft emi- 
nent of the Britifh admirals, raifedhin^elf to the chief 
command at fea, by his induftry^ valo&ry Jkill and inte^ 
grity. Not long after, the earl of Peterborough took 
the city of Barcelona, and feveral other places in Spain, 
while the earl of Galway, at the head of ao,ooo men, 
took Alcantara, a city of Portugal. 

In 1706 tlie union of England and Scotland took 
place, when it was ftipulated that the united kingdom 
of Great Britain ftiould be reprefented by one, and the 
fame parliament, that Scotland fliould be reprefented 
by 16 peers and 45 commoners, and that all peers of 
Scotland fhould be peers of Great Britain, and rank 
next after the Englifli peers of the like orders and de- 
jgrees. Great oppofition was made to this a6l by the^ 
tory intereft. On the other hand, the whigs prompted 
it with fuch zeal, that it palled in the houfe of com- 
. mons by a majority of 114. It made its way through 
the houfe of lords wi^h equal difpatch; and when it 
received the royal fan6Hon, the queen exprefled the 
utmoit fatisfadion. 

In 1 7 10, means were found to convince the queen, 
that the whrgs' were no friends to the national religion. 
The general cry of the deluded people was, that " tbf 
cBurci warin danger^'* which, though groundlefs, had 
great effedls. One Sacheverel, an ignorant, worth- 
lefs preacher, had efpoufed this clamour in* one of his 
fermons, with the flavilh doftrines of paflive obedience, 
jand ivn-refiftance. It was agreed by both parties to 
try their ilrength in this man's caufe. He was im* 
peached by the commons, and foynd guilty by the 
lords, who ventured to pafs upon him ortly a very fmaJl , 
cenfure« After this trial, the queen's affeAion was 
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entirely alienated from the duchefs of Marlborougji 
and the whig adminiftration. Her friends loft their 
places, which were fupplied by tories, and even the 
command of the army was taken from the duke of 
Marlborough, and given to the duke of Ormond. 
ThOs the honour of the nation was facrificed to court 
intrigues, managed by Mrs. Mafham, a relation of the 
duchefs of Marlborough, who had fupplanted her be- 
nefaQrefs. 

The office of lord high treafurer was given to*Mr. 
Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, whofe chief coad- 
jutor, was Henry St, John, the famous lord Boling- 
broke, a man of warm imagination and elegant tafte, 
penetrating, eloquent, and ambitious ; but of loofe 
and fluctuating principles. 

In 1 7 12, lord Bolingbroke was fent to Verfaillesto 
remove all obi truft ions to the treaty between England 
and France. He was accompanied by Mr. Prior, and 
was received by Lewis with the moft diftinguifhed 
marks of refpecl:. The negociaition being finiflicd in 
a few days, Bolingbroke returned to England. 

■ In 1 7 13, the -ratifications of the treaty being ex- 
changed, peace was proclaimed in London, wkh the 
ufual ceremonies. In this treaty, Spain yielded up to 
England all right to Gibraltar, and the iflaad of Mi- 
norca, vvhile France refigned her pretenfions to Hud- 
fon's bay, Nova-Scotia, St. Chrifropher's, and New- 
foundland. It was likewife agreed, that the fortifi- 
cations of Dunkirk ihould be demoliihed, and its port 
deftroyed. 

After the. peace had received the fandion of the par^^ 
£ament^ the miniflers, no longer reftraihed by the tie 
^f common danger, gave loofe to their mutual animo* 
fity. Bolingbroke charged the earl of Oxford with 
having maintained a private correfpondence with the 
' houfe of Hanover. Oxford wrote a. letter to the 
^ueen^ in whicK be en4eavoured. to juftify hi^ own 
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conduft, and expofe the turbulent and ambitious fpirit 
of his rival. In all probability, the treaufurer's great- 
eft crime was, his having given umbrage to the iavou-" 
rite, lady Malham. Being therefore ren?^ved from 
liis employment, Bolingbroke .triumphed in the vi<SI:ory 
he had obtained. His lordfhip's ambition, however, 
was defeated, as the place of lord treafurer was filled 
by the duke of Shrewfbury. 

, The confufion at court, upon this occafion, had fuch 
an efFedk on the que,en's fpirits andconftitution, which 
were already greatly impaired by the gout, that (he 
was immediately feized with a lethargic diforder, of 
AD >7 ^ which (he foon after expired, in the 50th 
'7^4' year of her age, and the 13th of her 
reign. Though (he was a favourite with neither par- 
, ty in parliament till towards the end of her reign, when 
the tories affected to idolize her, yet the people digni- 
fied her with the name of the good queen Anne, 

The queen had no fooner breathed her laft, than or- 
ders were iffued by the regency, for proclaiming king 
George, in England, Scotland, and Ireland. The earl 
of Dorfet was then appointed to carry to Hanover the 
intimation of his majefty*s acceiSon, arid to attend him 
on his journey^ to England. This prince, who was 
fon of Erneft Auguftus, firft duke, and afterwards elec- 
tor of Hanover, and the princefs Sophia, grand daugh- / 
ter of James I. was in the 55th year of his age when 
he afcended the throne of Great Britain, in purfuance 
^ iry*!^^ ^ ^^ fuqceffion. Notwithftanding the divided 
^a^ uaieT^fthe kingdom, the event took place without the 
leaft oppofition, tumult, ,or fignof popular difcontent. 
On the r7th of September, the king, accompanied 
by the eledoral prince, landed at Greenwich, where 
he wjis received by the duke of Northumberland, cap- 
tain of the life-guards, and the lords of the regency* 
He walked to his houfe in Greenwich park ; and when 
be retired to his bed-chamber, he; fern for ihofe of the 
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nobility who had diftinguiflicd thetnfelvcs by their zeal 
for his fuccefliofi ; but i he duke of Ormond, tjie lord 
chancellor, ,and^ lord Trevor j were not of the number. 
And the carl of Oxford,, after having, the next morn- 
ing, remained a confiderable time unnoticed among the 
croud, ^as only per mitt cid to kifs his majefty's hand. 
On the 2oth, the king paffed through London, in his 
way to St. James's, with a numerous attendance of 
nobility, and great magnificence. 

An inftantaneous and total change was foon effefted 
in every office of honour and advantage; The tones, 
againft whom George had been milled into ftrong pre- 
polfeffions, were excluded from all fhare of the royal 
favour, which was wholly engrofTed by the whigs. 
Thefe early marks of averfion to that party, which the 
king took no pains to conceal, alienated the minds of 
many from his perfon and government, who might 
. otherwife have ferved him with fidelity and afFeftion. 
Among the principal changes, the duke of Ormond 
w^s difmiffed from the command of the army, which 
his majeliy reftored to the duke of Marlborough, whom . 
he likewife appointed maiter of the ordnance. Mr. 
Pulteney became fecretary at war ; and Mr. Walpole, 
who had already undertaken to manage the houfe of 
commons, was gratified with the double place of pay- 
raafter to the army and to Chelfea hofpital. 

The number of the malecbntents in England was 
now confiderably increafed by the king's attachment 
to the whig fa6lion. The clamour of the church's 
being in danger was revived, jealoufies were excited, 
feditious libels difperfed, and dangerous tumults raifed 
in different parts of the kingdom. 

In 1715, general Stanhope delivered to the houfe of 
commons 14. volumes, confiding of all the papers re- 
lating to the late negociations of peace and commerce, 
as well as to the celfation of arms, anS moved that 
they might be referred to a felefl: committee. Mn 
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Walpole, as'chairmaiiy foon after declar^ to the houfe 
that the report was ready, and in the mean time mo- 
ved, that a warrant might be ilFiied by the fpeafcer for 
apprehending feveral perfons, particularly Mr. Mat- 
thew Prior, and Mr. Thomas Hai ley, who being in 
their places were immediately take^i into culiody. 
Mr. Walpole then impeached lords Bolingbtioke and 
Oxford. When the latter appeared in the houfe next 
, day, he found himfelf avoided by his brother peer5, as 
infeftious, and retired with figns of confufion. The 
duke of Ormond was likewife impeached of high trca- - 
fon, whg, perceiving that he could not expefi the be- 
nefit of an impartial trial, confulted his own fafety, by 
withdrawing himfelf from the kingdom. When the 
earl of Oxford was fent to the tower, he was attended 
by a prodigious concourfe of people, who exclaimed 
againft his perfecutors. The cry upon this dccafion 
was, " High-church, Ormond and Oxford for ever." 
The duke of Ormond and lord Bolingbroke, who had 
retired to the continent, having omitted to furrentler 
themfelves within the time limited^ the houfe of lords 
ordered the earl-marihal to raze out of, the lift of peers 
their names and armorial bearings. Inventories were 
taken of their perfonal eftates ; and the duke's atchieve- 
ment, as knight of the garter, was taken down from 
St. George's chapel at Windfoi:. 

By this time, a rebellion was adually begun in 
Scotland. The diffenfions, ocqafioned in that country 
by the union, had never been wholly appeafed^ and 
as they had no hopes of diffolving that treaty, they de- 
termined to attempt foniething of confequenc^in favour 
of the pretender. They maintained a; torrefpondence 
with the malecontents in England, who finding them- 
felves totally excluded from any ftiare in the govern- 
ment and legiflature, and expofed to the infolence and- 
fury of a fadlion which they deijpifed, began to wifh 
in earneft for a revolution. The chevalier de St, 
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George took advantage of this favouraWc'dilpelkronr 
and by the a/Iiftance of the French king, who favoured 
him in fecret, was enabled to prepare a fmall arma- 
ment in the port of Havre. The duke of Ormond 
and Jord Bolingbroke, having retired to France, enga- 
ged in his fervice, and correfponded with the tortus of 
EngUnd. 

All thefe intrigues and machinations were difcover- 
ed, and communicated to the court of London^ by the 
earl of Stair, who then refided as Engliih ambaflador 
at Paris, This nobleman deteSed the chevalier's 
fcheme while it was yet in embryo, and he gave fuch 
early netice of it, as enabled the king to take efFedual 
meafures for defeating the defign. But the mod fatal 
blow to the pretender's intereft in France, was the 
death of Lewis XIV. that oftentatious tyrant, who, 
for above half -a century, facrificed the repofe of 
Chriftendom to his infatiate vanity and ambition. 
Upon the deceafe of Lewis, the duke of Orleans en- 
tered into engagements with the king of Great Britain ; 
and inftead of affifting the pretender, amufed his agents 
with myfterious and equivocal expreflions, calculated 
to fruftrate the defign of the expedition. 

The partizans of the chevalier had proceeded too 
far to retreat with fafety, and, therefore, refolved to 
try their fortune in the field. The earl of Mar aiTem- 
bled 300 of his own vaffals, proclaimed the pretender 
at Cailletown, and fet up his itandard at Brae-Mar, on 
the 6th of September. Soon after, two veflcls arrived 
at Arbroath, from Havre, with arms, ammunition, 
arid a great number of officers, who affured the earl of 
Mar, that the chevalier would (bon be with them in 
perfon. The earl now affumed the title of lieutenant* 
general of the pretender's forces,, and in a (hort time 
found himfelf at the head of 10,000 men, well armed. 
Among the earl's adherents, were the marquiffes of 
Humly and TulUbardine, the earU of Marifcfial and 
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Southefk^ aod £sTexaI other dhiefis of the jacobite dant. 

InEiigland^theearlxof DerwentwaterandMr. Forf- 
ter took the field with a body of horfe. Being joined 
by fome gentlemen from the borders of ^otland^ they 
proclaimed the pretender in Warkworth, Morpeth, and 
Alnwick. Ttey then attempted to fei^e Newcaftle, 
but being unfuccefsful, they retired towards Scotland. 
There they were reinforced by fome of the Scotti(h 
infurgents, and returning again into England, were 
overpowered at Prefton, in Lancafhire, by the king's' 
forces, under the generals Wills and Carpenter, who 
obliged them to lay down their arms. 

The very fame day on lybich the rebels were fub« 
dued at Prefton, the duke of Argyle defeated the rebel 
army, under the earl of Mar, confifting of about 8 or 
9,000 men, at SherifF-mulr, about four miles from 
Aberdeen, when the earl of Mar retreated to Perth, 
aftjer an obftinate fight, in which both fides claimed 
the viSory ; though the earU-being fruftratcd in his de- 
fign of croffing the Forth, fliewed thaj the king's for- 
ces had the advantage. 

The chevalier had been amufed with the hope of 
feeing the whole kingdom of England rife up as one 
man in his behalf. He was, however, convinced of 
the vanity of his expeflations in that quarter, by a 
fruitlefs voyage, which the duke of Ormond had made 
to the weftern coaft. Nothing, therefore, remai4ied 
for him, but tahazard his perfon among his friends in 
Scotland. He accordingly arrived in that country, 
and after being folemnly proclaimed, went to Scone, 
where he exercifed fome acts of royalty, and feemed 
determined to ftay until the ceremony of his corona- 
tion (hould be performed. The chiefs of his party, 
hearing that the king's army, commanded by the duke 
of Argyle, had been reinforced by 6,000 Dutch, troops, 
and were marching towards them, being deftitute of 
money, arms, ammunition, and provifion, refolved to 

abandonr 
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heard but taiings of grief, difappointment, anC 
deibair. 

. The houfe of commons, at fength, took the affair 
into confideration ; and a committee of fecrecy w^s 
chofen by ballot, to examine the books, papers, and 
proceedings of the company. In a fhort time the 
committee made a report, that they had drfcovered i 
train of the deepeft villainy and fraud that hell ever 
contrived to ruin a nation. Some of the dire6lors and 
principal officers of the company were, in confequcfnce 
thereof, taken into cuftody. Others were expelled the 
houfe of commons. The eftates of the greateft delin- 
quents were confifcated towards making good the 
damages fuftained by the public; and fuch prudent 
regulations were made by the houfe" of commons, as 
the cafe would admit of. A fimilar fraud had been 
pradifed in France, by a Milliilippi company under 
the dirediion of Mr.- John Law, a Scotchman ; but 
this did not ferve as a warning to the Englifh, 

In 1 7 22, the king is faid to have received from the 
duke o^ Orleans certain information of a frefb confpi- 
racy againft his perfon and government, in favour of 
the pretender. A camp was immediately formed in 
Hyde-park, and feveral fufpeded perfons were appre-r 
bended. Doftor Atterbury, bifhop of Rochefter, was 
feized, and his papers having been exartiined before a 
committee of the council, he was .committed to the 
tower for high treafon. The duke of Norfolk, the 
carl of Orrery, the lords North and Grey, and fome 
of inferior rank, were confined to the fame place. 
Mr. Layer, a young gentleman of the temple, was 
tried at the king's-bench, for enlifting men into the 
pretender's fervice ; of which being found guilty, he 
was hanged at Tyburn, and his head fixed on Temple- 
bar. He was the only perfon, who fuffered death on 
this occafion. The bifhop of Rocbefler was deprived 
of his ofEce and benefice, and banifbed the kingdom ; 

and 
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and the king adnditted the imprifoned^ lords and gentle* 
men to bail. At the fame time he granted a pardon 
to lord BoHngbroke, and fopn after an aft paffed ref- 
toring that nobleman to his family eftate. . 

The feflion of parliament, in 1724, was diftinguifhed 
by the trial of the earl of Macclesfield, lord-chancellor 
of England. This nobleman, having connived at cer- 
tain venal pra&ices, touching the fale of places, and the 
money of fuitors depofited with the mafters of chan- ' 
eery, fo as to incur the general reproach of the nation, 
was impeached by the commons, at the bar of the up- 
per houfe. The trial lafted 20 days. Tlie^ earl was 
convifled of fraudulent pradlices, and condemned in a 
fine of 30,0001. with imprifonment till that fum (hould 
be paid. He was immedjiatety committed to the tow- 
er, where he continued about fi^ weeks ; but upon 
payipg the money, he was difcharged, and fir Peter 
King fucceeded him in the office of chancellor. 

In 1726, the king, having received advice of fome 
inimical defigns of the Spaniard^, Tent a fquadron, un^ 
der the command of admiral Hofier, to the Spanifii 
Weft-Indies. This brave officer, upon his arrival in 
thbfe feas, finding himfelf reftrifted by his orders from 
obeying the didates of his courage, and feeing his beft 
officers and men daily fwept off by the unhealthy cli- 
mate, and his (hips expofed to inevitable deftru6lion' 
from the worms, is faid to have died of a broken heart ; 
while the people of England loudly clamoured againft 
the unfortunate expedition. 

In confequence of thefe hoftilities in the Weft- In- 
dies, the emperor and Spain prepared to makeretalia- 
A D mil ^^^" ^^ ^^^ Englifli; and the king of 
7 /• Spain laid fiege to Gibraltar, with an 
army of , twenty thoufand men. But the powers at 
variance, although they were extremely irritated a- 
gainft each othe^, being equally averfe to war, a treaty 
was opened at Aix-la-Chapelle, fox adjufting all differ- 
ences. 
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fatisfaftion. The king promifed to comply with the 
requeft of the commons ; and the following year he 
gave them to imderftand, that the peace of Europe was 
eftablifhed by the treMy of Seville, lately cohclu- 
ed. He afTured them, that all former conventions 
made with Spain; in favour of the Britifh trade and 
navigation were renewed and confirmed by it, that the 
free uninterrupted exercife of their commerce was ref- 
tored, and that.the court of Spain had agreed to an am- 
ple reftitution and reparation for the unlawful feizures 
and depredations complained of. ' 

The year 1730 was not diftinguiihcd by any adion 
of great moment in Great Britain. Seven chiefs of- 
the Cherokee nations of Indians, in America, were 
brought to England. Being introduced to the king, 
they laid their crown and regalia at his feet, and, by 
an authentic deed, acknowledged themfelves fubjedts 
to his dominion. They were aftonifhed at the riches 
and magnificence of the Britifh court. 

The hiftory of Britain, at this period, chiefly con- 
fids of an annual revolution of debates in parliament, 
in which the fame arguments perpetually recur on the 
fame fubjeSs. Among thefe, fir Robert Walpole's 
famous excife bill merits attention. It met with on- 
common oppofition both within and without doors. 
After long and violent debates had been maintained by 
all the able fpeakers on both fides, it was carried in the 
houfe of commons by a majority of 61 voices. The 
oppofition which the minifter encountered without 
doors, however, prevented his projeft from being car- 
ried into execution. The whole nation was alarmed, 
and clamoured loudly againft it. The populace crowd- 
ed round Weftminfter-hall, blocking up all the ave- 
nues to the houfe of commons. - They even infulted 
the perfons of thofe members, who had voted for the 
miniftry on this occafion, and fir Robert Walpole be- 
gan to be in fear of his life. He therefore thought 

proper 
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proper to drop the defign, by moving that the feGoni 
reading of the bill fhould be put off. The mifcarriage 
of the bill was celebrate^ with public rejoicings in 
London and Weftminfter; and the minifter was burnt 
in effigy by the populace. 

The fubjeft which of all others employed at thb 
time, the eloquence and abilities of the members on 
both fides, in the houfe of commons, was a motion for 
repealing the feptennial aft, and for the more frequent 
meeting and calling of parliaments. Many judiciouis 
arguments were broug|it for and againft it. The mi- 
niftry alledged that the mcreafe of papifts and Jacobites 
rendered it dangerous to weaken the hands of govern- 
ment. They challenged the oppofition to produce one 
4nftance, in which the leaft encroachment had been 
made on the liberties of the people ; and they defied 
the moft ingenious malice tto prove, that his prefent 
majefty had ever endeavoured to extend any branch of 
the prerogative, beyond its legal bounds. In oppofi- 
tion to this, many warm, nervous, and pathetic remon- 
ftrances were urged in favpur of the motion. It was 
fuppreffed by dint of numbers. 

In 1 736, the marriage of Frederic, prince of Wale^, 
with the princefs of SaxerGotha, w^s celebrated. Upon 
this occafion Mr. Pulteney moved for an addrefs of 
congratulation to his majefty ,; and was fupported by 
Mr. George Littleton, and Mr. William Pitt, who 
ieized this opportunity of pronouncing elegant pane* 
gyrics on the prince of Wales and his amiable con- 
fort. Thefe two young members foon diftinguilhed 
themfelves in the houfe by their eloquence and fuperior 
talents. 

The beginning of the year 1737 was diftinguiflied 
by a rupture in the royal family, oecafioned by th^ 
prince of Wales carrying away the princefs of Wales, 
then near her time, fromi Hampton-court, wlicre their 
majefties refided, to St, James's^ where fhe was that 

R^ night 
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night delivered of Augufta, now princefs of Bninfwick. 
On the 2oth of November, died queen Caroline, irl 
the 55th year of her age. Thef diffention ftill fubfift- 
ed between the prince of Wales and his father, who 
ordered the lord chamberlain to fignify publicly; that 
no perfon who vifited the prince, ihould be admitted' 
to ttie court at St. James's. 

In 1738, the princefs of Wales was delivered of a 
fon, who was baptized by the name of George, and is 
now king of Great Britain. His birth was celebrated 
with uncommon rejoicings, and numerous addrelTes 
were prefented to the king upon the occafion. But 
the prince of Wales ftill laboured under the difplea- 
fure of his majefty, and lived like a private gentleman, 
cultivating the virtues of focial life. 

When the feffion of parliament opened, the king, in 
his fpeech, informed his people, that a convention had 
been concluded and ratified between him and the king 
of Spain; who hadobligecj himfelf to make repara- 
tion to the Britifh fubjeds for their lotTes, by certain 
ftipulated payments. This famous convention, which 
was concluded at the Pardo, on the 14th of January, 
caufed great debates in both houfes. In the houfe of 
commons, the' two contending parties fummoned their 
whole force for the approaching difpute. On the day 
appointed for confidering the convention, 400 mem- 
bers had taken their feats by 8 in the morning. All 
the officers and adherents of the prince of Wales join- 
ed the oppofition ; and he himfelf fat in the gallery to 
hear the debate. Among m^ny others who fpoke to 
the queftion, Mr. Pitt, with an energy of argument 
and di(Sion, peculiar to himfelf, declaimed againft the 
convention, as infecurcj unfatisfadory, and difhonour- 
able. Sir William Wyndham and Mr. Pulreney 
poured all the thunder of their eloquence againft the 
infolence of Spain, and the conceflions of the Britifh 
miniftry. On the other fide, fir Robert Walpole ex- 
erted 
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ertedall his fortitudie and dexterity, in defence of him* 
felf and his meafures; and an addrefs of thanks to his 
majefty was carried by a fmall majority. To fuch a 
degree of mutual animofity were both parties inflamed, 
that the moft eminent members of the minority ac« 
tually retired from parliament, and were by the na- 
tion in general, revered as martyrs to the liberty of the 
people. In the houfe of lords, the debate was main- , 
tained with equal warmth. Lord Bathurft argued a- 
gainft the articles with his ufualfpirit, integrity, and 
good fenfe. The earl of Chefterfield attacked them 
with all the weight of argument, and all the poignancy 
of fatire. And the duke of Afgyle, no longer a parti- 
zan of the miniftry, inveighed againft them with all 
the fire, impetuofity, and enthuflafm of declamation. 
They were defended by the duke of Newcaftle, the 
tarl of Cholmondeley, lord Harvey, the lord chancel- 
lor, and in particular the earl of Hay, a nobleman of ex- 
tenfive capacity and uncommon erudition. The dif- 
putewas learned, long, and obftinate; but ended in 
favour of the addrefs. 

In 1739, war being declared againft Spain, admiral 
Vernon was fent with a fquadron of (hips to annoy, 
their coniriierce and fettlements in America, when he 
took the town of Porto- Bello, with only 6 (hips. The 
next year, advice was received from admiral Vernon,, 
that he had bombarded Carthagena, and taken Fort 
Chagre. 

The year 1741 was remarkable for an unfuccefsfiil 
expedition of general Wentworth and admiral Vernon 
againft Carthagena, owing to a difagreement which a- 
rofe between them. The mifcarriage of this expedi- 
tion, which had cod the nation an immenfe fum, was 
no fooner known in England, than the kingdom was 
filled with muntiur and difcontent, and the people 
were depreffed in proportion to that fanguine hope by 
which .they had been elevated. The general difcon- 
tent 
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tent- of the ptople had a manifcft influence upon the 
eledion of members for the new parliament. The 
minifter now tottered on the brink of ruin. He knew 
that the piajority of a fingle vote would at any time 
commit him prifoner to the tower, (hould ever the 
motion be made ; and he faw that his fafety could be 
efFe£led by no other expedient than that of dividing the 
oppofition. This he tried In feveral ways, and find- 
ing it fail, -he declared he would never more fit in the 
ht)ufe of commons. The king adjourned the parlia- 
ment for a few days, and in the interim. Sir Robert 
Walpole was created earl of Orford, and refigned all 
his employments. 

The newly created earl, however, foon found means 
to "transfer the popular odium from himfelf, to thofe 
who had profelled themfelves his keeneft adverfaries. 
A coalition took place. Some were gratified with ti- 
tles and of5ces ; and all were affured, that in the ma- 
nagement of affairs, a new fyftem would be adopted, 
according to the plan they themfelves fhould propofe. 

On the 17th of February, the prince of Wales, at- 
tended by a numerous retinue of his adherents, waited 
all his majefty, who received him gracioufly, and or- 
dered his guards to be reftored. This reconciliation, 
■and the change in the miniftry, were celebrated with 
public rejoicings all over the kingdom. 

In 1745, the fon of the old pretender refolved to 
make an effort at gahiing the Bntifh' crown. Being 
furnifhed v/ith fome money, an.! ftill larger proiiiifes, 
from France, he embarked for Scotland on board a 
fmt'ii filiate, accompanied by the marquis of Tulli- 
bardiiiC, and a few other defperatc adventurers. For 
the (. >)iu;5:t;t of the whole Britifh empire, he brought 
with hiiii u ven officers, and a.rms for acco men. He 
laiid^'a oi>. tJK: c -wil ot Lochabar, and was in a little 
tiiiie j:.hKci t.»y i(.n.:c HigMand chiefs, and their vaffals- 
He fooii law haiilcli at the head of 1500 men, and 

invited 
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invited others to join him by manifeftoes, whiich.werje' 
difperfed throughout all the highltnds. The minillry 
was no fooner confirmed of the truth of his arrival, 
than fir John Cope was ordered to oppofe his progrefs. 
Jn the mean time,* the young adventurer marched tp 
Perth, where his father, the chevalier de St. George, 
was proclaimed king of Great Britain. The rebel 
army advanced towards Edinburgh, which they en- 
tered without opppfition. Here, too, the pageantry 
of proclamation was performed. But, though he w^ 
matter of the capital, yet the citadel, which goes by 
the name of the- caiHe, with a good garrifon, undef 
the command of general Gueil, braved ^1 his attempts. 
Sir John Cope, who was now reinforced by two re- 
giments of dragoons, refolved to march towards Edin^- 
burgh, ajid give him battle. The young adventurer 
attacked him near Prefton-Pans, and in a few minutes^ 
totally routed him and his troops.. In this viSory the 
king loft 1500 men, and the rebels not above 80. 

In the mean time, the pretender went forward with 
vigour 'y and, having advanced to Penrith, continued 
bis irruptipn till he came to Manchefter, where he 
pftabliihed his head quarters, and afterwards continued 
.his rout to Derby. He determined, however, once 
more to return to Scotland, where after many attack^ 
^d (kirmiihes, the duke of Cumberland put himfelf 
at the head of the troops at Edinburgh, which confift- 
^d of about 14,000 men. He refolved to come to ^ 
battle as foon as poflible, and marched jQorthward^, 
while the young adventurer retired at his approach. 
The duke advanced to Aberdeen, where he was join- 
ed by the duke of Gordon, and fome other lords. Th« 

A n ^rnAf, Highlanders were drawn up in order 
A. u. 1740. ^j j^^^^,^ ^^ ^j^^ pj^.^ ^f CuUode^, to 

the number pf 8,000 mep. The 4uke marched thi- 
ther, and the battle began on the i6th of April, about 
QW o'clock iin.the afternpon. h\ lef$ tl^ii thirty mu 

* ^ iiutes. 
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nutes, the rebels were totally routed and the field co- 
vered with their deSd bodies. The duke immediately 
after the battle ordered 36 deferters to be executed. 
The rebellion being ouelled, the Jegiflature refolved to 
make examples of tnofe who had been concerned in 
difturbing the peace of the country. Many ,perfons 
who had borne arms in the rebel army were executed 
on Kenfington common, near Lqndon, at Carlifle, at 
Penrith, and at York. The earls x)f Kilmarnock and 
Cromartie, and lord Balmerino, were tried by their 
peers in Weftminfter-hall, and found guilty. Cro- 
martie's life was fpared, but the other two were be- 
headed on Tower^hill. Mr. Ratcliff, the titular earl 
of Derwentwater, foon after fufFered the fame fate ; 
as did lord Lovat, who was turned of fourfcore. A 
few of the rebels obtained pardons, and a confiderable 
number were tranfported to the plantations. 

Meanwhile the flame of war continued to rage on 
the continent, and many were the defeats, the viflories, 
and the negociations whichtook place, till they were 
put a flop to by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1748. The peace was celebrated by fire-works, illu- 
minations, and rejoicings. In which the Englifli, 
French, and Dutch, feemed to difplay a fpiri^of emu- 
lation, in point of tafte and magnificence. 
* In 1751, the kingdom was alarmed with an event, 
which overwhelmed the people with grief and confter- 
nation. His royal highnjfs Frederic prince of Wales, 
in confequfence of a cold caught in his garden at Kew, 
was feized with a pleuritic diforder ; and after a fliort 
illnefs, e5tpired on the aoth day of March, to the un- 
fpeakable affliSion of his royal confort, and the un- 
feigned forrow of all who wiihed well to their country. 

In J 753, while the powers on the continent of Eu- 
rope were employed in ftrengthening their refpeftjve 
intereft, and concerting meafures for preventing any 
interruption of the general tranquillity, matters were 

• faft 
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fall ripening to a frefli rupture bctwccii the fubjeSs of 
Great. Britain and France, in different parts of America^ 

In I754> the ambition and intrigues of the French 
courts by which the Britiih intereft was invaded and 
difturbed on the continent of America, had alfo ex- 
tended itfelf to the Eaft Iiklies, where they endeavour- 
ed to embroil the Englilh company with divers of the 
' nabobs or princes. 

In 1755, preparations for a vigorous naval war werp 
carried on in England, with unparalleled fpirit and 
fuccefs. Admiral Bofcawen, with eleven fliips of the 
line and a frigate, failed in April for the banks pf 
Newfoundland ; and in a few days after his arrival 
there, a French fleet from Breft came to the fame fta- 
tioti, under the command of monfieur de la Mothe* 
The thick fogs which prevail on thefe coafts kept the 
two annaments from feeing each other ; however, two 
of the French fhips, of 64 guns, which had been fepa- 
rated from the reft, were taken after a fmart engage- 
ment, by two Englifti 60 gun fhips. As foon as 
the news of this afiion arrived at Paris, the French 
ambaflador was recalled from London, 

On the 7th of May, 1756, his Britannic majefty de- 
clared war againft France, and fent admiral Byng, 
with a flrong fleet, to the relief of Minorca ; but he 
neglefting to fulfil his inftruftions, the place was loft, 
and he was tried and (hot at Portfmouth. On the^day 
fixed for his execution, about noon, he walked ou\ of 
the great cabin to the quarter deck, where two files of 
marines were ready to execute the fentence. He ad- 
vanced with a firm ftep, and a compofed couhtenar^ce^ 
kneeled on a cufliion, tied one handkerchief over his 
eyes, and dropped the other as a fighal for his execu- 
tioners, who fired a volley fo decifive, that five balls 
pafTed through his body^ and he dropped down dead in 
an inftant. The time in which this tragedy was aSed, 
did not exceed three minutes. Though there appears 

to, 
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to have been fome feverity exercifed upon this occafioa, 
tile example proved of (ingulajr fervice to the nation 
during the enfulng war. 

la order to conciliate the good will of thofe whom 
their conduft had difobliged, and remove, from their 
Qwn fhoulders, part of what future cenfure might en- 
fue, the prefent minifters admitted irito a fliare of the 
adminiftration Mr, Pitt and Mr. Legge, two gentle- 
men efteemed the moft illuftrious patriots, alike diftin- 
guifhed and admired for their fpirit and integrity. 
However much the people were charmed w fth thofe pro- 
motions, the heterogeneous union was not of long con- , 
A D T cT *^'"'^^'^^^* As the new members of ad- 
' 757' miniftration were neither to beperfuad- 
cd, nor intimidated, into any meafures, which they 
thought repugnant to the true intereft of their country, 
they were reprefented to their royal matter as obftinate, 
' imperious, and ignorant, Thefe fuggeftions, artfully 
inculcated, produced the defired effeS. On the 9th 
of April, Mr. Pitt, by his majefty*s command, refign-' 
cd the feals of fecretary of (late, as did Mr. Legge the 
office of chancellor of the exchequer. But the whole 
nation, rifing up as one man, in vindication of perfons 
idolized, and the king being folieited, in a great num- 
.ber of addrefles, to reftore them to their employments; 
his majefty, ever ready to meet half way the wiflies of 
his faithful people, reinftated them in their places, in 
the month of June following, and thereby gave uni- 
verfal fatisfadion. Mr, Fox, who had before prin-^ 
cipally conduced the political machine, was gratified 
with the office of receiver and pay-mafter-general of 
the land forces. Many other alterations were like- 
wife made in the minifterial arrangement. 

During thefe tranfadions, Mr. Clive, one of the 
clerks of the Eaft India company, tliftinguifhed him- 
felf in the Eaft Indies. After obtaining the rank of 
colonel, he had fuch amazing fuccefs, that all the 

towns 
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towfls and factories of the French on the qoaft of Co- 
r6mandel9 except Pondicberry> were, in a few years,, 
taken by the Englifh. 

In 1758, the duke of Marlborough landed near St. 
Maioes in France, burnt many (hips, with a great 
quantity^of naval ftores. Lieutenant-general Bligh and 
captain Howe took Cherbourg, and demolilhed the 
fortifications. Soon after, captaixi Mar(h took Sens- 
gal, and commodore Keppel the ifland of Goree, on 
the coaft of Africa. On the 26th of July, Cape Breton 
was re-taken by general Amherft and admiral Bofca^ 
wen, while fort FronteTiac furrenderedto lieutenantrge*-, 
neralBradftreet, and fort Du Qu^e to general Forbes. 

On the I ft of May, the illand of Gaudaloupe fur- 
lendered to the Englifti. In the fame month, Mari*- 
A r> ' ^fry galante, Santos, and Defeda, became fub- 
^•^- I7S9- jea to Great Britain. On the ift of 
Auguft. was fought the glorious battle of Minden, in 
which about 7,000 Englifli defeated 80,000 of the 
French regular troops. 

The command of the expedition againft Quebec^ 
ihe capital of the French Canada, was. given to general 
Wolfe, a young officer of a true military geniu^i 
Wolfe's courage and perfeverence furmpunted incre- 
4jible. difficulties ; he gained the heights of Abraham^. 
i\ca.r Quebec, where he fought and defeated the French, 
army, but was himfelf killed. As he ftood confpicu- 
OMS in the front of the line, he h^d been aimed at by 
the enemy's markfmen, and received a (hot in the 
wrift„ which^ however, did not oblige him to quit the 
field. Having wrapped a handkerchief round his hand, 
he continued to give orders without the leaft emotion, 
and advanced at the head of the grenadiers, when ano^ 
ther ball unfortunately pierced the breall (^f this young 
hero, who fell in the arms of viftory. Wolfe was a 
national lofs, univerfaUy lamented. 

The affairs of the French being now defperate, and 
R 5 their 
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their credit ruined, -they refolved upon an attempt to 
retrieve all by an invafion of Great Britain ; but, on 
the 1 8th of Auguft, admiral Bpfcawen attacked the 
Toulon fauadron/commanded by M. de la Clue, near 
the Streights of Gibraltar, took three fhips, and burnt 
two. 

On the 2oth of November, fir Edward Hawke de- 
feated the Breft fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, 
ofFthe^iiland of Dumet, in the bay of Bifcay. After 
this engagement, the French gave over all thoughts of 
their intended invafion of Great Britain. In the be- 
ginning of next year, however, captain Thurot, a 
A D hfi French marine adventurer, who with 
' three floops of war had ^alarmed the 
coads of Scotland, and a£lual]y made a defcent at 
Carrickfergus, in Ireland, was, on his return from 
thence, met, defeated, and killed, by captain Elliot, 
the commodore of three (hips inferior in force to the 
Frenchman's fquadron. 

While the arms of Great Britain thus profpeted in 
every quarter of the world, the king, without any pre- 
vious complaint, was fuddenly feized with the agonies 
of death, at his palace of Kenfington. The diforder, 
which occafioned his deceafe, appeared to be a rupture 
of the right ventricle of the heart, whereby a great 
quantity of blood was difcharged through the aperture, 
into the furrounding pericardium. He died in the 
75th year of his age, after a reign of 34 years, diftin- 
guiflied by a variety ot important events. ' The circum- 
ilances, which chiefly marked his public charader, 
were a predile6lion for his native country, and a clofe 
attention to the political interefts of the Germanic 
body. 
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CHAP. I. continued. 

GEORGE 11. was fucceeded byTiis grandfon, o^r^ 
prefent fovereign George III. who upon the ' 
death of his father, Frederic prince of Wales, became 
heir apparent to the throne. His majefty's firft care 
after his acceflion, was to alfemble the parliament, to 
t^rhom he made a fpeech, in which he laid great ftrefs 
upon his being bom and educated a Briton. From this 
endearing expreffiori, and alio from the general tenor 
of the fpeech, the people conceived the rondeft hopes 
of a happy and indulgent reign. 

Mr. Pitt, who had condudied the war with a fpirit 
and fuccefs, never exceeded, if equalled, by any former ' 
minifter, and who, by his penetration and fagSicity,. 
had dived into the defigns and intrigues of the enemy,, 
difcovered a private treaty that had been lately entered 
into between France and' Spain, teriped the family 
compafl. He therefore propofed in council, that a 
fleet ihould be fent to intercept the Spaniih flota,.or to 
block up Cadiz. But this being over- ruled, Mr. Pitt 
and lord Temple, who were the only members to fup- 
port it againft the reft of the council, thought proper 
to refign ; which produced a change in the miniftry.. 
The day after Mr. Pitt refigned the feals, a penfion 
of 3,oool. a year was fettled oahim by his majefty, 
for three lives ; and at the fame time, a title tvas con- 
ferred on his lady, and her iffue. 

Theclofe of the year 1761 left the afFairsol^ all- 
Europe, both military and political, in a very inte- 
refting fituation. The endeavours, which had beea 
madb to bring about a peace, ferved only to increafe 
the animofity of the contending nations. Great Bri- 
tain, in particular, was never in a more doubtful and; 
dangerous fituation ; for at this time flie was engaged. 
in a war, not only with all the great continental pow- 
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ers, but with the moft confiderable part bf the mari- 
time ftrength of Europe. Succefs^ however, conti- 
nued to attend her am s both by fea and land. In the 
rnonth of February, the ifland of Martinique was tak- 
en by rear-admiral Rodney, and general Monckton. 
The furrender of Martinique jvas tollowed by that 
of the iQands of Granada, St» Lucia, and St. 
Vincent. 

An expedition was likewife undertaken againfl Ha- 
vannah, the capital of the ifle of Cuba. The command 
of the navy was given to admiral Pococke, and of the 
laiidTforces, to the earl of Albemarle. This import- 
ant place furrendered to the Britifli dominion on the 
i'4th of Auguft, after a fiege of more than two months. 
So lucrative a conqutft had never before been naade. 
In ready itjoney and valuable merchandize, the plun- 
der did not much fall (hort of three millions^ fterling. 
Ifl the Eaft indies, Manilla, the capital of the Phi- 
lippine iflands, was reduced by adniiral Cotnifli and 
general Draper. The capture of a Spanifli regifter 
iljip, name^d the Hermi(:iie> by two Biitifh frigates, 
added another million fttrling to thefe valuable ac- 
quirements. Thq '^reafiire pailed in triumph through 
Weftminfter, to the Bank, the very hour that the prince 
of Wales was born. 

Lord Bute, w'no, upon the ting's acceflion to the 
throne, had been appointed groom of the ftole, and af- 
A n I 6^* ^^^^^^^^y **^ order to fake a more open 
• 7 • (hare in the conduft of affairs, had ac- 
cepted, the feals as fecfetary of ftate, now fucceeded 
the duke of Newcaftle as firft lord of the treafury. 
This nobleman being coiifidered as the head of the 
whi^ interett, his reiignailon was tollowed by that of 
feveral others, of great rank and influence. 

'In 1763, the preliminaries o\ peace, which, had 
been figned by the Britift and French mi n liters at 
Ftjntainbleu, were fiii4iy ratified oathe loth day of . 
• ' . ' , February. 
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yebruary. 5y this treaty, Great Britain received 
Florida in exchange for the Havannah. Canada, 
Cape-Breton, Tobago, Dominica, St. Vincent, Gre- 
nada, and Senegal, were retained ; but all her other 
conquefts were reflored. 

The political di (Ten fions which firft arofe on the re- 
fignation of Mr. Pitt, and became more violent when 
the duke of Newcaftle retired, now rather increafed 
than abated, , The anti-minifterialifts infifted that the 
peace was inadequate to our fuccefles; and that the 
interefts of the nation had been facrificed, in order to 
render the favourite minifter fecure and permanent 
in his office. On the other hand, the earl of Bute, and 
his friends, as jRrenuoufly maintained, that all the ob- 
jefts for which the war had commenced were obtain- 
ed and confirmed by the peace ; arid that the nation 
was foexhaufted; both with refpeft to men and money, 
that fupplies for carrying on the war another year 
could not be raifed vv^thout involving the country in 
the deepeft diftrefs. The debates in both houfes were 
uncommonly warm upon the fubjedl ; and the oppo- 
lition were diftinguifhed, by the title of the glorious, 
minority. In addition to the popular clamour already 
excited againft lord Bute, on the fcore of favouritifm, 
and on account of the peace, a tax laid on cyder, fulv 
jefl to the laws of excife, occafioned fuch violent at- 
tacks upon him, that he haftily refigned ; and Mr. 
George Greville was appointed, firft lord of the trea- 
lury in his room. 

Many furious papers and pamphlets were at this, 
time publiflied by the parlizans of both fides. - But one. 
of the moft violent of the whole was a periodical pa- 
per entitled The North Briton^ conduftedj it is faid, and; 
principally compofed, by Mr. Wilkes, member for, 
the borough of Aylefbury. The fpeech of his majef-; 
ty to the parliament having been attacked with an in- 
decent freedom in number 45 of this jpaper, the earls, 

of 
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of Halifax and Egremont, fecretaries of ftate, iflued a 
general warrant for apprehending the author, printer, 
and publiflier, of the faid libel. " Mr. Wilkes was ac- 
cordingly fei^ed and fcnt prifoner to the tower. His 
papers alfo were feized at the fame time. But upon 
his being brought up to the court of common pleas^ 
he was releafed, as the court were of opinion that the 
privilege of parliament extended to libels. After 
fighting a duel with Mr. Martin, late fecritary to the 
treafury, whofe charafter he had attacked in his writ- 
ings, Mr. Wilkes thought proper to retire to France. 
During hisabfence, he was expelled the houfe of com- 
mons, for another libel, which they condemned as blaf- 
phemous ; and not appearing to the indidlments pre- 
ferred againft him, he was outlawed. In 1768, he 
returned home, when the fentence of outlawry was 
yeverfed by lord Mansfield in the court of king's-bench, 
and he fubmitted to the fentence of a fine and impri- 
fonment pronounced againft him by the fame court for 
the blafphemous libel. Some time after, however, 
he recovered 4,000!. damages for his imprifonment in 
the tower upon an illegal warrant. 

The moft interefting event to this country, during 
the year 1765, was the pafling the American rfamp 
aft, which firlt kindled the fparksof that conflagration, 
which afterwards enveloped a great part of Europe, 
as well as North America, in its flames. 

The fpirit of party was now become fo general and 
violent, that it was produftive of -frequent changes, 
not only in public men, but in public meafurcs and 
councils. In the month of July, Mr. Greville,' and 
his friends being difmiffed, a new adminiitraiion was 
formed, called the Rockingham admint/iration^ the mar- 
quis being appointed firit lord o\ the trealury. The 
chief bufinefs oi this miniftry was to undo all that thetr 
predeceflbrs had done ; particularly by repealing the 
cyder and Aamp afts. ' 

In 
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' In 1766, another entire change of aAnimftratSii 
took place. The duke of G*afton fucc^eded the 
marquis of Rockingham, as firft lord of the treafury ; 
feveral other alteration^ were made in the inferior de- 
partments of ftate ; and the cuftody of the privy-feal 
was beftowed on Mr. Pitt, now created earl of Chat- 
ham, upon whofe recommendation, it is faid, this mi- 
niftry was formed. The patriotic opinion which had 
been entertained of the late miniftry, was much increafed 
by the difintereftednefs they had (hewn upon quitting 
their offices ; as they retired without fecuring to them- 
felves or friends a place, penfion, or reverfion. On 
the other hand, the prefent procedure of the earl of 
Chatham tended to leflen that popularity of which Jie 
had before enjoyed fo boundlefs a fh^re. 

About this time peace was eftabliftied in the Eaff . 
Indies by lord Clive, who returned the following year, 
A new enemy, however, foon darted up. Hyder Ally,, 
who, from a common foldier had become a prince of 
a large tra£l of territory on the Malabar coaft, in con- 
federacy with the viceroy of Decan^ declared war a- 
gainft the Englifh. The council of Madras fent a 
body of troops under colonel Smith, who obtained a 
complete vi<ftory over therh, when the .viceroy imme- 
diately made peace with the Englilh. Hyder Ally 
took refuge among the mountains, from whence he 
made frequent incurfions. But peace was at laft pro- 
pofed to him, and accepted. 

The flame which had been for fome time kindling 
between Great Britain and her American colonies, 
now began to blaze out. Some duties were laid, dur- 
A D 6S< ^^^ ^^^ '^^ feflion of parliament, on 

• ^* '7 • paper, glafs, and a few other articles, 
to be paid upon their importation into America from 
England. This was confidered as a frefh invafion of 
their chartered rights. The general aflembly came to 
a refolution to diS:ontinue the ufe of all Britiib manu- 

fadluies. 
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faduresy till thefe duties were repealed. In this ref- 
peS they were foon gratified, lout the duty on tea, 
which had been laid on in order to favour the Eaft 
India company, when they made their new agreement 
with governoient, ftill continued, and was the means 
of caufing greater dilturbances than ever in America. 
The breach between' that country and Great; Britain 
grew wider every day. At Bofton, the military hav- 
ing fired upon a mob, for a riot at the cuftom-houfe, 
feveral were killed ; and captain Pfeilon, being tried 
for the murder, was. acquitted by the jury, compofed 
of houfekeepers in the town. 

' A panic feems to have feized the mini dry on this oc^ 
Cafion^ and a great number of refignations took place. 

To the aftonilhraent of the whole nation, among 
thefe was that of the duke of Grafton, who refigned 
his office of firlt lord of the treafjiry, and was fucceed- 
cd by lord North, already chancellor oi the ex- 
chequer, , 

In 1772, a myftcr^)us and bloody fcene was exhi- 
bited in Denmark, which ftill continues in its original 
darknefs and obfcufity. The tollovving are fome gf 
tlie faAs attending u. The whole fovereign powei; 
Being engrofledbyAhe king's mother-in-law, the queen 
do\vager, and his half-brother, priuce Trcderick, the 
counts Stfuenfee and Brahdi, his majeity's two primji-j 
pie favourites. Were tried for high trLafon, condemned, 
and beheaded. The queeurconfort, Matilda, fifter to . 
his Britannic majeity, very narrowly efcaped with her 
life. Slie was confined for fome t^me, and afterward^i 
obliged to leave the kingdom ; upon which (he retired^ 
to the caftle of Zdl,. in the eledurate of Hanover, 
where Ihe kept a melancholy court, and died in May, 
1775^ after a few days illnefs, in the 23rd year of her 

^&^ . . . 

Diforjders and difcontents continiied to prevail, and, 
tyery d^jO;ii]Cieaie, in 4U the American colonies.' 

The 
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A D tnn±. '^^^ Americans who formed th? block- 
: 774- ade of Bofton, having thought proper to 
crcft works on an eminence called Bunker's- hill, 
which commanded the town and harbour, general Gage 
fent a body of troops, confifting of 2^000 men, tinder 
the command of major-general Howe, and brigadier- 
general Pigot to diflodge them. After i moft obftinatp 
and bloody conflift, in which the lofs of the king's 
troops amounted to upwards of 1,000 men, the Ame- 
ricans were driven from their poil, and the works def- 
troyed. During the adion, Charles-town, a place 
adjacent, and which is feparated from Bofton by the 
river Charles, was fct on nre, and burnt to the ground. 
Whether this was efFefled by carcalles thrown from 
the fhips^ or by the troops, is uncertain. As foon as 
the hews of the battle of Bunker's-hill reached the 
congrefs, they appointed George Wafliingtoni efq. a 
gentleman of affluent fortune in Virginia, and who ha^ 
acquired confiderable military experience in the com^- 
mand of different bodies of the provincials, during the 
lafl war, to be general and commander in chief of all 
the American forces. 

In 1776, Bofton was bombarded and evacuated,- 
when general Wafliington took poffeflion of it, and 

feneral Howe removed hi^ tropps to Halifax, In 
uly, a fruitlefs attack was made upon Charles-town, 
in which the Englifli fufFered confiderably. About' 
this time, geijeral Howe landed, drove the Americans 
out of Long ifland, who abandoned New York to the 
Britiih forces. Offers of reconciliation were now 
made by Howe, and rejcfted. Sir Peter Parker and 
general Clinton took Rhode Ifland, and the Englifli 
alfo made fome incurfions intojhe Jerfeys. General 
Wafhington foon after furprifed and took prifoners 
above 900 of the Heffian troops, in our fervice, with 
feveral ftands of arms. 
In 1777, there were twoailions between the gene- 
rals 
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rals Howe and Wafliington, and Philadelphia furrcn'- 
dered to the king's troops. A plan was now fotmed 
for invading the revolted colonies by way of Canada, 
and general Burgoyne undertook the expedition ; but 
after many difficulties, and fome defperate aftions, this 
army was obliged to furrender themfelves prifoners of 
war to Gates and Arnold. Our expedition up the 
north river was more fuccefsful, under Clinton and 
Vaughan ; the former of whom, foon after, fucceeded ge- 
neral Howe as commander in chief, and, after evacuat- 
ing Philadelphia, retreated with his army to New York. 
,In 1778, the French entered into an alliance with 
the Thirteen United Colonies; and as affairs wore fo 
gloomy an afpe£t, the earl of Carlifle, Mr. Eden, and 
governor Johnfon, were fent as commiflioners to treat 
of peace ; but the hour was paft, and the terms were 
rcjefted with difdain. The war was carried on with 
mutual animofity, ahd the whole of Georgia was re- 
duced by the Bifitiih forces. Hoftilities next commen- 
ced with France; and the Englilh admiral Keppel 
c^ngaged the French fleet under count D'Orvilliers. 
Not a (hip was taken on either fide ; and, upon fome 
cenfure being pafledon vice-admiral fir Hugh Pallifer*5 
conduA, he applied to Keppel for redrefs, which was 
denied. He then exhibited articles of accufation 
againft Keppel, who was tried, and honourably ac- 
quitted ; and there the farce ended. 

In 1780, fir George Rodney, with a large fleet, 
captured five Spanifli fliips of the line, one of which 
was loft by bemg driven on fliore, and another was 
blown up. In America, general Clinton took poffef- 
fion of Charles-town, while colonel Tarletpn acquired 
fame, by his conduft in feveral flcirmiflies. The exe- 
cution of major Andre, adjutant-general to the Britifli 
forces, who was taken in difgulfe within the American 
lines, and condemned as a fpy,'will always be remem- 
bered with regret. 

In 
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In 1781, a defperate engagement' happened off the 
Dogger-bank, between a fquadron of Englifli (hips, 
under admiral Hyde Parker, and an equal number, of 
Dutch Ihips, commanded by admiral Zoutman. The 
aflion was maintained for three hours and forty mi- 
nutes, with equal gallantry on both fides ; but to whom 
the viAory belonged feems to remain doubtful. /The 
Dutch fhips bore away for the Texel, with their con- 
voy, and the Englifli fliips were too much difabled to 
follow them. 

Not long after, earl CornwalHs gained a viSory 
over general Green, near Guildford, in North Caro- 
lina. The day, however, was now haftily arriving, 
in which Britain was to give up all hopes or ever con- 
quering America ; for foon after, De Graflc reached 
the Chefapeak, and, before admiral Graves could at- 
tack him, general Wafliington, with his affiftance, 
furrounded earl Cornwall is's army, who were obliged 
to furrender prifoners of war to the combined forces of 
France and America. 

The conftant majorities in favour of lord North now 
A D nS^ began to diminifli, and the adminiftration 
* ' * loit ground upon every important quef- 
tion ; till, on the §th of March, lord John Cavendilh 
having moved feveral fefolutions as accufations of the 
miniftry, and thefe being rejefted on a divifion, but by 
a very fmall majority, lord North fignified his intention 
of refigning; and, on the 20th, declared he was no 
longer minifter. A complete and radical change took 

Elace in adminiftration. ^The marquis of Rocking- 
am was appointed firft lord of the treafury, iti the 
room of lord North ; lord John Cavendifli, chancellor 
of the exchequer ; the earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox, 
principal fecretaries of ftate \ Mr. Burke, pay-mafter ^ 
of the forces ; lotd Camden, prefident of the council ; 
the duke of Richmond, mafter of the ordnance ; and 
admiral Keppel, firft lord of the admiralty. Sa^h 

meafures 
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fucafuies bcin^ immediately taken, as tended to effec- 
tuate a general peace, negociations were opened for 
that purpofe at Paris. 

But the death of the marquis of Ro'ckingham, which 
happened on the firft of July following, threw the ca- 
binet into confufion. He was fucceeded by the earl 
of'Shelburne, whofe appointment gave fo much offence 
to fome of his colleagues, that Mr. Fox, lord John 
Cavendifh, Mr. Burke, and two or three more, im- 
mediately refigned their places, Mr. T. TownfenJ 
was made fecretary of ftate, in the room of Mr. Fox ; 
and Mr. William Pitt, fon to the late earl of Cha- 
-tham, who, though at a very early time of life, ha^ 
already greatly diitinguiihed himfelf in parliament, 
was prevailed upon, at this very critical period, to ac- 
cept the of&ce of chancellor of the exchequer, ifi the 
room of lord John Cavendifh. 

The grand work of peace was, however, carried oi^ 
by the prefent miniflry ; and a provifional treaty with 
America figned at Paris, by which the colonies were 
acknowledged to be ** free, fovereign, and indepen- 
dent ftates." Such was the end of the contefl between 
Great Britain and the American colonies ; a contefl in 
which the former had expended upwards of one hun- 
dred millons of money, together with many thoufand 
valuable lives, and had obtained nothing in return but 
difgrace and lofs of territory. 

Gibraltar, which had long been ipvefled by the Spa- 
niards, ftiir continued to be vigoroufly befieged ; and 
the reputation of the Britifh arms was there nobly 
fuftained by general Elliot. That gallant governor 
bad frequently permitted the hefieged, without inter- 
ruption, nearly to bring their works to perfe£tion, and 
then almofl totally demolifhed them. The Spaniards, 
therefore, on the 13th of September, made a very for- 
midable attack upon the fortrefs, with ten large bat- 
tering fhip?,* from 600 to 1400 tons burden, under the 

command 
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command of admiral Moreno. A heavy*cannonading 
was tept up on both Tides, liU at length the ffiips were 
fet on fire by red-hot balls from the baftions, and then 
totally deftrbyed by the gun*boats, under the cdndu£t of 
captain Roger Curtis. 

Among the lofles fuftained by Great Britain, during 
this year, werethofc of the ifland of Minorca, and the 
province of Weft Florida. The Britiih navy alfo fuf- 
fered greatly through various accidents. The Ville dc 
Paris, lie Glbrieux, le Heftor, and the Ramilies, all 
foundered at fea> in their return from the Weft Indies; 
and the Royal George, of loo guns, was overCet and 
funk, through mifmanagement, at Spithead. Admiral 
Kempenfelt, a very brave and meritorious officer, and 
upwards of 700 perfons, periflied in her. 

On the 20th of January, 1783, the preliminary ar- 
ticles of peace between Great Britain* France, and 
Spain, were figned at Verfailles by the refpeftive mi- 
nifters of thole courts. But the general pacification 
was not completed during the adminiftration of lord' 
Shelburne. For when the terms of peace underwent 
a fcruthiy in the houfe of commons, they were fo fe- 
verely cenfured, that the miniftry, of which that noble- 
man was the head, found thcmfelves, obliged to give 
way to the fuperior parliamentary intereil of Mr. Fox 
and lord North, who had by this time formed that fa- 
mous coalition, which has been fo much the fubjeft of 
tvonder and reprobation. The duke of Portland was 
promoted to be firft lord of jhe treafury ; lord North 
and Mr. Fox were appointed fecretaries of ftate ; lord 
John Cavendifli was made chancellor of the exchequer ; 
lord Keppel, firft lord of the admiralty ; lord Stormont, 
prefident of the council ; and the earl of J^girlifle, 
keeper of the privy leal. 

About this period, intelligence was received from 
the East Indies, that a peace had been concluded with 
the Mahrattas j an event which prbmifed ari interval 

of 
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of ftabiHty to our affairs in the Eaft. This favourable 
circumilance was foon followed J)y the death of Hydcr 
Ally, whofe enterprifing fpirit^ and vigour of mind, 
were eminent; and who was animated againft the 
Englifti with an hoftility the moft rooted and incurable. 

The terms of the peace being finally adjufted and 
eftablr(hed> the definitive treaties between all the con- 
tending powers, Great Britain, France, Spain, Ameri- 
ca, and Holland, were figned on the 3d of September. 
They were foon after ratified ; and on the 6th of Oc- 
tober, peace was proclaimed with the ufual folemni- 
ties ip the cities of London and Weftminfter. At the 
conclufii^n of the war, the national debt amounted to 
the enormous fum of two hundred and forty millions 
fterling; and the annual intereft of the fame to nine 
millions. 

As foon as peace was concluded, the next objeft 
that engaged the attention of the miniftry, was the 
ftate of our affairs in India. Mr. Fox brought in a 
bill, propofing no lefs than to take from the diredors 
and proprietors of the Eaft India company, the entire 
management of their territorial and commercial affairs, 
and obliging them to deliver up their books of accounts, 
and the whole of their property, to certain commiffion- 
crs therein appointed. In its progrefs through the 
hoi^ife of commons, the company petitioned againft the 
bill, and were heard by their counfel, who urged, that 
it was an invafion of private property, as well as a 
violation of public faith, and was therefore difhonour- 
able, impolitic, and unjuft. But the moft formidable 
antagonist it met with in that houfe, was Mr. Pitt, who, 
, with his ufual force of argument, objefied to it, as being 
an annihilation of the charter of the company, and 
calculated to eftablilh a new and unconftitutional in- 
fluence. Notwithftanding this, through the intereft 
of the coalefced parties, it was carried ip the houfe of 
commons. 

In 
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In the houfeof lords, however, the bill wa$ rejcScd 
by a majority of 19. The king immediately deter- 
mined upon the removal of the miniftry, and the feals 
were demanded of the fecreiaries of Aate at 12 o'clock 
at night. The places of firft lord of the trcafury and 
chancellor of the exchequer were conferred on Mr. 
William Fitt ; lord Gower was appointed prefident df 
the council j the duke of Rutland, keeper of the privy- 
feal ; and the marquis of Carmarthen and lord Sydney^ 
fecretaries of ftate ; the great feal, which had been 
held in commiffion, was reSored to lord i"hurlow. 

Early in 1784, his majefty thought proper to diflblve 
the parliament. Never was any decifion mofe full 
and explicit than that which was given by the people 
of England, at the prefent general eledion, in favour 
of the popularity or Mr. Pitt, who, upon the opening 
of the new parliament, framed a bill for the regula- 
tion of the Eafl: India company, in oppofition to that 
of Mr. Fox, lately rejefted. By this bill they were 
made fubjedl to a board of controul, confiding of five 
commiflioners appointed by the king. 

In the Eaft Indies, the campaign of 1783 turned 
out fuccefsful i which was chiefly owing to the death 
of the celebrated Hyder Ally. But tht company foon 
after found a formidable enemy in his fucc^flbr. 
Tippoo Saib, a perfon whofe charaSer was equally 
great and fplendid. This chief defeated the Britifh 
anny, under general Matthews, in a bloody and deci- 
fivc engagement, foon after the command devolved 
upon him ; he likewife gained many other advantages* 
A treaty, however, was at length agreed upon between 
him and the company. 

The year 1785 was alfo a period of political con- 
tention. Mr. Pitt prefented to the houfe a firing of 
propofitions, tending to fettle the commerce of Eng- 
land and Ireland, on a mutual and equitable footing. 
They met with great oppofition in both houfes ; and, 

though 
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though they with difficulty pafled, they were fo increaf- 
ed and mutilated, as to retain hardly anything of their 
original form. On being Yent over to Ireland, they 
met with great oppofition in that kingdom, and were 
foon thrown out with contempt, both countries con- 
Udering them as deftruQive to their own intereft. 

In 1786, a kill was brought into parliament by Mr. 
Pitt, to form a finking fund of one million annually, 
to be vefted in commilTioners, and to be applied to the 
redu£tion of the national debt ; which paffed both hou- 
fes, and received the royal affent. 

Much about the fame time, a treaty of commerce 
and navigation between his Britannic majefty, and the 
moft Chriftian king was figned at Verfailles, by Mr. 
Eden, and the count, de Vergennes. By this treaty, 
which was of a new and moft extenfive nature, an 1n- 
tercourfe was eftabliflied between France and Great 
Britain, on the 'bafis of reciprocal advatages. Duties 
were lowered, and privileges and rights granted to the 
manufadluring and trading fubjeSs of each kingdom, 
that had hitherto never been known between them. 

In 1787, Mr. Beaufoy, member for Great Yar^ 
mouth, made amotion, at the requeft of the diflenting 
congregations in and about London, for taking into 
confideration the repeal of the corporation and teft 
afts j which, after a long debate, paffed in the nega- 
tive, 100 ayes, to 178 noes. 

In 1788^ the king was feized with a violent diforder, 
and continued ill a long time with very little hopes of 
recovery. In December, the parliament met, when 
both houfes turned their thoughts towards the appoint- 
ment of a regent, diiriijg his majefty's incapacity to 
, aflume the third branch of the legiflature, which was 
now extindl. Upon this fubjefl, a warm debate took 

Elace in the houfe of commons, wherein it was urged 
y Mr. Fox, and the other adherents to the caufe of 
the prince of Wales, that his royal bighnefs has as 

clear 
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clear and exprefs. a right tp exercife the fovereign* 
power, during the'illnefs and incapacity of his^ajef- 
ty, as if. his royal parent had undergone a natural de- 
ceafe. On the other iide, it was afferted, that in cafe 
of the Interruption of the perfonal £xercife of the roy- 
al authority, it belonged to the other branches oJF the 
legiflature, tq provide for the temporary exercife of 
the royal authority in fuch a manner as they fhould 
think requifite; and that, unlefs by their declfiony the 
prince of Wales had no right, ftriSly fpeaking, to 
aflume the government.. 

During the courfe of this debate, Mr. Pitt, the 
chancellor of exchequer, made ufe of the follgwirig 
emphatic expreflions. He maintained, that it would 
appear from every precedent, and from every page of ' 
our hiftory, that \a aflert fuch a right in the prince of 
Wales, or any one elfe, independent of the decifton of the 
two houfes of parliament, was little lefs than treafon to 
the cmjlitution of the country: from which he drew this 
conclufion, thai the prince of fVales had no more right t9 
exercife the powers of government y than any other perf on in 
thefe realms. 

On the 1 6th of. January, 1789, a refolution was 
carried, but not without great oppofition, " That his 
royal highnefs the prince of Wales fhould be empow- 
ered to exercife and adminifter the royal authority, ac- 
, cording to the laws aijd conftitution of Great Britain, 
in the name, and on behalf of his majefty, under the 
ftyle and title of regent of the kingdom ; and to ufe, 
execute, and perform all authorities, prerogatives, afls 
of government, and adminiftration of the fame,/«^V^ 
to fuch limitations and exceptions asfhall be provided J 

On the 1 8th of February, however; the report giv^ 

en by the phyficians was, " that his majefty continued 

to- advance in his recovery," Upon the receipt of this 

information, which feemed to diffufe a general joy 

. through every rank, as foon as the houfe.of lords met 

* S on 
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on the following day, the lord chanceNor, acquainted 
jthe houfe, that (iiice hi§ majeliy's phyficians had pro- 
nounced him to be in a Itate of convalefcence, the ac- 
counts of his majelly's progreffive improvement had in- 
creafed from day to day ; and the intelligence was that 
rfay.fo favourable, that he conceived every noble lord 
would agree with him in acknowledging, that it would 
.be indecent and improper to go on with the proceed- 
ings in which they were engaged, under the prefent 
circumftances, when the principle of the bill might 
. pdflibl^' be entirely done away. The houfe w^s ac- 
cordingly adjourned from time to time, till the loth of 
March, when a commiffian, figned by the king's own 
hand, was iflued to open the feflion of parliament. 
A fpecdi was thereupon made in his name by the lord 
chancellor ; and addreile^ being, in return, voted both 
to his majefty and the queen, the regency bill was up- 
on motion difcharj^ed. . . 

The 23rd of May being appointed by royal procla- 
mation as a day of general thankfgiving, on account of 
,his majefty *s recovery, deeply impreffed with the fig^ 
nal mercy he had received, the king went publicly to 
St. Paul's, accompanied by the queen, the royal family, 
both houfes of parliament, the great officers of ftate, 
and the whole corporation of London, in order to re^ 
turn Aanks to God. The univerfal gov and loyalty 
which pervaded the cities of London and Weftminfter, 
and the grandeur of the fpedacle, exhibited on this 
joyful occafion, are Scarcely to be defcribed or con- 
ceived. The whole was conduced with the greateft / 
order and regularity, and an uncommon decorum was 
i^bferved in the behaviour of the lower ranks* 
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CHAPm I. concluded. 

IN the month of June, 1789^ one of the moft unex- 
pc6led revolutions took place in France, that ever 
happened in the political hemifphere of Europe, in 
which the intereft and commerce of England are ma- 
terially concerned. Ofi that day, the French king 
was diverted of all his,abfolute authority, and reduced 
to one of the moft limited monarchs in feurope. The 
Baftile, that den of flavery and cruelty, was fo effeft- 
ually demoliftied by the populace, as literallytnot to 
leave one ftone upon another. All the unhappy ftate 
prifoners, many of whom had languiflied for years ifi 
this execrable abode, were now fet at liberty. Among 
the number^ was lord Mazarine, an I rift nobleman, 
who had been confined there for debt near 30 years. 
The national affembly, who were chofen by the people, 
took from the king the power of making war and 
peage, and abolifhed all titles of peerages, it bfeing 
their opinion, that no diftinSions Ihould be known, 
but fuch as arife from virtue, genius, afld merit. 

On the 14th of July, a folemn feftival was held at 
Paris, when the French monarch made a formal fur- 
. py render of that power, which is dangerous 

^790' in the hands of any fingle man. From 
this day, he was no longer to be confidered as the ab- 
folute tyrant, but as the father and fervant of his peo- 
|)le. On the above day, in the field of Mars, he took 
a folemn oa(h to abide by the new conftitution, as pre- 
fcribed by a decree of the national affembly. But not- 
withftanding the folemn oath he had taken, the king 
foon afterwards endeavoured to make his efcape to the 
German dominions, when he was flopped on the bor- 
ders of Flanders, brought back to Paris, and clofely 
guarded in one of the royal palaces. Irf the mean 
time, the national affembly drew up a new code of 
laws, piefented them to the king, who figned them, 

and 
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and for a time allayed the tumiihs in that kingdom. 

In 1 791, a dangerous riot took place at Birming- 
ham. A public meeting having been announced to 
commemorate the anniverfary of the French revolu- 
tion, at the hotel, in Temple Row, a number of per- 
fons repaired thither for that purpofe ; at laft a mob 
affembling in the evening, deftroyed all the. windows 
of the building, demoliflied Dr. Prieftley's chapel, his 
houfe at Fair Hill, and. feveral other houfes. The 
do£lor's grand philofophical apparatus, his extcnfive 
and valuable library, together with his,manufcripts and 
furniture, were all committed to the flames'.. The 
riots continued 5 or 6 days, during which time, the 
mob, being reinforced by many thoufands from the 
neighbouring country, razed to the ground, and redu- 
* ced to aflies a great number of fine edifices. 

In 1792, lord Cornwallis made an advantageous 
peace with Tippoo Saib in the Eaft Indies, and receiv- - 
ed the two fons of the tyrant, as hoftages. Leopold, 
emperor of Germany, died this year ; and the king of 
Sweden was (hot at a mafquerade, by one of his own 
fubjefts. On the loth of Auguft there was a dreadful 
engagement at the Thuilleries, The Swifs guards 
were* vanquifhed and maffacred, while the king and 
royal family were compelled to take refuge in the na- 
tional aflembly. On the 2nd of September, a terrible 
infurreftion happened at Paris, when the prifonswere 
forced open, and all the Hate prifoners and confined 
prierts, maflacred. 

The French convention havirjg decreed the aboli- 
tion of royalty, and the formati/m of a republic, re- 
folved that their king, Lewis XVI. ihouid be tried be- 
fore them. The tiial accordingly took place, and this 
tribunal, which abfurdly exercifed at once theineora- 
patrblexhara<Slers of accufers*, profecutors and judges, 
condenined* the unfortunate monarch, who was pub- 
licly beheaded on the arflrof January 1793. 

. On 
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On the I ft of February, the French declared- war 
againft England and Holland.' In the courfe of the 
fumraer, Valencienneg furrendered to th'6 duke of 
York, and Toulcn to Lord Hood; but the latter 
place was afterwards ev^v^iated. 

About this time Paris prefented a fcene of hdrrprs, 
unparalleled in the hiftory of civilized nations. / Nu- 
merous executions took place, not only of individuals, 
but whole families fufpeded of difafFe£lion to thfe rul- 
ing power, which was now chiefly in the hands of 
Maximilian Robefpierre, a man rifen from obfcurity, 
and known only for his crirties^ Among the illuftri- 
ous viSims of his cruelty was the helplefs and unof- 
fending queen, who periflied by the guillotine, on the 
1 6th of OSober, in thfe 38th year of her age. Her 
fufferings had been previoufly aggravated by the mock- 
ery of, a trial. / • 

On the ift of June, 1794,. lord Howe defeated the 
French grand fleet, took 6 fail of the line, and funk 3. 
The Corficans, foon after, acknowledged George 
III. as king of Corfica, and accepted of a new conftt - 
tution. Towards th^ end of July, Robefpierre and his 
party were overthrown at Paris, and himfeif with 20 
others guillotined. 

In 1795, Holland was over-run by the French, 
when the ftadtholder and his family fled for refuge to 
this country, and had apartments alfigned to them in 
Hampton-coun palace. 

The trial of Warren Haftings, efq. at the bar of the 
houfe of lords, which commenced in 1788; now clofe'd, 
the court having fat 149 days, with intervals of long 
adjournments. Mr. -Haftings was acquitted. 

In 1796, admiral Elphinftone captured a large 
Dutch fleet und^r admiral Lucas, at th^ Cape of Good 
Hope, without firing a gun, when the Dutch f pice 
iflands furrendered to the Englifli, 

On the 29th of Deceinber, lord Malinn)ury, who had 

beeo. 
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been fcnt to negociatc a peace with France, arrived in 
London, having been compelled to quit Paris in 24 hours. 

In 1797, admiral fir John Jervis, with 15 fail, de- 
feated the Spanifli fleer, conlifting of 27 fail of the 
line, and 9 trigates, off Cape St, Vincent's, and took 
4 fhips of the line. He Was, in confequence, created 
carl St. Vincent. 

On the 1 2th of May, an alarming mutiny broke out 
on board the fleet at Sheernefs. ' The mutineers block- 
ed up the entrance of the Thames, hoifted bloody flags, 
and compelled all thefhips of war in tlie Medway and 
at tbe Nore to join the flag of revolt. The mutiny 
fpread into the fquadron of admiral Duncan, moll of 
whofe flitps left him' and jpined the mutineers at the 
Nore. Several of them were now tak«n into cuftody, 
when Parker, the leader, and fome of his co-delegates, 
were executed. 

On the nth of Odober, admiral Duncan defeated 
the Dutch fleet, and captured their admiral, vice-ad- 
miral, and 9 fliips of the line, for which he was cyrea- 
ted a vifcount. 

In 1798, the French entered Rome, and planted the 
tree of liberty before the capitol. They likewife over- 
ran Switzerland. On the 7th of July, Bonaparte 
landed, at Alexandria, in Egypt. But on the 'ift of 
Auguft, lord Nelfon gained a figpal vidory over the 
French fleet at the mouth of the Nile. 
' In 1799, the queftion of the union of Great Britain 
and Ireland was carried in both the Irifli houfes, viz. 
in the lords by a majority of 32, and in the commons 
by a majority of 2. In the courfe of the following 
year it was agreed to in Britain. 

In September, 14,000 troops embarked at Deal, for 
Holland, as did alfo the duke of York, prince William 
of Gloucefter, and lord Chatham. The expedition, 
however. Was urifuccefsful. 

In 1800, the Ruffian ambafl'ador left this country 

. under 
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under the paffport granted for a courier. An < 
on Englifli^ (hips fpon after took place at Cronftatu. 
when 130 veffels were feized. In reference to this ex- 
traordinary condud, the Peterlburgh court gazette 
publifhed the following order: ** Whereas. we have 
learned that the ifland of Malta, lately \n the poffeflion of 
the Fr^ch, has been furrendered to th^ Englifli troops, 
but as it is yet uncertain whether the agreement 
entered into on the 30th of December, 1798, will be 
fulfilled, according to which this ifland, after its cap- 
ture, is to be reftored tothe^order of St. Johnof Jeru- 
faiem, of which his majefty, the emperor of all the 
Ruffias, is grand mafter, his imperial majefly, being 
determined to defend his rights, has been pleafed to 
command that an embargo ihall be laid on all Englifli 
fliips in the ports of .his empire, till the above mention- 
ed conventioo fhall be fulfilled.'* 

Much about the fame time an attempt was made on 
the life of Bonaparte, as he was going to the opera^ 
by an explofion of gunpowder, whenfome of the Cpn- 
fpirators were put to^death, and 120 banifhed. 



CHAP. II. 

ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY* 

DURING the reign of queen Anne, a complaint 
w^s made to the houfe of commons of two fer- 
mons preached and publiflied by Dr. Sacheverel, rec- 
tor of Si. Saviour's, Southwark, as containing pofitions 
contrary to the principles of the revolution, to the 
prefent government, and to the proteftant fviccejiion. 
Sacheverel was a clergyman, of narrow intelleSs, and 
an oyer-heated imagination. He had acquired fome 
popularity among thofe who diftinguifhed themfelves 
by the name of high churchmen, 'and took all occa- 
fiLons> to vent his animofity againft the diflenters". The 

houfe 
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houfe having confidered of the complaint, ordered the 
doSor to be taken into cuftody, and impeached him 
at the bar of the houfe of lords. Upon tnis occafion, 
the tories were not idle. They boldly affirmed that the 
whigs, who, they faid, had formed a defign to pull 
down^he church, only intended by the-preftnt profe-, 
cution to try their ftrength before they would proceed 
openly to the execution of their proje<9:, andthe doc- 
tor was confequently confidered as the champion of 
the. high party. The eyes of the whole kjngdom 
were turned upon this extraordinary trial. It iafted 
three weeks, during which all other bufinefs was fuf- 
pended ; and the queen herfelf was every day prefent, 
though in quality of a private fpeftator, A vaft mul- 
titude conftantly attended him to and from Weftmin- 
fter-hall> flriving to kifs his hand, and praying for his 
deliverance, as if he had been a martyr and confeffor.. 
'The queen's fedan was befet by the populace, exclaim- 
ing, " God blefs your majefty and the church. We 
hope your majefty is for Dr. Sacheverel." The mob 
deltroyed feveral . meeting houfes, and plundered the 
dwelling houfes of many eminent diflenters. After 
obftinate difputes, and much' virulent altercation, 

> Sacheverel was found guilty. Several peers, however, 
entered "a proteft againft the decifion, which was, that 
he fliould be prohibited from preaching for three years, 
and his two fermons be burnt by the hands of the com- 
mon hangman. The lenity of the fentence was in a 
great meafure owing to the dread of popular refent- 
raenf. The doftor's friends confidered it as a vic- 
tory obtained over the whig faSion, and they celebra- 
ted their triumph with bonfires and illuminations. 
In 1780, in confequence of fome indulgencies lately 
granted by the parliament to Roman Catholics, a great 
concourfe of people, amounting, it is fuppofed, to 

' 60,000, wearing blue cockades, aflembled - in St. 
George's fields, in order to petition the tWQ houfes a- 

gainfl 
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gainft tKefe marks of lenity. From thence they pro- ^ 
^teeded by different routs, in a quiet and orderly man- 
Ber,,to Palace-yard, where, being augmented by a great 
number of defperadoes, and evil defignihg. petlons, 
who put cockades in their hats, and cried, ** No po- 
pery," with an intent to rob and commit outragesj^ 
undei* the fandlion of the aflbciations, a riot enfued. 
A lawlefs mob, for feveral days, paraded the ftreets, > 
pulling down houfes, fetting open prifons, releafmg the 
prifoners, burning houfes, ftealmg the efiedls, and ex- 
torting money from the inhabitants,; till the military 
put a ftop to their outrages, by firing upon them, and 
taking great numbers into cuttody. The ringleaders 
were afterwards tried, condemned, and hanged upon 
the feveral fpots where they had committed their de» 
predations. The moft 'fingular of thefe tranfadtions, 
was their fetting fire to the prifons of the fleet, the 
king's bench, and Newgate ; and the moft alarming^ 
. of their attempts, that which they made on thje bank 
of England, with an avowed defign to plunder it, and ' 
to deftroy the books. Lord George Gordon was af- 
terwards tried for having coUefled this adembly ; but 
as it appeared that he was aftuated rrierely by religious 
principles, aod had never encouraged the 'mob to com- 
mit, nor even expefted they would commit, any out- 
rage, he was acquitted. 

Fanaticifm is not yet wholly bani(hed from the earth, 
and ambition (till lefs* This rnfiirreftion is a proof, that 
it is eafy to ftir up the pebple with the cry. Religion is in 
danger. Who knows what the confequence of fuch a 
tumult might have been, if inftead of a lord George 
Gordon, it had been headed by another Cromwell. 

This obferVationis corroborated by the late riots of 
Birmingham, when the cry. Great is Diana of the 
EphefianSf excited the mob to burn the houfts of inof- 
fenfive citizens, deftroy their meeting-houfes, and offer 
violence to their perfons. 

Ss The 
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The eftabliflied religion in Scotland was formerly of 
a rigid nature, and partook of all the aufterities of CaU 
vinifm, and of too much of the intolerance of popery. 
At prefent it is mild and gentle ; and the fermons, and 
other theological writings, of many of the modern 
Scotiifli divines, are equally diftinguiihcd by good 
fenfe and moderation. It is to be wifhed, however, 
that this moderation was not too often interrupted by 
the tanaticifm not only of lay feceders, but of regular 
minifters. 

. Scotland, during the titne of epifcopacy, contained 
two archbifhopricks, St. Andrew's and Glafgow ; and 
twelve bifh^pricks, namely, Edinburgh, Dunkeld, 
Aberdeen, Murray, Brechin, Dumblain, Rofs, Caith- 
nefsj Orkney, Gallaway, Argyle, and the Ifles. 



CHAP. III. 

GOVERNMENT. 

IN the reign of William, the perpetual oppofition 
between the whigs and tories, and the neceflity of 
large fupplies to fupport the ^ar on the continent, 
gave rile to two great and growing evils, intimately 
coiineiSed with each other ; national debt, and the cor- 
ruption of the houfe of commons. At the fame time 
that the king, by a pernicious funding fyftem, was 
loading the flate witli immenfe fums, borrowed to 
maintain his continental conne4£lions, he was liberal of 
the public money to his fervants at home ; and em- 
ployed it with little ceremony, to bring over his ene- 
mies, or to procure a majority in parliament. 

In order to put a flop to this corruption, fo far as 
it affefled the reprefentatives of the people, a bill was 
brought fn for triennial parliaments; and William 
found himfelt under the neceflity of pafling it, or of 
lofing the vote of fupply, with which it was made to 



go hand in hand. He was befides afraid to exert the 
influence of the crown, in defeating a bill of fo much 
Gonfequence^ to jhe nation ; more efpecially as the 
queen, whofe death he was fenfible would weaken his 
authority, was then indifpofed. A fimilar bill was 
extorted from Charles L but repealed, foon after the' 
reftoration, in compliment to Charles II. To this 
impnident compliance may be afcribed the principal 
diforders during that and the fubfequent reign. A 
houfe of commons, ele<£i:ed every three years, would 
have formed fuch a ftrong bulwark to liberty, as muft 
have baflJed and difcouraged all the attacks 9f arbitrary 
power. 'The more honeft and independent part of the 
.community,, therefore, zealoufly promoted the prefent 
law ; which, while it continued in force, certainly 
contributed to ftem the tide of corruption, ^nd to pro- 
duce a riiore fair reprefentation of the people. 

The fpeedy and fortunate fuppreffion of that rebel- 
lion, in 1715, as muft ever be the cafe in all free go- 
vernments, increafed the influence of the crown. The 
whig miniftry, no longer under any apprehenfjons from 
the encroachments of arbitrary power, and willing ut- 
terly to criifli their political enemies, without forefee- 
ing the confequences as to public liberty, framed a 
bill for repealing the triennial ad, lately thought ef- 
fential, by their own party, to the freedom of the En- 
glifh confiitution, and for extending \]\^ duration of par- 
liaments to the term oijeven years. This bill, though 
warmly oppofed by the tories, (who now> in contra- 
diftion to their jprinciples, took the popular fide of all 
queftions,) and by many independent and unprejudiced 
members of both hoiifes, was carried by a great majo- 
rity \ and George I., by the uniform fijpport of the 
whigs, who in their love of power forgot their former 
maxims, found himfelf firmly feated on the Butifh 
throne. 

Sir Robert Walpole was confidered as lirft minifter 

of 
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of England when Georgie I. died, and fome dfifference 
having happened between him^ and the prince, of 
WaleSjit was generally thought, upon the acceflion of 
the latter to the crown, that' fir Robert would-be dif-. 
placed. That might have been the cafe, could another 
perfon have been found equally capable, as he was, to 
manage the houfe of commons, and to gratify that pre- 
dilcSion for Hanover which George II* inherited from 
his father. No minifter ever underftood better the 
tertjper of the people of England, and none, perhaps, 
ever tried it Inore. He filled all places ot power/ truft, 
and profit, and almoft the houfe ^ of commons itfelf, 
'with his own creatures ^ but peace was his darling ob- 
jeft, becaufe he thought that war muft be fatal to his 
power. During his long adminiilration, he never loft 
a queftion that he was in earneit to carry. The ex- 
cife fcfaeme was the firft meafure that gave a (hock to 
his power, and even that he could have carried, had he 
not been afraid of the fpirit of the people. He was 
fo far from checking the freedom of debate, that he 
bore with equanihiiiy the molt fcurrilous abufe that was 
thrown out to his lace. He gave way to one or two 
profecutions for libels, in compliance to his friends, 
who thought themfelves afFedtd by them ; but it is 
certain, that the.prefs of England was never more free - 
than during his adminiftration. And as to his pacific 
fyftem, it undoubtedly more thart repaid to the'^nation ■ 
all that was required to fupport it, by the increafe of 
Jner trade and the improvement of her manufaflures. 
With regard to the king's own perfonal concern in 
public matteirs, Walpole was rather his minifter than 
his -favourite ; and his majefty often hinted to him, as 
Walpole himfelt has been heard to acknowledge, that 
lie was refponfible for all the mcafurcs of government. 
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\ CHAP, IV. 

LITERATURE. 

THE names of Newton and Locke adorned the 
^ reign of William III. aftd he had a particular 
efteem for the latter, as he had alfo tor Tillotfon and 
Burnet, though he was far from being liberal to men 
of genius. During this reign Locke wrote his Effay 
on Government y^n^ Swift, his Tale of a Tub, Thefe 
are two of the moft excellent profe compofitions in our 
language, whether we confider the ftyle or matter. 
The former is^ an example of clofe manly reafoning, 
and the latter of the irrefiftible force of ridicule, when 
fupported by wit, humour, and fatire. 

But as William, though a powerful princ©, and the 
prime mover of the political machine of Europe, was 
regarded in England, by one half of the nation, ^s only 
the head of a fadion, many of the nobility and gentry 
kept at a diflance from court ; f^ that the advance of 
tafte was very inconfiderable, till the reign of queen 
Anne. Then the fplendor of heroic anions qalled off, 
for a time, the attention of all parties from political 
difputes, to contemplate the glory of their country, 
Th«n appeated a croud of great men, whofe charac- 
ters are well known, and whofe names are familiar to 
every ear. Then fubfifted in full force that natural 
connexion between the learned and the great, by 
which the latter never fail to be gainers. Swift, 
Addifon, Congreve, Rowe, Steele, Prior, Pope, and 
other men of genius in that age, not only enjoyed the 
friendftiip ajid familiarity of the principal perfons in 
pov^r, but moft of them in early life obtained places 
in fome of the lefs burthenfome departments of go- 
vernment, which put it in their power to pafs the reft 
of their-days in eafe and independence. 

Thus raifed to refped, above the neceffity of writing 
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for .bread, and enabled to follow their pjjrticular vein, 
feveral of thofe men of genkis united their talents, in 
furniihing thd public with a daily paper, under the 
name of the Spe^ator; which,, by combating with 
reafon and raillery, the faults lu compofition and the 
improprieties in behaviour, as wCA as the rt;igning. 
vices and follies, had a wonderful t \u3. upon the tai^e 
and manners of the nation. It conuibuted greatly to 
polifti and improve both. 

The minifters of George I. were the patrons of 
erudition, and fome of them were no mean proficients 
themfelves. George II. was himfelf no Maecenas, 
yet his. reign yielded to none of the preceding in the 
numbers of learned and ingenious men it produced,. 
The bench of bifhops was never known to be fo well- 
provided with able prelates, as it was in the early 
years of his reign ; a proof that his nobility and minify 
ters were judges of literary qualifications. In other 
departments of erudition, the favour or the public ge- 
nerally fupplied the coldnefs of the court. After the 
rebellion in the year 1745, when Mr. Pelham was 
confidered as firft minifter, this fcreen between govern- 
ment and liierat\ire was in a great meafufe removed, 
and men of genius began then to tafte the royal bounty. 

Since that period, great progrefs has been made in 
ufeful fciehce and polite learning. Hutchefon, Hart- 
ley, Reid, Johnfon^ Hawkefworth, Kippis, andPaley, 
have excelled in ptiilofophy, morality, and biography ; 
Sherlock, Porteous, Watfon, Blair, Campbell,, and 
Gerard, in divinity and belles letttes ; Keill, Maclaurin, 
Fergufon, Walker, Garnet, Nicholfon, and Dinwiddie, 
in mathematics, aftronomy, experimental philofophy, 
andchemiftry.; Hume, Rtbertfon, Stuurt,*af\d Gibbon, 
in hiftory ; Fielding, Richardfon, and Sterne, in works 
of fancy and imagination. 

No nation in the world can produce fo many examr 
pies of true eloquence as the fengUfli fenate j witnefs 
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the fine fpeeches made by both hDufes of parliament, 
in the reign o^ Charles I. and thofe that have been 
printed fince the acceffion of the prefent family. 



CHAP. V. 

ARTS. 

DURING the courfe of the laft 50 years, focieties, 
formeJd for that purpofe, have much contributed 
to the improvement of agricuhure. For the art of 
modern gardening, we are indebted to the tafle and ge- 
nius of Kent. He taught nsto imitate nature, or more 
properly fpeaking to ad ufon her plariy in forming our 
pleafurc grounds, inftead of impreflTmg upon- every na- 
tural objeft the hard ftamp of art ; he taught us, that 
the perfection of gardening, confirts in humouring and 
adorning, not in conftraining nature; confequently, 
that ftraight walks, regular parterres, circular and 
fquare pieces of water, and trees cut in the fhape of 
animals, are utterly inconfiftent with true taite. In 
a word, the whole fecret of modern gardening con fifts 
in making proper ufe of natural fcenery, wood and 
water, hill and valley, in conjunftion with architec- 
ture, fo as to give beauty and variety to the embellifh- 
ed ground ; in judicioufly veiling and expofing the 
furroiinding country ; in contrafting the Juxuriarit 
meadow with the barren heath, the verdant flope with 
the rugged fteep, the fylvan temple with the ruined 
tower, the meandering rill with the majeftic river, and 
.the fmooth fUrface pt the lake, or artificial fea, with 
Nature's mod fublime objeS, a view of the boundlefs 
and ever-agitated ocean. 

The printing of linen ,and cotton cloths has been 
carried to fuch perfeftion, as to furpafs in beauty thofe 
of Iiklia. Ouf paper for the lining of rooms has beea 
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taught to imitate velvet^ and fattin, and even to rival 
tapeflry. Much taiie and fancy have been difplayed 
in the patterns of bur figured lilks ; and our carpets 
vie with thofe of Perfit in fabric, equal' thenx in luftre, 
and exceed them in harmony of colours. 

In arcbite£lure, Inigo Jones found a fucceflbr not 
nnworthy ot hiiufelt in fir Chriftopher Wren, rendered 
immortal by the plan of St. Paul's and of St. Stephen's 
Walbroke. Sir William Chambers, Wyat, Adam, 
and others, have adorned the capital and everjr part of 
the kingdom with edifices in the pureft tatte oi antiqui- 
ty. Tliey have united elegance with conveniency, 
and lightnefs with folidiiy. 

Dryden, Pope, Thomfon, Gray^ Cowper, Glold-^ 
fmith, Beattie, Hayley , Ogilvie, Ramfay, and Burns,iire 
names celebrated in the annals o\ poetry. Nor hav« the 
Mufes been courted in vain by Sou they, Pratt, Bloom- 
field, and tbe amiable author of the Pleafures cf Hope. 

Hogarthy-iht firft eminent Englilh painter, if we 
except Scott, who excelled in fea-pieces, may be faid 
to have formed a- new fchool. But Hogarth knew no- 
thing of the elegance of defign, the delicacy of draw- 
ing, or the magic of colours. Thefe v^cere referved for 
Engliih painters of a higher order. Copley's earl of 
Chatham, Weft's Departure of R^gulus, his-PennfyU 
vania Charter, and his Death of Wolfe, to fay nothing 
of Reynolds's Ugolino, fill the mind with noble, ideas, 
and awaken the heart to generous emotions. Thefe 
painters have niade public virtue vifible in fome of its 
moft meritoiious acts. They have painted as became 
the fons'of freedom. 

Engraving, of which painting may be faid to be the 
prototype, has not made lefs progress in England dur- 
ing the prefcnt century than the parent art. Hillon- 
cal piQurescan only become the property of the rich^ 
and are very liable to be injured by time or accident. 
Hence the utility of engraving in plates'of copper; It 
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multiplies copies at a moderate price. The exhibi- 
tions of painting and-fculpture, in Somerfet-Hoiife, 
have been extremely favpurable to the arts, by pifD- 
moting a fpirit of emulation and exciting a greater 
attention to works of genius of this kin^' among the 
public in general. 

Mufic has been much encouraged during the prefent 
reign. The grand concerts, in the capital, afford am- 
ple fcope to the native compofers ; whilft the Opera- 
Houfe, or Italian theatre, calls forth all the talents of 
foreign mafters, as w^ell as all the powers of epcec'ution, 
both vocal and inftruniental, by the moft liberal re- 
wards, for the entertainments of the nobility and gentry. 



CHAP. VI. . 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 

DR. yohn Tilloiforty who died in 1694, was the 
fon of a clothier in Yorklhfre, and received his 
education at Cambridge. Though he ivas bred among 
the puritans, he cheertully conformed at the reftoration 
to the church of England, and became curate of 
Chefhunt, in Hprt ford ih ire. In 1663, the fociety of 
Lincoln's Inn having made choice of him as their 
preacher, he was foon after appointed dean of Canter- 
bury^ He diltinguiihed himfelf by his zeal againft 
the progrefs of popery, both in his preaching and from 
the prefs. His fermons are remarkable for elegance 
^ndperfpicuity. He attended Lord Ruflel, who was 
beheaded in 1683, ^'^^ ^^ ^^ ^ Angular faft,. that he 
urged upon him, as alfo did Dr. Burnet, the do<5:rine 
of non-refiftance, a principle which they both faw- 
reifon to renounce afterwards. At the revolution he 
was taken into the entire confidence of king William 
and queen Mary; and when Sancroft was fufpendedV , 
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the metropolitical feat was conferred on him, much 
againft his inclination. He was violently affailed with 
abufe by the non-juring party, to all of which he paid 
little attention, and when fome of the libellers were 
taken up, he laboured to get them difcharged. 

S\x fVilliam Temple y a celebrated ftatef man, who died 
in 1700, rendered hie country important fervices as 
ambaiTador to tKe United States,- particularly in efFeft- 
ing the triple league between Englaiid, Holland, and 
Sweden, in 1688, arid in bringing about the marriage 
of the prince of Orange to lady Mary, daughterof the 
duke of York. In 1680 he retired from public af- 
fairs, and divided his time between his books and his 
gardens, but he was often confulted by the perfons 
who managed the government, ind was often vifited by 
king William. He was z JlriB ohjeroer of truths be- 
ing of opinion that none who failed once ought ever 
to be trulted again. He hated the fervitude of courts, 
faying he could never be bufy to no purpofe, as many 
often are there ; and he was always unwilling to entel' 
upon any employment but that of a public minifter» 
*His converfation was eafy and pleafant, efpecially at 
table, where he faid ill humour ought never to come. 
He hated difpute, and avoided expoftulations, which he 
ufed to fay might fometimes do well between lovers, 
but never between friends. In his Memoirs and 
Letters he improved the harmony of the Englifh lan- 
guage, flis Mifcellanies contain a great many curi- 
ous pieces, which difplay a confi^rable depth of 
thought. 

John Dryderiy efq. a celebrated Englifli poet, was 
born of an eminent family, in Northamptonihire, in 
1 63 1, and educated at Wedminfter fchool, under the 
famous Dr. Bufby, from whence he removed to Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge. Hi5 reputation as a poet, 
together with his attachment to the court, procured 
him the place of poet-laureat on the death of Dav^nant 
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in 1668. In 1 67 1, he was exppfed.to ridicule on the 
ftage in the character of Bays, in the duke of Bucking- 
ham's comedy of The Rehearfal. In 1679, appeared 
an effay on fatire, written by the earl of Mulgrave atid 
Mr. Dryden. This piece contained Ibme feverc 
ftrokes on the earl of Rochefter, who employed three ' 
fellows to cudgel Dryden as he came out of a cofFee- 
houfe in Covent-garden; Having turned catholic in 
the reign of Jatnes II. he was difmiired from, the of- 
fice of poet-laureat at the revohition, and was fucceed- 
ed by Shadwell, whom he feverely faiirized in his Mac 
Flecknoe. In 1695, he publilhed his admirable tranf- 
lation of Virgil* Dryden's parts did not decline with 
his years. He was an improving writer to the lafl>" 
even to near 70 years of age ; improving even in fire 
and imagination, as well as in judgment : -witnefs his 
Ode on St. Caecilia's Pay, and his Fables, his lateft 
performances He was equally excellent in verfe and 
profe. ," I have heard him frequently own with plea- 
fure," fays Congreve, V* that it he had any taleht for 
Engliih profe, it was owing to his having often read 
the writings of the great archbilhop I'illotfon. His 
verfification and his numbers he could learn of nobody ; 
for he firit poflelicd thofe talents in perfefiibn in our 
tongue." He died in 1701, and was buried in Weft- 
minfter abbey, where there is a monument to his me- 
mory, erefted by John Sheffield, duke of Buckingham. 
Mr. Dryden married lady Elizabeth Howard, daughter 
of the carl of Berkfhire, by whom he had three fons.^ 
Mr. Thomas Brown J of facetious memory ; who wrote 
fatires, and humorous efTays, was contemporary with 
Dryden. But his wit being greater than his prudehce, 
brought him frequently withir\ danger of ftarving. 
Toward the latter end of Brown's life, however, he 
was in favour with the earl of Dorfet, wlio invited him 
to dinner on a Chrillmas day, with Dryden, and other 
gentlemen celebrated for ingenuity ^ when Brown, to* 
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his agreeable furprize, found a bank note of 50I. under 
his plate ; and Dryden, at the fame time, was prefent- 
ed with another of looU 

yohn Locke J efq. who-died in 17^4^, was the moft cele- 
brated philofopher of the age he lived in, and one of the 
brighteft ornaments of Englilh literature. HisEffays 
on Human -Under ftanding, and his Treatife on Educa- 
tion, have rendered his name immortal. Mr. Locke 
gives the following advice to a gentleman who com- 
plained that he had loft many ideas by their flipping 
out of his' mind. ** Never go without a pen and ink, 
or fomething, to write down all thoughts of moment 
that come into your mind. I muft own I have often 
omitted it, arid have otten repented of it. fThe thoughts 
t^iat come unfought, and, as it were, drop into the 
mind, are commonly the moft valuable of any we have, 
and therefore Ihould be fecured, becaufe they feldom 
return." • 

Dr. Gilbert Burnet ^ who died in 1715, was a native 
cF Edinburgh, and educated at Aberdeen. ^ At the age 
of 26, he was appointed profeftbr of divinity at Glaf- 
gow, when he married lady Margaret Kennedy, daugh- 
ter of the earl of CaffiUs. In 16.74, he rcfigned his 
profeflbrfhip and fettled in London, where he was ap- 
pointed preacher at the Rolls, and ledurer of St. Cle- 
ment's. About this time commenced his acquaintance 
with lord Rochefter, which happily ended in his lord- 
fliip*» converfion. In 1668, he fettled in Holland on 
the invitation of the prince of Orange, to whom, in 
his intended dcfign of invading England, he was of the 
moft important lervice. In 1680, he was made bi- 
Ibop of Salifbury, and diftinguiliied himfelf by his 
moderation towards diffenters, and for extending tole- 
ration. In 1699, appeared his expofition of the 39 
articles of the church of England, which he had un- 
dertaken at the requeft of archbifhop Tillotfon. His 
^ other publications are the hiftory of the Reformation, 
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and of his own time, an excellenttreatife on the paftoral ^ 
care, and feveral fe/mons. His life of the earl of Ro* 
che(ter is an admirable performance, which young 
people flioiild read with attention. It exhibits a pic- 
ture of the liiiferies of, vice, painted in the moft ftrik- 
ing and glowing colours. This diilipated nobleman, 
in his lait illnefs, fent up for all his fervants, even to 
his cow Jierd, into his bed-chamber, to declare before 
them the horrors that he felt at the recolIe6lion of his 
pad life, and hoped that what he thfen futfcred from 
his vicious courfes, would Ixave the efFeft of prevent- 
ing ihem from following his example, 

Nicholas Rowey efq. an eminent poet, who died in 
17 1 8, was bred to the law, but paid more attention to 
the mufes. His firft produftioii was, ** The ambitious 
ftepmother,*' which meeting with uncommon fuccefs, 
was, followed by " Tamerlane," •* The Fair Penitent," 
« The Royal Convert,'' and *< Jane Shore-" He like- 
wife tranflated tucan's Pharfalia into E^nglKh vcrfe. 
He held feveral places undef government, and upon the 
acc^flion of George I. was made poet-laureat. 

The Rev. John Flamjieed^ a celebrated Epglifh af- 
tronomer, when very young, difcovered a great turn 
for mathematical learning, and fent to the royal focicty 
calculations of fome remarkable eclipfes of the fixed 
Ibrs by the moon, for which he received the thanks of 
that learned body. Sir Jonas Moore introduced hini 
to the king, and mott of the nobility at court, and pro- 
cured for him the place of aftronomer royal. In 1 675, 
the foundation (tone of the royal ohfervatory was laid, 
when Mr. Flamiteed reipoved with all his apparatus^- 
to the queen's houfe at Greenwich, \vhere he refided' 
till his-death in 17 19. In the philofophical tranfac- 
tions are many of«his* papers ; but his great work is 
Hijloria Ccelejiis Britannica. 

Jofeph Addijony efq. who died in 1719, wrote the 
moft admired papers in the fpedlator, tatler, guardian, 
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and other publicatioyis of the fame kind. In thofe pa- 
pers he has difcuflcd an infinite variety of fubjedls, 
both comic; and ferious, and has treated each fo happi- 
ly, that one would fuppofe he had ftudied tliat alone. 
He enchants us with all the magic of humour, and all 
the art radii ve charms of natural and moral' beauty. 
Our language is more indebted to him, not only for 
words and phrafcs, but for images, than, to any other 
writer in profe. His Cah is one of our .belt modern 
tragedies. In 1716, by his inter- marriage with the 
countefs dowager of Warwick and Holland, he became 
poffcifed of Holland houfe, near Kenfington. Here 
was the fcene of his lait moments, and oi his afFedling 
interview with his fon- in-law, the earl of Warwick, to 
whom he had been tutor, and whofe licentious man- 
ner^ he had anxioufly, but in vain, endeavoured to re- 
prefs. As a lafl effort, he fent for him into the room 
whefe he lay at jthe point of death, hoping that the fo- 
lemnity of the fcene might make fome impreffion up* 
on him. When that young nobleman came, he re- 
quefted to know his commands, and received the me- 
morable anfwer, " See in what peace a chriftian can 
die," to which Tickell thus alludes: 

He taught us how to live ; and, oh! too high 

A price for knowledge, taught us how to die. 

Dr. Johnfoi), after drawing his charadier in a for- 
cible and elegant manner, fays, '* whoever wi(hes to 
attain an English llyle, tamiliar but not courfe, and 
elegant but not oftentatious, mult give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addifon. 

Dr. yohn Kfi/l, an eminent Scottifh mathematician, 
wrote an Introdufiion to natural" philofophy, which 
is an admirable preparation for the ftudy ot Newton's 
Principia. In 17 to he vv^as chofen Savilian profetfor 
of aftronomy at Oxtord, and, the year following, was 
appointed de'cypherer to the queen. In 1718 appear- 
ed his Introduction to Aftrorwmy. He died in 1721. 
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Matthew Priory a celebrated p6et and ftltefman, 
having lofl: his father in his childhood, fell into the 
hands of his uncle, a vintner near Charing-crofs, who 
fent liim for fome time to Dr. Bufby, at Weilmrniler; 
bu;, not intending to give him any education beyond 
that of th? fchool, took him, when he was well advan- 
ced in literature, to his own houfe. Here be aftraded 
the notice of the earl of Dorfet, by explaining a dif- 
puteji paflage in one of Horace*s odes, in which the 
earl who frequented the houfe was a pajty. By this, 
means he was fent to the univerfity of Cambridge, 
At the revolution his patron brougl.t him to court, and 
procured him the app ointment ot fecrc.tary to the ple- 
nipotentiaries 'in the congrefsL at the, Hague. King 
William made him a gentleman of the bed-chamber ; 
and in 1697 he was nominated principal fecretary of 
ftate in Ireland, After having occupied thefe, and 
Qther high diplomatic ports and lucrative emph)yments, 
Mr. Prior died, in 1721, fellow of St. John's College, 
. Cambridge. He was often told, that a fellowihip was 
too trifling a thing for him to keep, and even improper 
for hischarafter : but he replied, that, ** every thing 
he had befides was precarious, and when all failed, 
that would be bread and cheefe ; on which account he 
did not mean to part with it," As the lajl piece of hu- 
man vanity y he left 500I. for his monoment in Weft- 
mi nftcr-ab bey. — Prior has written with ^reat variety, 
and his variety has made him popular, if is poems are 
very correft. He is never low and feldom fublime. 
Whatever he obtains above mediocrity feems the effort 
of ftruggle and of toil. Alma has many admirers, and 
was the only piece among Prior's works of which Pope 
faid that he (hould wifh to be the author. 

Sir Chrijiophfr PFren was the^moft eminent architefl: 
of his age, as well as an excellent mathematician. In 
1660, he was chofen SaviUanprofeflbr of aftronomy in 
Oxford. In 1665, he vifited France, and was foon after 
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made furveyor-general of his majefty's works. The 
conflagration ot the city of London gave him many op^- 
portunities of employing his genius ; for the cathedral 
of St. Pauls, the parochial churches, and other public 
ftruflures, which had been deftroyed by that dreadful 
calamity, were rebuilt from his defigns, and under his 
direflion. "After being prefident of the royal fociety, 
and a member of parliament, he died in 1^723. 

Sir IJaac b^ewtoHy who died in 1727, was the great- 
efl philofopher and mathematician that ever appeared 
in the world. His do6lrine of the power of gravita- 
tion, and his theory of colours will immortalize his 
name. He likewife ftudied and explained the fcrip- 
tures. Dr. Halley, before h^ applied himfelf to this 
fludy, was once fpeaking rather freely on the fubjeft 
of revelation, in company with this great man, who 

f pointedly faid to him, ** I am always glad to hear you, 
rr, when you fpeak about aftronomy, or other parts 
of matliematics, becaufe that is a fubjefl: which you 
have ftudied, and Well underftand \ but- you (hould 
not talk of chriltiahity, for you have not ftudied it j I 
havey and am certain you know nothing of the matter.'* 

Dr. Samuel Clarh^ reftorof St. James's, Weftmin- 
ftcr, in the opinion of Dr. Johnfwn, was the moft com- 
plete literary charadter that Englai;d ever produced. 
Divinity. and mathematics, experimental philofophy 
and claflical learning, metaphyfics and critical Ikill 
were united in him. He died in 1729. 

Sir Richard Steeky a writer of great celebrity, who 
died in 1729, in concert with Swift, Addifon, and 
o.therj;, piibliihed th%Tatler, Speflator, and Guardian. 
He was a ready compofer, well verfed in polite litera- 
ture, aiid of an excte'ding lively. genius, but not. equal 
in any refpedl to his friend Addifon. 

William Congreve, efq. a celebrated poet, was bred 
to the law ; but finding no charms in that profeffion, 
he turned his.'niind to polite literature, particularly to 
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dramatic compofition, and wrote a comedy, called 
** The Old Bachelor ;" of which Dryden, to whom he 
was recommended, faid, " that he never faw fuch a 
firft play, in his life." This, -and other comedies, with 
the tragedy of the Mourning Bride, procured him the 
patronage of lord Halifax, who^gave him fome lucra- 
tive employments under government. His honours 
were ftill far greater than his profits. Every writer 
mentioned him with refpedl ; and, among other teftimo- 
nies to his merit, Steele made him the patron of Jiis 
Mifcellany, and Pope infcribed to him his tranflationof 
the Iliad. But he treated the mufes with ingratitude; 
for, having long converfed familiarly with ,the great, 
he wiftied to be cbnfidered rather as a man of fafhion 
than of wit ; and, when he received a vifit from- Vol- 
taire, difgufted him by the defpicable foppery of dcfi- 
ring to be confidered not as an author, but a gentleman ; 
to which the Frenchman replied, *«that, if he had been 
only a gentleman, he fhould not have come to vifit 
him." He died in 1729. 

yohn Gayy efq. who died in 1732, is well known as 
the author •of beautiful yiW<fj, which will' be read and 
admired fo long as any tafte for that kind of.;«rriting 
(hall exift. His Beggar's Opera had a run unpardleled 
in the hiftory of the ftage, being a6led in London 63 
days without interruption. Of this performance, 
when it was printed, the reception was dijfFerent, ac- 
cording to the different opinions of its readers. Swift 
commended it for the excellence of its morality, as a 
piece that placed all kinds of vice in the Jlrongejl and mojl 
odious light; but others cenfurad it as giving encou- 
ragement' not only to vice, but to aimes, by making 
a highwayman the hero, and difmiffing him at laft un- 
puniflied. It has been even faid,'that af(er the exhi- 
bitiq/i of the Beggar s Opera^ the gangs of robbers were 
evidently multiplied. He was buried in Weftminiler 
abbey, with this epitaph, written by himfelf, engraved 
on his tomb : T ** Life 
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*' Life is a jeft, and all things (how it ; 

** I thought fo once, but now I know it." 
Dr. Arbuthnotj an eminent Scottifli writer and phy- 
fician, who died in 1734, was nearly allied to the noble 
family of that name. After being educated at Aber- 
deen, he came to London, and fupported himfelf at firft 
by teaching the mathematics. By accidentally admi- 
niftering relief to prince George of Denmark, he ob- 
tained the appointment of phyfician to his roy^l high- 
nefs, and in 1709 he was appointed phyfician in ordi- 
nary to queen Anne, and admitted a fellow of the roy- 
al college of phyficians. In 17 14, he engaged with 
Pope and Swift in a fcheme to write a fatire on the 
abufe of human learning, under the title of Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus. The do6lor was one of that 
bright conftellation of wits which adorned tlie reign of 
queen Anne. His humour is generally attic, without 
any mixture of ill-naturp , for he was himfelf a moft 
humane and amiable man. Dr. Swift in the ** yerfes 
on his own death," mentions Dr.- Arbuthnot as pne of 
his intimate friends. 

^' Here fhift the fceneto reprefent, 

** How thofe I love my death lament ; 

** Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 

*' A week, and Arbuthnot a day \ 

'^ St. John himfelf* will fcarce forbear, 

** To bite his pen and drop a tear ; 

** The reft will give a fhrug and cry 

** Vm for try — hut we all muji die.*' 
Dr. Derhaniy who died in 1735, devoted himfelf to 
philofophical purfuits, and the agreeable ftudy of na- 
ture, whicl> he made fubfervient to tTie caufe of reli- 
gion and virtue. His Phyfico-Theology, in which he 
proves the exiftence of God, from his works of creation, 
and his Aftro-Theology, in which he demonft rates the 

fame 
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fame great truth, from a furvey of_the heavens, are va- 
luable performarnces. 

Mrs. Rawcy an eminent Englifli poetefs, whofe 
maiden name was Singer, died in 1737. Prior the 
poet is faid to have paid his addreflTes to her, which (he 
declined accepting, and married Mr. Thomas Rowe, 
an ingenious young gentleman, who foon left her a 
widow, in which ftate fhe continued the remainder of 
her life. Her letters^ and devout exercifes of the heart - 
breathe a fpirit of philanthrppy and rational piety. 

Dr. Halleyy a famous ailronomer, who died in 1742, 
was the firft who obferyed the great comet in i6f8o. 
He had the command of a fhip fent out by king Wil- 
liam for the exprefs purpofe of eftablifliing his theory 
of the variation l)f the compafs, when, by his aftrono- 
mical difcoveries, he greatly improved the art ofnavi- 
. gation. He was afterwards appointed profelfor of 
geometry in the univerfity of Oxford, and aftronomer 
royal. 

Dr. Saunderforii author of the *^ Elements of Al- 
gebra," who died in 1739, was deprived of his fight by 
the froall-pox,. when he was only la months old ; fo 
that he retained no more idea of the nature of colours, ~ 
than if he had been born blind. Notwithftanding this, 
he acquired a knowledge of the learned languages, and 
by hearing the works of Euclid and Archimedes read 
to him in their original Greek, attained the higheft 
pitch of mathematical fame. His unhappy condition 
procured him many friends, and he was invited to 
Cambridge, not as a fcholar, but as a mafter, where 
he t^ight the philofophy and optics of Newton to a 
crowded audience. The queen granted him a man- 
date for making him a matter of arts, in order that he 
might be qualified for Lucafian profeflbr of the ma- 
thematics, to which office he was eledled in 171 1. 

.Alexander P'opey efq. an illuftrious poet, who died in 
1744, fays in his poems, "that he Ufp'd in number Sy 

and 
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and that he could not remember the time when he be- 
gan to make verfes. In the ftyle of fiflion it might 
have been.faid of him as of Pindar, that when he lay in 
his cradle, the bees /warmed about his mouth. A pro- 
penfity to veffification manifefted itfelf in him as foon 
as he had read Dryden, whom he preferred to the o- 
ther poets. At the age of lo, he wad imprefled with 
fuch veneration for his inftrudor, that he perfuaded 

• fome friends to take him to. the cofFee-houfe which 
Dryden frequented, and pleafed himfelf with having 
feen him. So early did he feelthe power of harmony, 
ahd the zeal of genius. ** Who does not wifh," fays 
Johhfon, " that Dryden could have known the value 
of the homage that was paid him, and forefeen the 
greatnefs of his young admirer.'* Self-confidence is 
the firft requifite to great undertakings ; and he that 
IS/ pleafed with himfelf, eafily imagines that he fliall 
pleafe others* After publifhing fome well-written 
odes and tranflations before he was 14 years of age, 
Pope went to Benfield, and delighted himfelf with 
his own poetry. He tried all ftyles, and many fub- 
jt&s. He wrote a comedy, a tragedy,' and an epic 
poem, which he afterwards cleftroyed ; and, as hecon- 
feffes, thought himfelf the greatejl genius that ever was. 
His paftorals firft introduced him to the wits of the day ; 
his Windfor Foreft added to his growing fame ; but 
his Effay on Criticirm, which is a mafter-piece in the 
art, extended it far and near. His judgment as a poet 
being univerfally acknowledged from thofe admirable 
pieces, his next publication no lefs happily proved the 
extent of his fancy and the power of his creative ima- 

■ gination. Tins was the *' Rape of the Lock," an in- 
imitable difplay ot poetical talents. This is the moll 
airy,' the moil ingenious, and the moft delightful of all 
his compofitions, occafioned by a frolick 01 gallantry, 
rather too familiar, in which lord Petre cut off a lock 
of Mrs. Arabella Fermor*s hair. The defign of the' 

Poet 
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Poet is, as he tells us, is to laugh at the Utile unguarded 
Jollies of the female f ex. In 17 13, appeared his propo- 
fals iot^ tranflation of ** Homer's Iliad,'- the fubfcrip- 
tions for which amounted to 6,oool. befides t,20oL 
which Lintot gave him for the copy. He then pur- 
chafed a houfe at Twickenham, whither he retired with 
his father and mother. By the afliftance of Broome 
and Fenton, he tranflated the " Odyffey," and, not 
long after, appeared his ** Effay on Man," an ethical 
poenfi, in w-hich there are many beautiful and highly 
linithed palfages. 

Pope's method of compofition was to writ^^iis firft 
thoughts in his firft words, and gradually to amplify, 
decorate, red^ify, and refine them. He has left in his 
Homer a treafure of poetical elegancies to pofterity. 
His verfion may be laid to have tuned the Engliih 
tongue ;. for fince its appearance, no writer, however 
deficient in other powers^ has wanted melody. In 
poetical vigour. Dry den is fuperior to Pope ; but 
though the former has brighter paragraphs, he has not 
better^oems. 

Pope was fretful, and eafily difpleafed. He would 
fometimes leave lord Oxford . fil^ntly, no one could 
tell why, .and was to be courted back by more letters ' 
and meflages than the footmen were w^illing to carry. 
His frugality bordered upon parfimony. When he 
had two guefts in his houfe, he would fet a fingle pint 
upon the table ; and having himfe^lf taken two fmall 
glaflbs would retire, and fay, gentlemen I leave ^you to 
your wine. He was however, the friend of religion 
and virtue ; and his letters are replete with profeflions 
of benevolence. It has been fo long faid as to be coiyi- 
monly believed,' that the true charafters of men may 
be found in their letters, and that he who writes to his 
friend lays his heart open before him. But very few 
can boart of hearts which they dare lay open to them- 
' felves, and, certainly, what we hide from ourfelves we 

do 
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do not fhew to our friends. In the eagernefs of con- 
verfation the firft emotions of the mind often burft out, 
before they are confidered ; in the tumult of bufinefs, 
intereft and paflion have their genuine efFe6l ; but a 
friendly letter is a calm and deliberate performance, in 
the cool of Jeifure, in the ftillnefs of folitude, and fulre- 
ly no man fits down to depreciate by defign his own 
charadler. 

Dr. Jonathan Swifty dean of St, Patrick's, an illuf- 
trious wit, poet, and- fatirift, was born, according to 
fome, in Ireland, and to others in England, in 1667. 
He was contented to be called an Irifliman by the 
Irifh; but would occafionally call himfelf anEnglifh- 
man. In his academical ftudies at Dublin, he was 
either not diligent or not happy. It muft difappoint 
every reader's exped^ations, that, when at the ufual 
time he claimed the bachelorftiip of arts, he was found 
by the examiners too confpicuoufly deficient for regu- 
lar admiffion, and obtained his degree at laft by fpecial 
favour ; va term in that univerfity to denote want of 
meirit. Of this difgrace it may be eafily fuppofed that 
he was much afhamed, and (hame had its proper ef- 
fcfts in producing reformation. He refolved, from 
that time to ftudy eight hours a day, and continued 
his induftry for feven years, with what improvement 
is fufficiently known. This part of his ftory wellde- 
feves to be remembered ; it may afford ufeful admoni- 
tion and powerful encouragement to many, whofe a- 
bilities have been made for a time ufelefs by their paf- 
fions or pleafures, and who, having loft one part of 
life in idlenefs, are tempted to throw away the re- 
mainder in defpair. 

By the death of his uncle,nipon whom he had relied 
for fupportj.he was left^deftitute, on which he paid a 
vifit to fir William Temple, in England, who received 
him with great kindnefs, and employed him in corredl- 
ing his works Here he became -known to king Wil- 
liam 
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liam, who fom^times vifited Temple when he was dlf- 
abled by the gout, and being attended by Swift in the 
garden, (hewed him how to cut afparagus in the Dutch 
-way. King William's notions were all military ; and 
he expreffed his kindnefs to Swift, by offering to make 
h'im a captain of horfe. Having quarrelled with his 
patron in 1694, he entered into orders, and obtained 
the prebend of Kllroot, in the diocefs of Connor, with 
about I col. a year. But fir William Temple having 
been (o much ufed to his company, could not bear his 
abfence, and a reconciliation taking place. Swift re- 
turned to England, and this aft of kindnefs fo pleafed- 
fir William, that when he died, he left him a legacy in 
money, and his pofthumous works. ' He endeavoured 
on the death of his friend to procure fome preferment 
m England, but was difappbinted, on which he became 
chaplain and private fecretary to lord Berkley, one of 
* the lord juftices of Ireland, but was foon afterwards 
difmifled with the livings of Laracor, and Rathbpggin, 
in the diocefs of Meath, He refided at the firft of 
. thefe places, performing the duties of a parifli prieft 
with great exaftnefs and decorum. While he was 
there, he invited over from England the celebrated 
-Stella, whom he afterwards privately married. This 
lady was daughter of fir William Temple's fteward, 
and that gentleman ^had bequeathed her a loool. in 
confideration of her father's fervices. On the acceflion 
of qiieen Anne, Swift became a political writer, which 
brought liim into con fiderable notice. In 1 7 1 3 he was 
appointed dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin. He had fet 
his mind on fome good church preferment in England, 
and had even looked to a bifliopric ; this preferment 
therefore was rather a difappointment than otherwife. 
The dean ^yas through life much troubled with giddi- 
nefs of the head, which increafed towards the clofe of 
it, and at length ended in a total deprivation of reafon. 
He died in this wretched condition, in 1745. In his 
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lucid moments he bequeathed the bulk of his fortune 
to ered a hafpital in Dublin for idiots and lunatics. 

It was faid' in a preface to one of the Irifti editions 
of his works, that Swift had never been known to take 
a fingle thought from any writer, ancient or modern. 
This is not literaliy true ; but perhaps no writer can 
cafily be found that has borrow^ed fo little, or that in 
all his excellencies and all his defedls has fo well main- 
tained his claim to be confidered as original. 

The company of dean Swift was courted by perfons 
of the firil rank in life and literature. He had a rule 
never to fpeak more than a minute at a time, and wait 
for others to take up the converfation. He was pecu* 
liarly hiippy in punning-; and ufed to fay, ** that none 
defpifed that talent but thofe who were without it." 
He alfo greatly excelled in telling a ftory, but in the 
latter part of his life ufed to tell them rather too often. 
He never dealt in the double entendre, or profanenefs 
upon facred fubjeds. He 4oved to have ladies in the 
company, becaufe it preferved, he faid, the delicacy of 
converfation. ^ 

Some time after Dr. Swift came to the deanery of 
St. Patrick's, taking his rounds through the liberty of 
his precin<S, he faw a nailer and his wife at wofk, 
very early in the morning, and flopping to taljc with 
them, aflced how much they earned in a week, what 
children they had, and how I'nuch money to carry on 
trade ? They anfwered, they had five children, no ftock, 
nor any money to carry on bufmefs, nor could they e- 
ver have a penny at the week's end, being obliged to 
pay very dear for iron rods they got from the iron- 
monger, who employed them to make nails, which he 
had very cheap from them, and made them pay the 
higheft price for rod-iron, as he gave them crbdit, and 
took it out in work. The dean then afked the man 
how much' money would be fufficient to buy in rod- 
iron and coals, and to fell his nails to another ironmon- 
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ger, and to* difpofe of fome in his own Ihop. The 
nailer anfwered, ** thirty fhillings would make him 
very happy.'* The dean reph'ed, ** fuppofe I fhould 
lend you that money, how do you propofe to pay it ?" 
The nailer anfwered, <*bya fhiHing every week." 
"Then faid. the dean, I will advance you three gui- 
neas, to be paid by a Ihilling every week ; I infift up- 
on your being punctual in the payment, very honeft, 
and very induftrious, which is the furcft'w^y to thrive.'* 
The dean, although he often pafled by the ftop, fee- 
ing the nailer ftill continue his iiiduftry, did not call 
oa him in three years ^ then afked him, "how his 
wife and children were ? what flock in- trade he had 
by.hitn ? and whether he could pay him the mdney he 
lent him ? The nailer immediately (hewed him his wife 
and .children, who were very clean and decently drefled ; 
told him how much his trade and ftock were increafed ; 
that he had the money ready to pay him, for which he, 
his wife, and children, were moft thankful, as in duty 
bound, for their extreme happinefs from fo generous 
anti good a benefador^ and that, after paying the dean, 
he had 13 guineas and odd money, and was out of 
debt/' This debt the dfean refufed ; and made the 
nailer a prefent of five guineas more for his great in- 
duftry and -oeconomy. This wais the firft caufe of the 
dean's lending fmaltfums to poor induftrious tradefmen. 
The fcholars of Trinity college, Dublin, had in a 
gaite du eoeury invited themfelves to fupper with the 
dean one Friday night, on which night, they never 
have ariy fupper throughout the year, and« are there- 
fore fliing, as they call it, among their friends. The 
dean w^ry pleafantly received them ; and, to their fur- 
prife, fupper was brought in before they could imagine 
it was ready. The table was laid out in the moft neat 
manner, and the dean being feated, feverar fervanls 
brought in the diflies covered. Come gentlemen, fays 
he, uncover J which they did, and found the difhes- 
, T 5 ^ contain 
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contain nothing but ragouts of old books and mufty 
. rums ; at which, though perhaps not well pleafed 
with their fare, they forced their features into a grin 
of complaifance, as admiring the dean's wit, not doubt- 
ing but the fecond courfe would make amends for the 
infipidity of the firft, and that Epicurus would follow 
Burgerfdicius and Keckermari. The fecond courfe 
came in, covered alfo. They did as before, and found 
nothing but fait. There, faid the dean, there is a 
feaft for Plato. There are Sales Aiticce for you ; in- 
dulge, indulge. This produced another laugh. The 
fecond courfe being removed, in came the third, which 
confifted of plates covered, in number tallying with 
the guefts ; each uncovering his plate, found half-a- 
crown. Some took them up, and others left them, 
and thus ended the entertainment: the dean ufliercd 
them to the door in the waiter's phrafe of, kindly wel- 
come gentlemen. 

In the reign of king William, to whom Swift was 
no friend, on account of a negleS he met with from 
that prince, and therefore had connedled himfelf with 
the oppofite party, it happened, that the king had ei- 
ther chofen, or had aftually taken this motto for his 
ftate coach in Ireland, 

Non rapuiyjed recepL 
I did not (leal, but I received ; 
alluding to his being called to the throne by the peo- 
ple, and to clear himfelf from the imputation of vio- 
lence. This was induftrioufly reported to Swift by 
one of his emiiTaries : arid what, faid he to the dean, 
do you think the prince of Orange has chofen for his 
motto on his ftate coach ? Dutch cheeje^ faid the Dean, 
with a reludant fmile, (for he fcorned to laugh, and 
even a fmile was extorted.) No, faid the gentleman, 
but, Non rapui, it^ recepi. Ay ay, fays Swift ; but there 
is an old faying and a true one, the receiver is as bad as the 
thief. An embittered reflexion, not unworthy of his 

known 
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known mifanthropy, and rather fuperior contempt t)f 
the degeneracy of the human fpiecies. 

A few days before his death, Dr. Swift took an air- 
ing in a carriage with a friend, in the Phoenix park. 
Obferving fome workmen at a diftance, he enquired 
what they were about, and was informed they were 
building a magazine. " A magazine ! (replied the 
wit, in his laft interval of reafon,) ** do my dear friend, 
oblige me with your pencil and tablet ;" on which he 
inftantly wrote the following epigram, which is the 
laft flalh of his genius on record : 

O folid proof of Irifli fenfe ! 
Here Irifli wit is feen ; 
- When nothing's left for a defence^ 
We build a magazine ! 

Mr. Colin Maclaurin, an eminent mathematician^ 
author of a much approved fyftem of Fluxions, and a trea- 
tife of Algebra; was educated at the univerfity of 
Glafgow, where he applied himfelf affiduoufly to the 
ftudy of mathematics. In 1717 he obtained the ma- 
thematical profeflbrfliip in the marifchal college of 
Aberdeen, and two years afterwards became a fellow 
of the royal fociety of London. In 1725 he was cho- 
fen to fupply the place of Mr. James Gregory, pro- 
feflbr of mathematics at Edinburgh. In 1745 having 
been active in fortifying Edinburgh againft the rebels, 
he was compelled to fly frooi that place, and took re- " 
fuge with archbifhop Herring, at York. He died the 
year following. 

yames Thomforiy efq. an excellent paftoral poet, was 
the fon of a Scottifli clergyman. He was educated at 
Jedburgh, from whence he removed to the univerfity of 
Edinburgh, where he was diftinguiflied as a man ofi. 
genius. Being defigned for the church, he perforn^ed- 
a probationary exercife by explaining a pfalm, whenv 
his diftion was fo poetically fplendid, that Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the profeffor of divinity, reproved iiim for Ipeakr? 

ing 
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Having now refolved to go to London, the only.ftage 
on which a poet can appear, with any hope ot advan- 
tage, frc procured recomniendations to feveral perfons 
of confequence, which he had ticf'd up carefully-in his 
handkerchief; but as he pailed along the ftreet, with 
the gaping curiofity of a new comer, his attention was 
upon every thing rather than his pocket, and his ma- 
gazine of credentials was itolen from him. Thomfon, 
hovyever, met with a kind reception from his friends, 
and in a ihort time publ?fhed his ^flnter. He dedicated, 
his fpring to the countefs ot Hertford, whofe pradlice 
it was to invite every fummer fome poet into the coun- 
try, to he^ her verfes and afhft her rtudies. This ho- 
nour was one fummer conferred on Thomtbn, who 
took more delight in caroufing with lord Hertford and 
his frieods than alfiliing her ladylliip*s poetical opera- 
tions, and therefore never received another fummons. 
His poetical purfuits were for a time interrupted by 
hi^accompanying on his travels the honourable Chatles 
Talbot, foo of the lord chancellor, with Whom he vi- 
fited mod of the courts, and capital cities of Europe. 
Soon after his return, he loft not only iiis noble friend 
and fellow traveller, but alfo lord Talbot himfelf, and 
thus became reduced from an eafy competency, to a 
itate of precarious dependence ; in which he palled the 
remainder ot his life, excepting the two laft years of it, 
when he enjoyed the place of furveyor general of the 
Leeward iflands, procured for him by lord Lyttelton. 
He died in 1748. An infcription has been placed on a 
brafs tablet over his grave in Richmond church, at the 
expence of the earl ot Buchan. His Seafons bring be- 
fore us the whole magnificence of nature, whether plea- 
fing or dreadful, and have neither in ftyle nor imagery 
ever been equalled. Thomfon thinks in a peculiar 
train, and he thinks always as a man of genius ; he looks 
round on nature with the eye, which nature beftows on- 
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ly on a poet. .The reader wonders tha' he never faw be- 
fore what Thomfon (hews hirri, and that he never yet 
h;js felt what Thomfon imprelTes. His tragedy of Co- 
riolanus was bnAight upon the ftage after his death, 
recommended by a prologue, which Qijin, who had 
long lived wTth Thonifon in fond intimacy, fpoke in 
fuch a manner as Ihevved him to be, on that occafion, 
no a£ior. The commencement of this benevolence Is 
very^ honourable to Qiiin, who is reported to have de- 
livered Thomfon, then known to him only for hisge-^ 
nius, from an arreft, by a very confiderable prefent ; 
and its continuance is honourable to both ; for friehd- 
Ihip is not always the' fequel of obligation. Thomfon 
was filent in mingled company, but chearful among 
feledl friends, who always f poke with the moft eager 
praife of his focial qualities, his warmth artd conftancy 
of friendlhip, and his adherence to his firft acquaintance > 
when the advancement of his reputation had left them 
behind hioa. 

Dr. IJaac Watts y a divine and poet of uncominon ce- 
lebrity, received his education under Mr. Rowe, Who 
kept an excellent fejninary in Londoi], and to whohi 
his grateful pupil infcribed an ode, which was inferted 
in 'his Horoe Lyricoe. In 1696 he went to refide with 
fir John Hartop as tutor to his fori, in which fituation 
he continued four years. He afterwards entered into 
the' family of fir Thomas Abney, and became paftor 
of the congregation in Berry-Street, St. Mary Axe. 
In 1728 he received the degree of D. D. from this 
univerfities of Edinburgh and Aberdeen. He died in 
1 741. Dr. Watts was a pious and amiable man ; ut- 
terly free from all bigotry and fedlariani pride. His 
talents were highly refpedable, and he employed them 
in thennoft ufeful way.- Few men have left behind 
fuch purity of chara£ler, or fuch monuments of labo- 
rioiis piety. He has provided inftrudlion for all ages, 
from thofe who are lifping their firft lefTohs, to the 
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enlightened readers of Malbranche and Locke ; he has 
left neither corporeal nor fpiritual nature unexamined ; 
he has taught the art of reafoning, and the fcience of 
the ftars. His treatife on logic has been received into 
the univerfities, and therefore wants no private recom- 
mendation. Fevsr books have been per u fed by me, 
fays Dr. Johnfon, with greater pleafure than his Im- 
provement of the Mtndy ot which the radical principles 
may indeed be found in Locke's ConduSi of the Under- 
flanding\ but they are fo expanded and ramified by 
Watts, as to confer upon him the merit of a work in 
the higheft degree ufeful and pleafing. Whoever has 
the care of inftru ding others, may be charged with de- 
ficiency in his duty, if this book is not recommended. 
He excels in devotional poetry ; and his verfion of the 
pfalms is the beft. By his natural temper Dr. Watts 
was quick of refentment ; but, by his eftabliflied and 
habitual pradice, he was gentle, modeft, and inoffen- 
five. His tendernefs appeared in his attention to chil- 
dren, and to the poor. 

Dr. Conyers Middletony a famous divine and critic, 
travelled into Italy, which gave occafion for his well- 
known letter from Rome, (hewing the exad confor- 
mity between popery and paganifm. His capital per- 
formance, is the hiftory of Cicero, perhaps one of the 
completeft pieces of biography ever written. 

Lord Boltnghrohy who died in 1751, was one of the' 
fineft writers that any age has produced. His Letters 
6n Hijiory are excellent; but his philofophical works 
(hould be read with caution, as they contain many 
things which clafli with the great truths of revelation. 

Dr. Doddridge, an eminent diffenting minifter, and 
author of many ufeful publications^ was at the head of 
a flourifhing academy in Northamptonlhire, about 20 
years. His " Rife and Progrefs of Religion in the 
Souly' and his ^^Life of Col. Gardiner* deferve the 
ferious attention of youth. He died in 1*151. 

Dn 
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Dr. Butkry bifhop oF Durham, who died in 1752, 
befides a volume of elegant fermons, publiflied a mol^ 
valuable work, entitled, " Tiie Analogy of Religion, 
natural and revealed, to the Cdnftitutidn and Courfe oi 
Nature," In early life, he was placed by his friends, 
who were diffenters, in a.feminary of that perfuafion, , 
where he had for a fellow-pupil the eminent Dr. 
Watts. 

Dr. Whiftoriy a divine and mathematician of uncom- 
mon parts and learning, was fir IfaacNewton^s deputy^ 
and fuccelfor, in the Lucafian profeffbrfliip of mathe- 
matics, Cambridge-. He publiflied feveral works 
explanatory of the Newtonian philofophy, and had the 
honour of being one of the firft, who rendered thofe. 
principles popular. The work by which he is beft 
known, is ^^A Theory of the Earth from its Original to 
the Confummation of all Things;" vvherein the creation 
of the world in fix days, the univerfal deluge, and the 
general conflagration, as laid down in the holy fcrip. 
tures, are Ihewn to be perfeftly agreeable to reafon 

and philofophy.-^ Being in converfation with fir 

Robert Walpole, the difcourfe happened to turn upon 
politics, when Whifton affirmed "that there could be 
no true policy without being bottomed by morality." 
Sir Robert replied, ** he had heard a great deal of thofe 
theories in his time ; biit as men were conftituted, it 
.would be impoffible to put them into praftice." 
Whifton ftill continued in his opinion, whilft fir Ro- 
bert _took the contrary fide ; at laft, feeing no end of 
the argument, Whifton drily replied, "Suppofe, fir, 
you try my advice for once, and then give me your opinion 

afterwards.'* The queen walking with him, in 

Hampton-court Gardens, obferved, "that however 
right he might be in his notions on fome fubjefts, it 
would be perhaps better if he kept them to himfelf." 
« — **Is your Majefty really ferious in your advice?" 
faid the old man. " I am really,'* replie,d the Queen. 

"Why 
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<< Why then," fays Whifton, not ' the leaft abaflied, 
**haci Martin Luther been of your way of thinking, 
where would your Majefty have been at this tiraer" 
He died in 1752. 

Dr. Meady author of an ingenious treatife on Poijonsy 
and phyfician to George II. was at the head of his 
profeifi on for almbfl: half a century. He was a very 
liberal man, ^nd confideredas the Maecenas of the age. 
The clergy, and in general all nien of learning were 
welcoirle to his advice ; and his doors were open 
every morning to the mojl Indigent y whom he frequently 
alliittd with money. No foreigner of any literature, 
tade, or even curiollty, ever came to England without 
being introduced to Dr. Mead. He died in 1754. 

Henry Fieidingy efq. was a writer of a very lively 
imagination. His genius ihines to thegreateft advan- 
tage in his Joft ph Andrews and Tom Jones, two fieri- 
ing novels, whofe merits are too well known to need 
an encomium.. He poflelVcd an ejftate of 200I. per 
annum, and married a lady with 1500I. This for- 
tune, had it been coriJudled with prudence and oeco- 
nomy, might have fecured to him a ftate of indepen- 
dence for life, and with the helps it might have deri- 
ved from the produ6lions of a genius unincumbered 
with anxtcties and perplexity, might have even afforded 
him an affluent income ; but, fond of figure and mag- 
nificence, he threw wide open the gates of hofpitality, 
and fuifered his whole patrimony to be devoured by 
hounds,. horfes, and entejtainments. He died at Lif- 
bpn in 1754. The laft gleam of his wit and humour 
faintly fparkled in the journal he left.behind hirh of his 
Voyage to that,place. 

PP'iUiam CAlinsy efq. an unfortunate, but admirable 
poet, firft courred the notice of the public by fome 
verfes to a Lady weepingy publifhcd in the Gentleman s 
Magazine, ^ He canie to London a literary adventurer, 
with many projedts in his head, and very little money 

in 
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in his pocket. He defigned many works; but the 
frequent calls of immediate neceffity broke his fchemes, 
and fufferedhim topurfue no fettled purpofe. A man, 
dout)tful of his dinner, or trembling at a creditor, is 
not much difpofed to abftraded meditation, or remote 
enquiries. He publKhed propofals for a Hiftory of 
the Revival of Learning; but probably not a page of 
it was ever 'written. His Oriental Eclogues y however^ 
and his Ode on the Pajjions^ fnfficiently evince his merit 
as a paftoral and defcriptive poet'. During the latter 
part of his life, he languilhed under mental derange- 
ment. He was for fome time confined in a houfe of 
lunatics, and afterwards retired to the care of his fifter 
in Chichefter, his native City, where death in 1756 
came to hi? relief. 

Dr. Hartley y an eminent phyfician, who died in 
1757, is well known by an excellent work, entitled, 
Objervations on Man j his Frame y his Duty y and his Ex-^\ 
pe£faiions, ** You do well to take Hartley with you,"^^ 
faid Dr. Johnfon to a friend. "The Bible is thebcft 
book ; but next to it, Dr. Hartley's is one of the beft." 
The late Y>r, Reid of Glafgdw has alfb written on the 
IntelleSiual Powers of Man in a very mafterly manner. 

Samual Richard/dm y ,g(c[, aiithbr of the fidmirable 
works, Pamela, Clarilfa, and Charles Grandifon, was 
placed as an apprentice to a printer, arKJ carried on. 
that bufmefs for many years in Salifbury-court, Fleet- 
Street, with great reputation. Family misfortune^, 
and fedulous application, fo far injured his weak 
nerves, as to make him, according to the expreflion of 
Pope,, tremblingly alive all oery and he died of the efFe(Ss 
of a paralytic diforder in 1761. 

Dr. Lelandy a celebrated Englifti diflenting divine, 
who fettled in Dublin, devoted his literary purfuits to 
the defence of chriftianity,.with the greateft honour'fo 
himfelf, and advantage to the noble caufe which he 
pleaded. His View of the deirtical Writers is a moft 
valuable work, Hediedin 1761. Lord 
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Lord Anjon^ of immortal memory as a circumnavi- 
gator, was a cool and fteady man, but too fond of play, 
of which he knew little, and was therefore the conftant 
dupe of fharpers. This made one wittily obferve, 
that "though he had been round the world, he was 
never in it," His Voyage was drawn up under his 
own eye, by Mr. Robins, notwithftanding it is pub- 
Ii(h6i1n the name of the chaplain, Mr. Walter. In 
1 75 1, he was appointed firft lord of the admiralty, and, 
fome years after, commanded the channel fleet, having 
under him the gallant fir Edward Hawke. The lafl 
fervice in which he was engaged, was in convoying 
to England her prefent majefty. He died in 1762. 

William Shenjhney efq. a very agreeable poet, after 

Slitting the univerfity, retired to his paternal eftate, 
e Leafowes, which he laid out in great tafte. Here 
he devoted himfelf to rural pleafures and poetry. To 
embellifli the form of Nature is a laudable amufement. 
This he did with fiich judgment and fancy, as made 
his little domain the envy of the great, and the admira- 
tion of the fkilful ; a place to be vifited.by travellers, 
and copied by defigners. He planted walks in undu- 
lating curves, made water run where it would be 
heard, and ftagnate where it would be feen, left inter- 
vals where the eye would be pleafed, and thickened 
the plantation where there was fomething to be con- 
cealed, . The pleafure of Shenftone, however, was.all 
in his eye. He valued what he valued merely for its 
looks. Nothing raifed his indignation more than to 
aflc if there were any fifties in his water. In time his 
expences brought clamours about him, which over- 
powered the lamb's hleal and the linnet's fong ; and 
his groves were haunted by beings very different from 
fawns and faries. He fpent his eftate in adorning 
it, and his death, in 1763, was probably haftened by 
his anxieties. He was a lamp that fpent its oil in 
blazing. There anre fome admirable ftanzas in his 

Papral 
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PqftoraJ BaJJad : and the SchooUmiftrefs is a pleafing 
poem. 

Allan Ram/ay y efq. a celebrated Scott jfh poet, wrote 
feveral excellent fongs and much efteemed poems ; but 
his beft performance was ** The Gentle Shepherd" a 
beautiful paftoral comedy, in which nature is painted 
to the life. 

Dr. Toungy an excellent writer both in profe and 
verfe, firft publiihed his poem, called ** The LiaJlDayy* 
-which gave great fatisfaftion, and procured him nu- 
merous friends, amongft ihe reft Addifon ; for whofe 
** Spe^atory* he wrote feveraL papers. The turn of 
his mind-inclining him towards the church, he entered 
into orders, was made chaplain to the king, and ob- 
tained the living of Welwyn in Hertfordlhire. In his 
fat ires, entitled ** Love of Fame, the Umverfal Paffiony' 
the chara^rs are fele<fted with difcernment^ and 
drawn with nicety; the illuftrations are happy, and 
the refleftions juft. Young has the gaiety ot Horace 
without his laxity of numbers, and the morality of Ju- 
venal with greater variation of images. But Swift 
fays, that " the poet fhouJd have been either more angry 
or more merry." In 1739 he married lady Elizabeth 
Lee, daughter of the earl of Litchfield, and widow of 
colonel Lee. She died the next year, and this mourn- 
ful event produced his " Complaint y or Night ThoughtSy" , 
in which he has exhibited a very wide difplay of ori- 
ginal poetry, variegated with deep retieftions and 
llriking allufions, a wildernefs of thought, in which 
the fertility of fancy, fcatters flowers of every hue 
and of* every odour. " In this work," fays Dr. John- 
fon, " which finely reprefents the author^s melancho- 
ly and morality, particular lines are not to be regarded ; 
the power is in the whole, and in the whole there is a 
magnificence like that afcribed to' a Chinefe planta- 
tion, the magnificence of vaft extent and endlefs diver- 
fity." He died in 1765, aged 84. Dr. Young enjoys . 

the 
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the credit of an extempore epigram on Voltaire, who, 
when he wias in England, ridiculed, in the company of 
the jealous Engliih poet, Milton's allegory of Sin and 
Death. 

' *^ You are fo witty, profligate, and thhy 

** At once we think thee Milton, death and fin.'* 
The Rev. Laurence Sterne^ author of <* Triftram 
Shandy*' feveral excellent ^.^ Sermons," znd ^^ASenti- 
mental Journey y' was an original and ingenious writer. 
Of his ikill in delineating and fupporting his charatE^ers, 
thofe of his uncle Toby, and of Corporal Trim, afford 
ample proof. To his power in. the pathetic, whoever 
Ihall read the ftories of Le Fevre, Maria, the Monk, 
and the Dead Afs, muft, if he has feelings, be a fuffi- 
cient teftimony. On entering into orders'he obtained 
the living of Sutton through the intergft of his uncle, 
who was a dignitary of York cathedral. He married 
in 1741 ; and foon after was made a prebendary of 
York. The' following incident, about this time, very 
much contributed to eftablifh the reputation of Mr. 
Sterne's wit. He was fitting in the cofFee-houfe at 
York, when a ilranger came in, who gave much of- 
fence to the company, confiiiing chiefly of gentlemen 
of the gown, by delca^^ting too freely upon religion, 
and the hypocrify of the clergy. The young fellow 
at length addreifed himfelf to Mr. Sterne, afking him, 
what were his fentiments upon the fubjeft \ w^hen, 
inftead of anfwering him dire<Slly, he told the witling, 
that " his dog was reckoned .one of the moft beautiful 

' pointers in the \yhole country, was very good-natured, 
but that he had an infernal trick, which deftroyed all 

' his good qualities ! be never fees a clergyman," con- 
tinued Sterne. ** biit he immediately flies at him.'' — 
** How long may he have had that trick, fir?" — 
**Eyer fince he was a puppy." The young man felt 
the keennefs of the fatire, turned upon his heel, and 
left Sterne to triumph. In 1762, Mr. Sterne went 

to 
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to France, and two Years after to Italy, forihe re- 
covery of hfs health. He died in 1768. Garrick, 
who was his intimate friend and admirer,, wtqte the 
following epitaph for him : . 

** Shajl pride a heap of fculptur'd marble raife, 
" Some worthlefs unmoirrn'd titled fool to praife, 
** And ftiall we not by one poor grave^ftone learn, 
'* Where genius, wit, and humour, fleep with Sterne." 
Dr. Akenjidey who died in 1770, was a celebrated . 
poet, and phyfician to the queen. His great work is the 
Pleafures of Imagination y which he publifhed at the age 
of 23. It is an example of great felicity of genius, 
and uncommon amplitude of acquifitions, of a young 
mind ftored with images, and much exercifed in com- 
bining and comparing them. In the general fabrication 
of his lines, he is, perhaps, fuperior to any other writer 
of blank verfe. His flow is fmooth, and his paufes are 
mufical. When the copy was brought to Mr. D6d- - 
fley to be fold for 120I. he carried it to Mr. Pope, who 
advifed him not to make a niggardly offer; ior this 
was no every-day writer. Akeulide was one, of innu- 
merable inftance^ to prove, that very fublime qualities 
may fpring from very low fituations in life ; for he had 
this in common with the high and mighty. cardinal 
Wolfey, that he was the fon of a butcher at New- 
caftle upon Tyne. 

Dr. SmoUety a writer of great celebrity, was bred a 
furgeon, aid was at the fiege of Carthagena in that, 
capacity. Of this expedition he wrote an acrimonious 
account, inferted in his novel of Roderic Random^ 
which was publiihed in 1749, and brought the author 
conCderable reputation. In the courfe of a few years 
appeared Peregrine Pickle^ Ferdinand Count Fathom^ 
Sir Xaunceiot Greaves y and Humphrey Clinker; all of 
them popular works. The Critical Review was fet 
on foot by him, and he continued to be the principal 
manager of it till 1763, when he went abroad for the 

recovery 
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Dr. GoWfrnithy a pleafing poet and hiftorian, travel- 
led over the greater part of the continent, enjoying the 
fcenes of nature, and ftudying the human paffions. He 
fubfifted chiefly by a little ikill in mufic, which made 
him acceptable to the peafantry ; -but he often met 
with a kind reception at the religious houfes, where 
his genius and learning were much- efteemed. On his 
return to London, he rofe by degrees into fame, from 
his poems, plays, and other writings. He might have 
acquired a competency, had he not been too generous, 
and otherwife lavifh of his money, which conftantly 
kept him poor. He died in 1774. His Ficar of 
Wahfieldy Traveller ^ and Deferted Village ^ have great 
merit, and will always be admired: 

Dr. Hawhesworthy author of the Adventurer^ an ex- 
cellent periodical publication, was bred to thebufincis 
of a watch-maker. ' Archbifhop Herring was fo well 
pleafed with this work, that he conferred on him the 
degree of L. L. D. He was employed to. compile an 
account of the difcoveries made in the South Seas, for 
which he received the enormpus fum of 6000I. He 
then became an Eaft-India.dire<9:or, and died in 1775- 

David Humcy efq. a profound and fagacious hiito- 
rjan, died in 1776. His Hiftory of England is the 
bed extant. In his other writings he often lofcs 
himfelf in the mazes of fcepticifm. The young and 
unexperienced, therefore, ought not to enter the laby- 
rinth, left they {hould not fo eafily find their way out. 

HWiam Pitty the illuftrious earl of Chatham, firft 
diftinguilhed himfelf in parliament, by his powerful 
eloquence in oppofition to fir Robert Walpole. For 
this the duchefs of Marlborough left him in her will, 
in 1745, 10, cool. During his own ^dminiltration, 
\ his eye ran through every department of the itate, and 
therefore, as he was vigilant,. all was a<3ivity and 
promptitude. Thus the defigns of the enemy were 
baffled, and his own were executed before they were 

fufpeded. 
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fnfpe<9:ed. On the death of George II. a new fet of 
men came into power. The earl of Bute becanne the 
confidential friend of the young monarch^ and Mr. 
Pitt, finding neit-her hihifelf nor his meafirres accept- 
able, refigned his place about the end of 1761. When 
the important queftion of general warrants was difcuf- 
fed in parliament, his love* of rational liberty broke 
forth in drains v^hich a Tully or a Demofthenes 
would have liftenecl to with fatisfaftibn. He declared 
them repugnant to every principle of freedom. Were 
they tolerated the moft innocent could not be fecure., 
"By the Britifh conftitution," continued he, *^every 
man's houfe is his caftle: not that it is furrounded by 
walls and battlements ; it may be a ffraw-built (hed ; 
every wind of heaven may whiflle round it ; all the 
elements of heaven may enter it; .but the king can- 
not; the king dare not." The earl of Chatham, 
from the beginning of the' American war, fet himfelf 
vigoroufly in oppofition to the mad meafures of an in- 
fatuated miniftry. His eloquence fhook the fenate, 
and echoed' through the kingdom. He warned the 
nation againft an unnatural and fruitlefs conteft; and 
his lad effort io-public wasin fpeaking on the queftion 
of American Independence y on the 8th day of April, I778» 
In the midft of his fpeech he was feized with a con- 
vulfive ftt, and died on the nth of the fame month. 
His remains lay in ftate in the Jerufalern. chamber,, 
and were afterwards depofited with great folemnity in 
Weftminfter- Abbey, where a monument was ere£ted 
to his memory. 

Dr. Armfirongy an eminent phyfician and poet, dijed 
in 1779. The Art of prejerving Health will tranfmit 
his name to pofterity as one of the firft Ertglilh writers. 
There is a cladical correftnefs and clofenefs of ftyle 
in this poem that are truly admirable, and the fubje£t * 
is raifed and adorned by numberlefs poetical images. 
Dr^ Mackenzie, in his filjiory of Healthy has this 
^ . U ' beautiful 
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beautiful culogium of it: "To give every charming 
dcfcription and beautiful pafTage of this poem, one 
mull tranfcribe the whole. We cannot, however, 
expe£t new rules, where the principal defign was to 
raife and warm the heart into a compliance. with the 
folid precepts of the ancients, which he has enforced 
\vith great ftrength and elegance. And, upon the 
whole, he has convinced us, by his own example, that 
we are not to blame antiquity for acknowledging, 
** One power of phjificy melody and Jong,** 
David Garricky efq. who died in 1779, was a ^r^aV- 
^y of theatrical accomplifhmcnts ; for he could, with- 
out the leaft preparation, transform himfelf into any 
charaSer, tragic or comic, and feize inftantaneoufly 
upon any pafllon of the human mind. The town of- 
ten wilhed to fee the celebrated Quin and this great 
aftor fairly matched in two charafters of equal impor- 
tance. Tke Fair Penitent prefented an opportunity to 
difplay their feveral merits, when it was obferved that 
Quin changed colour, and Garrick feemed to.be em- 
barrafled. The former was too proud to own his 
feelings on the occaGon; but Garrick was heard to 
fay", " I believe Quin was as much frightened as my- 
felf." Qiiin had been ft rongly patronized by Frederic 
Prince of Wales, and was employed to inft:rua the 
royal children in a correft pronunciation. The king's 
firft fpeech being praifed for grace and diSion, Qiiin 
c;cclaimed, ".I taught the boy." With thefe men of 
wit and 'talents Mucklin was contemporary, whofe 
greateft charafter was Shylock, and his performance 
of it drew from Mr. Pope the following couplet: 

This is the Jew 

That Shakelpeare drew. 
Though Macklin was very bencvojent, he had an ex- 
traordinary fct of features, which made Qiiin fay, 
**If Gx)d writes a legible hand, that fellow's a vil- 
lain.'' * 

Dr. 
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Dr, Warburtoriy author of the Divine Legation of 
Alojesy was a prelate of gigantic abilities. He wrote 
a vindication of Pope's Elfay on Man, in confequence 
of which a firm friendftiip was eftablifhed between 
them. Mr. Pope introduced him to Ralph Allen, 
cfq.'' of Prior Park, whofe niece he married. The- 
poet left him half of his library, and the properly of 
his works. In 1746 he was called by the fociety of 
Lincoln's Inn to be their preacher. He was after- 
wards made dean of Briflol, and at length brfliop of 
Gloucefter. He died in 1779, having furvivfed his 
intelledual faculties. 

James Harris^ efq. father of lord Malmfbury, a 
gentleman of uncommon parts and learning, after 
being appointed commiflioner of the admiralty, was 
made fecretary to the qeeen in 1774. Bifliop Lowth 
fays that his Hermes^ or a Philojopmcal enquiry concern^ 
ing Univerfal Grammar y **is the. moft beautiful and 
perfefl example of analyfis that has been exhibited 
fince the days of Ariftotle," He died in 178a. 

Sir IVilUam Blackjloney a learned lawyer, whofc 
name is immortalized by his Commentaries on the Laws 
of Englandy obtained Mr. Benfon's prize-medal, at 
Oxford, for the beft verfes on Milton. At the age of 
20 he compofed a treatife on the elements of architec- 
ture, for his own ufe. ~ I'he ftudy of the law put an 
end to thefe amufing purfuits. As a counfel, how- 
ever, he made but little progrefy, having no ready flow 
of. eloquence of graceful delivery. In 1770, he be- 
came one of the judges in the court of King's Bench ; 
from whence, fhortly after, he removed to the Com- 
mon Pleas. He died in .1780. 

yohn Dunningy lord AJhburtony who died in 1 783, 
was one of the moft diltinguifhed pleaders that ever 
adorned the Englifh bar. There were few.caufes 
tried in the court of King's Bench, in which he was 
not employed as leading counfel either for the plaintiff 

or 
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or defendant. His iriduftry and zeal for the intercft of 
his clients were equal to his abilities. The caufes of 
the poor and oppreffed he frequently pleaded without 
reward. 

Dr. Johnfony who died in 1784, was one of the 
greatett writers of whom this country has to boaft. In 
his Diftionary and Periodical Publications, he has 
fixed our language and regulated our morality. 
Though he was 72 years of age when he began his 
Lives, of the Englifh Poets, we perceive no decay of 
intelleS, nor abatement of his wonted vigour. On 
the contrary it is a treafure of found criticifm,' and a 
model of literal^ biography. Soon after the appear- 
ance of this work, nature gave fpmptgms of failure, 
and warned him of his diiiblution. This was an e- 
vent, which he had always looked to with dread. But 
the laft days of this excellent man were fun-fhine. 
His gloomy appreheniions vanilhed; he faw the 
ground of his confidence, and departed in ftrong faith 
and lively hope. Johnfon had a noble independence of 
mind, and could never bear to ftoop to any man how- 
ever exalted, or to difguife his fentiments to flatter 
another. His judgment was uncommonly acute and 
fleady, his imagination quick and ready, and his con- 
verfation brilliant and inltrndiive. 

Dr. Lowthf bifliop of London, when profeflbr at 
Oxford, delivered thofe admirable led^ures on the 4?^^- 
cred Poetry of the HebrewSy wjiich have immortaliz- 
ed, his name. He publifhed likewife an excellent 
GraniThar of the Englijh Language y and a Tranjlation 
of Ifatahy the fublimeft poetry in the worlds He 
died in 1787. 

yohn fVhiteht^rJiy F. R. S7 an eminent^hilofophical 
and mechanical genius, having fettled at Derby as a 
watch-maker, made the clock and chimes of the beau- 
tiful tower of AH Saint^s church, in that city. From 
his vicinity to the many ftupendous phasnomena in 

i. Derby {hire 
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Derby/hire, conftamly prefented to his obfervation, he 
was excited to inveftigate their caufes. Being ap- 
pointed {tamper of the money-weights in 1775, he 
removed to London, where he foon after publiihed his 
*^ Enquiry into the Original State and Fornration of 
the Earth,*' which will remain a monument of his 
fame to future ages. He died in 1788, at his houfc in 
Bolt-court, Fleet-ftreet, where Mr. Fergufon, another 
celebrated felf-taught philoibpher had recently lived 
and died. His death was lamented not only by his nu- 
merous friends, but by every lover of fcience and virtue; 

Thomas Dayy efq. who died in 1789, during the A- 
merican war, publifhed feveral poems and pamphlets, 
reprobating the condu6l of Britain in that conteft. 
His fame, however, wouM not have been fecured by 
the merit of thefe publications. His Sandford and 
Mertmy a boo|: purpofely' intended for the ufe of chil- 
dren, does him the greateft credit.' This excellent 
work, as well as Robinfon Crufoe, and Bunyan's PiU 
grim*s Progrepy ought 10 be in every young gentleman's 
library. 

Dr. Adam Smithy profeiTor of philofophy in the uni^- 
verfity of Glafgow, died in 1790. His '* Theory of 
Moral Sentiments," and his popular work, entitled 
** An Enquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the 
Wealth of Nations," are mafterly performances. 

Dr. Henry y an eminent Scottifti divine and hillorian, 
who died in 1790, is well known as the author of an 
hiftory of Great Britain, on a new plan, which has 
been highly approved. This abridgment is, in great 
meafure, written on the fame plan. 

John Howardy efq. the philanthropift, vifited all. 
Europe, ** not to furvey the fumptuounifefs of palaces, 
or the ftatelinefs of temples," fays Mr. Burke ; " not 
to make accurate meafurements of the remains of an- 
cient grandeur, nor to form a fcale of the curiofity of 
modern art J nor to colkd medals, or. collate manu- 

- fcripts: 
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fcripts: — but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to 
pJunge into the infedlion of hofpitals ; to furvey the 
manfions of forrow and pain ; to take the gauge and 
dimenfions of mifery, dcpreffion and contempt \ to re- 
member the forgotten, to attend to the negleded, to 
vifit the forfaken, and compare and collate the diftref- 
fes of all men in all countries." In 1789 he publifn- 
cd an account of the principal lazarettos in Europe, 
in which he figi lifted his intention of revifiting Ruffia 
and Turkey, and of extending his route into the eaft. 
A little before he left England, when a friend expref- 
fed his concern at parting with him, from an appre- 
henfion that they fhould never meet again, he cheer- 
fully replied, " We (hall foon meet in heaven ;" and 
as he rather expelled to die of the plague in Egypt, 
he added, ** the way to heaven from Grand Cairo is 
as near as from London." This good man did actu- 
ally fall a facrifice to his humanity ; for in vifiting a 
fick patient at Cherfon, who had a majignant fever, 
he caught the infeSion, and died in the beginning of 
the year 1790. Mr. Howard's labours have had their 
efFe6l in this country, by caufing his plans to be adopt- 
ed in mod of our prifons. 

The Rev. Thomas fVartoriy B. D. a celebrated bio- 
grapher and poet, in 1785, obtained the appointment 
of poet-lav>reat, and at the fame time--*»as elefted 
Camden proteffbr of ancient hiftory,. in the univerfity 
of Oxford. His hiflory of Engii(h poetry evinces a 
Angular combination of extraordinary talents and at- 
tainments. He died in 1790, and was fuccecded in 
the laureatfhrp by Henry James Pye, efq-.'a defcendant 
of the ever-memorable patriot John Hampden. 

Dr. Pricey an eminent difTenting minifler, who died 
in 1791, is univerfally known and celebrated for his 
great abilities in arithmetical calculations. His dif- 
fettations on providence, on prayer, on the reafon for 
CLXpeding that virtuous men fhall meet after death in 
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a ftate of happinefs, and on the importance of chrift- 
ianity, are replete with religious inftru6tion. 

Sir Jofhua Reynolds^ a mod eminent painter, and 
pTcfident of the Royal Academy, died in 17QI. He 
chiefly applied himfelf to portrait paintings, though he 
fometimes painted hiftorical fbbjefts In a ftyle of un- 
common excellence. Dr. Goldfmith fays of him, 
•* He was born to improve us in every part, 
** His pencil our faccs-^his manners our heart.," 
He was the firft promoter of the literary club, of 
. which Johnfon, Burke, and other great men were 
members. 

Sir Richard Arhwright^ a celebrated manufacturer, 
was originally a barber at Wirkfworth, in Derbyfhire. 
At Warrington he got acquainted with one Kay, a 
clock-maker, and projeded with him a machine for 
Ipinning cotton. He afterwards erefled. works at 
Crumford, in Derbyfhire, and acquired a fortune of 
near half a million fterling. His fyllem of machinery, 
to which he gave the name of a '^ Spinning Jenny," 
has given employment to thoufands of families; and 
been produftive of great commercial advantage to his 
country. He was knighted on prefenting an addrefs 
to hismajefty, in 1786, as high iherifFof the county of 
Derby, and died in 1792. 

William Murray^ earl of Mansfield y held the office of 
lord chief juftice of the king's bench, for upwards of 
'30 years, with a fplendor and reputation unrivalled. 
Asa lawyer, he was undeniably the firft man of the age; 
The benevolence of his private life was equal to the 
excellence of his public charader. Of his difintereft- 
cdnefs let it be obferved, that hq thrice refufed the 
office of lord high chancellor, and never took any 
grant or emolument from the late king, for himfelf or 
any perfon belonging to him ; and when the fufFerers 
by the dreadful riots, in 1780, were to be reimburfed- 
by the public, his lordfhip, in conjunftion with-the" 
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Jate great and good fir George Saville, nobly refufed 
^ny compenfdtion whatever, though his houfe in 
Bloomfbury Square was burnt to the ground, with his 
fine library, manufcripts, and other invaluable efFefts. 
He died in i793- 

Edward Glhbon^ efq. an elegant hiftorian, was born 
at Putney, in 1737. At the univerfity of Oxford he 
contracted the principles of popery, which greatly a- 
larmed his father, who, to recover him, feiu fiim to a 
proteftant minifter at Laufanne, in Switzerland, where 
he did indeed renounce his new creed, but at the fame 
time became a freethinker. His hiftory of the •* De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire," is written in a 
brilliant ftyle, and abounds with proofs of the genius 
and erudition of its author. It is to be kmented, how- 
ever, that he deviated from the ftrift province of an 
hiftorian, to throw out refk6lion$ injurious to rhecaufe 
of chriftianity. But he^iasbcen fuSiciently anfwered 
by biihop Watfon and others. He died in 1794. 

Dr. Gerard profeflbr of .divinity in the univerfity of 
Aberdeen, was the author of an excellent Effay on Ge^ 
nius, Sermonsy and Evidences of Chriftianity. He died 
in 1^95. 

Dr. Kippisy an eminent divine and biographer, foon 
after the commencement of the Monthly Review y became 
a-writer in that journal. He was the editor of the 
new edition of the Biographia Britannicay in which ca- 
pacity he diftingulfhed himfelf to great advantage. He 
wrote the Lije of Captain Cooky in one volume 4to. He 
was alfo the writer of the Hijiory ofKnozvledgey Learn- 
ingy and Tafte in Great Britainy contained in the New 
Annual Regifter. The docStor was a judicious and 
intelligent writer, and his ftyle is pure and perfpicuous. 
He died in 1795. 

^ Dr. yames Fordycey an eloquent divine, who died in 
1796, was early fettled minifter of the parifli of Bre- 
cmn, in Scotland, and afterwards removed to London, 
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where he had a great and refpeftable congregation in ' 
Monk well itreet. He will long be known as the an-, 
thor of Sermons to young Men and fVomen^ and oi Ad- 
drejfes to the Deity, 

Dr. Campbelly principal and profefTor of divinity in 
Marifchal college, Aberdeen, who died in 1796, was 
one of the beft critics and theological writers of the 
age^ His Differtatlon on Miracles y his Tranjlation of the 
Go/pelsy and his Phikfophy of Rhetoricy will trahfmit 
his name to. the latell polteriiy. 

Robert Burns y a Scottifli poet of extraordinary ge- 
nius, died in 1796. This pupil of nature was only a 
ploughman in Ayrftiire, and had a common education • 
at the parilb fchooL His works, \yhich were lately 
publifhed, are highly efteemed. The following beau- 
tiful fong, in which the wounded and dying of a vi<5o- 
riousarmy are fuppofedto join, may ferveasa fpecimen : 
** Farewel, thou fair day, thou green earth, and ye fkies, . 

Now gay with the broad fetting fun ; 
Farewel loves and friendfliips, ye dear tender ties. 

Our race of exiftence is run ! 

Thou grim king of terrors, thou life's gloomy foe, 

Go frighten the coward and flave ; 
Go teach them to tremble, fell tyrant ! but know 

No terrors haft thou to the brave ! 

Thou ftrik'ft the' poor peafaht, — he finl^ in the dark. 

Nor faves e'en the wreck of a name: 
Thou ft^rik'ft the young hero,—-a glorious mark ! 

He falls in the blaze of his fame 1 

In the field of proud honour,^ — our fwords in our hands,^ 

Our king and our country to fave. 
While viSory fliines on life's laft ebbrng fands. 

Oh ! who would not die with the brave 1" 

Edmund Burke, efq. who died in 1797, was one of 

the moft eloquent men of his age y perhaps fecond to 
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none in any age. He was a very elegant and -forcible 
writer. His effay on the Sublime and Beautiful is a 
compofition of -much tafte. The Vindication of Natu- 
ral Society is a happy imitation of Bolingbroke, and, in 
faft, it deceived for a time the greateft admirers of that 
writer. 

Thomas Pennant, efq. a celebrated naturalifl and anti- 
quarian, after travelling over his own country, went 
to the continent, where he became acquainted with 
BufFon, Pallas, and Linnceus. He was the author of 
ah " Hi/lory of London,*' of •* Britijh and Indian Zoology," 
and of feveral " Tours/* He likewife publifhed a 
** Hijlory of ^adrupeds.** He died in 1798. 

Jajnes Burnett, \on\ Monboddo, the learned and inge- 
nious author of the Origin of Language, died in 1799, 
at the advanced age of 85. A conftitution of body, 
naturally framed to wear well and laft long, was 
l^rengthened to his lordfhip by exercife, guarded' by 
temperance, and by a tenor of mind too firm to be 
deeply broken in upon by thofe pafllons which con- 
fume tKe principles ot life. He ufed to walk much in 
the open air, and fometimes to ride. It is faid, that 
he even found the ufe of what he called the Air Bath, 
or the praflice of occafionally walking about, for fome 
minutes, naked, in a room filled with frefh and cool 
air, to be highly falutary'. 

William Cowper, efq. the celebrated author of the 
Tafk, and other delightful poems, died in 1800. In 
his works there are many beautiful defcriptions of the 
charms of rural retirement. 

** Man immur'd in cities, ftill retains 
** His inborn inextinguiihable thirft 
" Of rural fcenes, compenfating his lofe 
*^ By fupplementai (hitts, the belt he may. 
*^ The moil unfurnifh'd with the means of life, 
'^ And they that never pafs their Jbrick wall bounds 
. ? ''To range the fields, and treat their lungs with air, 
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** Yet feel the burning inftinft : over head 
*• Sufpend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 
** And water'd duly. There the pitcher (lands 
** A fragment, and the fpoutlefs tea-pot there j 
** Sad witnefles how clofe pent man regrets 
*^ The country, with what ardour he contrives 
** A peep at nature when he can no more. 
" Hail, therefore, patronefs of health ^nd cafe, 
** And contemplation, heart confoling joys 
: ** And harmlefs pleafure§, in the thronged abode 
*' Of multitudes unknown ! hail, rural life ! 
** Addrefs himfelf who will to the purfuit- 
*'_Of honours, or emoluments, or tame ; 
*' I fhall not add myfelf to fuch a chace, 
** Thwart his attempts, or envy his fuccefs. 
." Some muft be great. Great offices will have 
*^ Great talents : and God gives to every man 
** The virtue, temper, underllandihg, tafte, 
** Tha,t lifts him into life, and lets him fall 
" Juft in the niche he was ordain'd to fill." 
Mr, Cow per tranflated into Englifh blank verfe, the 
Iliad and Odyjfey of Homer y which were publiflied in 2 
v6Uime$4to. in 1791. 

The Rev. Dr. Blair^ profeflbr of Rhetoric and 
Belles Letters, in the univerfity of Edinburgh, who 
died in 1800, as a man of tafte and judgment, muft be 
allowed almoft the very firft rank among his contem- 
poraries. In his Sermonsy he is often folemnly fdb- 
lime, more frequently teijder and foftly pleafing, fome- 
times raeltlngly pathetic. Such perfect corre6tnefs 
was never before united with a fire fo pure and vivid. 
Dr. Johnfon's opinion of them is contained in the fol- 
lowing paragraph of a note to Mr. Strahan: '* I have 
read over Dr, Blair's firft fermon with more than ap- 
probation ; to fay it is good, is to fay too little. His 
doSiifie is the beft limited, the beft expreffed : there is 
themoft v^rarmth without fanaticifm, the moft rational 
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tranfport." Mr. Strahan and Mr. Cadell gave one- 
hundred pounds for the firft volume. The fale, how- 
ever, was fo rapid and exienlive, and the. approbation 
of the public fo high, that, to their honour be it re- 
corded,,they made Dr. Blair a prefent, firft of one fum, 
and afterwards of another of 50I.. thus voluntarily 
doubling the ftfpulated price ; and when he prepared 
another volume, they gave him at once 300I. His 
LeSiures on Rhetoric afford the beft fyftem of the prin- 
ciples of tafte and the laws of literary compofition, 
which has been offered to the world fince the age of 
Quintilian. J^rom about the time of the publication 
ot the fecond volume of his fermons, he had a penfion 
from her majefty of 200I. annually, which, when he 
ceafed to le6lure on rhetoric, was augmented to 300I. "^ 
The copy-money of his^works, received at different 
times, might amount in all to nearly 4000I. 



CHAP. VI I. 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES. 

AFTER the revocation of the edict of Nantz, the 
perfecuted Proteflants of France, to the number 
of almoft a million, who had been chiefly employed in 
the French manufaftures^ took refuge in England, 
Holland, and other countries, where they could enjoy 
the fxee exercife of their religion ; carrying along 
. with them their arts and ingenuity, and even the fruits 
of their induffry, to a very great amount, in gold and 
filver/ They were much carelfed in England, where 
they improved or introduced the maniifaSure of hats, 
of filk, and of linen. The importation of thofe arti- 
cles from France was foon prohibited, as inconfiftent 
with national intereft ; the culture of flax was encou- 
raged j raw or unmanufadured filk was, imported 
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from Italy and China; beaver fl^ins were procured 
from Hudfon's Bay,' where fettlements had been eftab- 
l}(Red, and where all forts of furs were found in the 
great^ft plenty, and of the moll excellent quality. 
Clock and watch-work was executed, in England, 
with the utmoft elegance and exadnefs, as well as alt . 
other kinds of machinery, cutlery, and jewelry ; the 
cotton manufaftory, now fo highly perfedted, was in- 
troduced; and toys of every fpecies wefa at length 
finiflied with fo much-talte and facility, as to become 
an article of exportation, even to the European contt- 
nent, and privately to France itfelf, the birth-place of 
fafliion, and the nurfery of fplendid bagatelles. 

In the mean lime, the colonies in North America 
enlarged their boundaries, and increafed in wealth and 
population. New England furniflied mafls and yards 
for the royal navy, as well as timber for other ufes;^ 
New York and New Jerfey, formerly known by the 
name of Nova Belgia, conquered from the Dutch, and 
Penfylvania, fettled a few years before the revolution, 
produced abundant crops of corn, and a variety of other 
articles for the European-markets, as well as for the 
fupply of the Englifh iflands in the Weft Indies; the 
tobacco^ of Virginia and Maryland was become a ftaple 
commoclity, in high requeft, and a great fource of 
revenue; and the two Carolinas, by the culture of 
rice and indigo, and the manufa£lure.oftar, pitch, and 
turpentine, fo neceffary to a naval and commercial 
.people, Xoon became of vaft iinportance. 

But the moft beneficial trade arofe, and ftill conti- 
nues to proceed, ^from the colonies in the Weft India 
iflands. The rich produce of thofe iflands, which is 
chiefly intended ,fbr exportation, and all carried in the 
fliips^of t^e mother-country, affbrds employment to a 
great number of feamen ; and as the inhabitants, who 
d6 not fo much as make theif own wearing apparel, or 
the commoft implements of hufbandry, are fupplied 
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with clothing of all kinds, houfehord furniture, tools, 
and even the luxuries of the table, from Biitain and 
Ireland, the intercourfe is active, and produflive of 
mutual profperity and happinefs. 

Of the Britifli commerce, that branch which we en- 
joyed exclufively, viz. the commerce with our colonies, 
was long regarded as the moft advantageous. Yet 
fmce the feparation of the American ftates from Great 
Britain, the trade, the induftry, arid manufa&ires of 
the latter have continually increafed. New markets 
have opened, the returns trom which are more certain 
and iefs tedious thaathofe from America. By fupply-" 
ing a great variety of markets, the fkill and ingenuity., 
of our artifans have taken a wider range ; the produc- 
tions of their labour have been adapted to the wants, 
not of rifing colonies, but of nations the moft wealthy 
and the moft refined ; and our commercial fyftem, no 
longer refting on the artificial bafis of monopoly, has 
been rendered more fofid as well as more liberal. 

The trade of England to the Eaft Indies conftitutes 
*one of the moft ftupendous political, as well- as com- 
mercial machines, that is to be met with in hiftory. 
The trade iifelf is exclufive, and lodged in a company, 
which has a temporary monopoly of it, in confidera- 
tion of money advanced to the government. Befides 
their fettlenients on the coaft of India, which they en- 
joy under certain reftridions by a<St of parliament, the 
Eaft' India company^ through the various internal re- 
volutions whi^.h have happened at Indoftan, and the 
ambition or avarice of their fervants and officers, have 
acquired fuch territorial polfeflions, as render them the 
moit formidable commercial body that has been known 
in the world, fince the demolition af Canharge. 
Their revenues are only known, and that but imper- 
fedly, to the dire6l:ors of the company, who are cho- 
fen by the proprietors of the ftock. The annual 
amount of them is fuppofed to be about four millions 
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fterling. The expences of the company in. forts, 
fleets, and armies, for maintaining thofe acquifitions, 
are certainly very great; but after thefe are defrayed, 
the company not only clear a vaft Aim, but were able 
to pay to government fouf hundred thoufand pounds 
yearly for a certain time, partly by way of indemnifi- 
cation for the expences of the public in protecting 
them, and partly as a tacit tribute for thofe polTeflions 
that are. territorial, and not commercial. This com- 
pany exports to the Eaft Indies all kinds ot woollen 
manufacture, and all fofts of hard-ware. . Their im- 
ports confift of gold, diamonds, raw-filks, pepper, tea, 
and China ware, for home confuraption; and of 
wrought filks, muflins, callicoes, cottons, and all the 
■woven manufaftures of India, for exportation to fo- 
reign countries. 

With Turkey, Italy, Flanders, and Holland, the 
balance of trade is in favour of England. The goods 
exporteti to Poland, chiefly by way of Dantzic, are 
many, and the duties upon them low. A greater quan- 
tity of manufaftured tobacco is fent to that country, 
than to any other. 

The. acquiCltions which the Englifli made upon the 
coaft of Guinea, particularly their fcttlement at Sene- 
gal, opened new fources of commerce with Africa, 
At'prefent, England fends to that coaft, iron, brafs, 
lead- (hot, fwords, knives, fire-arms, gUn-powder, and 
glafs manufaftures. The returns are in gold-duft, 
gum, dying and other drugs, red- wood, and ivory. 

During the infancy of commerce w^ith foreign parts, 
it was judged expedient to grant exclufive charters to 
particular bodies or corporations of men ; hence the 
Eaft India, South Sea, Hudfon's Bay, Turkey, Ruf- 
fia, and Royal African companies; but the trade 
to Turkey, Ruflia, and Africa, is now laid open, 
though the merchant who purppfes to trade thither 
muft become a raenaber of the company, be fiibjed to 
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their laws and regulations, and advance a fmall fom 
at admillion, for the purpofes of fupporting coRfuls, 
forts, &c. 

With regard to the general account of England's 
foreign 'balance, the exports have been computed at 
feven millions fterling, and its imports at five, of which 
above one million is re-jex ported : fo that if this calcu- 
lation be true, England gains, annually, three millions 
llcrlinp; in trade; but this is a point upon which the 
mod experienced merchants, and ablell calculators, 
differ. ^ It mult be acknowledged, however, that 
many exceptions lie to particular eftitnates. The 
improvements at home, in iron, filk, linen, cotton, 
and other manufa6lures, arid the imports from Ame- 
rica, mui\ greatly diminifh the Englifti imports from 
abroad. On the other hand, fome of the other Euro- 
pean nations are making vigorous efforts for rivallir.g 
the Englifh manufadures. Yet our foreign trade 
does not amount to one-fixth part of the inland ; the 
annual produce of the natural produfts and manufac- 
tures of England amounting to above forty-two mil- 
lions. The gold and filver.of England are received 
from Portugal, Spain, Jamaica, the American colonies, 
and Africa, .but great part of this gold and filver we 
again export to Holland, and the Eaft Indies; and it 
is fuppofcd that two thirds of the foreign traffic of 
England is carried on in the port of London. 

Cornwall and Devonfhire fupply tin and lead, and 
woollen manufaftures are common to almoft all the 
weftern counties. Dorfetftiire makes cordage for the 
navy, and feeds a great number of flieep. Somerfet- 
Ihire, befides furnifhing lead and copper, has large 
ttianufadlures of bone-lace, (lockings, and caps. 
Briftol is faid to employ 2000 maritime veflels of all 
fizes, coafters, as well as fhips employed in foreign 
voyages. It has many very important manufadures. 
The glafs-bottle and drinking-glafs works occupy 15 
large Jioufes. Xiverpooi, 
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Liverpool, -.which at the qommencement of laft 
century was only a hamlet of the parifli of Walton, ' 
is how become, with refpe6l to commerce, the fecond 
port in the kingdom. It has an excellent harbour, 
formed with great labour and expence, (hips being ad- 
mitted into* noble wet ^ocks, fecured by large flood 
gates. Its trade to America and Ireland is very con- 
fiderable. A great number of fliips are employed in 
the Greenland whale-fifhery, and in the coafting trade 
to London. Many good fliips are built at Liverpool. 

Manufafkures of all kinds are carried on in London 
and its neighbourhood. The gold and filver manufac- 
tures of the metropolis, through the encouragement 
given by the court and the nobility, equal, if they do not 
exceed, thofe of any country in Eumpe. Colchefter 
is famous forits manufaftures^of b^ys and ferges, and 
Norwich for its excellent ftufFs, camelots, druggets, 
and Rockings. Birnningham, though no corporation, 
is one of the largefl and moft populous towns in Eng- 
land, and carries on an amazing trade in excellent 
and ingenious hard- ware manufactures. It is here, 
and in Shefffeld, which is famous for cutlery, that the 
true genius of Eriglilh art and induftry is to be feen ; 
for fuch Are their excellent inventions for fabricating 
hard wares, that they can afford them for a fourth part 
of the prke at which other nations can furnifli the fame 
of an inferior kind. 

The northern counties of England carry on a very 
great trade in the coarfer and {lighter woollen manu- 
faftures; .witnefs tHofe of Halifax, Leeds, Wakefield, 
and Richmond, and, above all, Manchelter, which, 
by its variety of beai^tiful cottons^ dimities, tickens, 
checks, and the like fluffs, is become a large and po- 
pulous place, though only a village, and its higheft 
magiflrate .a conltable, / Beautiful pcfrcelain and 
earthen ware, have ©f late years been manufadlured in 
different places in England, particularly in Worcef- 
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terfhire and Staffordfliire. The Englifli carpets, ef- 
pecially thofe of Axminfter, Wilton, and Kidder- 
minfter, much excel in beauty any imported from 
Turkey, and are extremely durable. Paper, which 
was formerly imported in vaft quantities from France 
and Holland, is now made in every part of the iing- 
dom. It is highly probable, that in a few years, the 
inland navigations which are completed in many parts 
of the country, will make great alterations in its in- 
ternal ftate. 

After theextinflion of the rebellion in 1745, Mr, 
Pelham difcovered the true value of Scotland, as to 
xommerce. All the benefits received by that country, 
for the relief of the people from their feudal tyranny, 
were effeded by that great ..man. The increafe of 
their Ihipping, within thefe 50 years paft, has been 
very coniiderable. The exports of thofe (hips are 
compofed chiefly of Scotch manufaftures, fabricated 
from the produce of the foil, and the induftry of its in- 
habitants. In exchange they import rice, cotton, fu- 
gar and rum, from the Weit Indies and other coun- 
tries. The fifheries of Scotland are not confined to 
their own coalb, for they have a great concern in the 
whale-fidiery, carried on upon the coaft of Spitfbergen. 
The benefits of thefe and other fifheries are perhaps 
equalled by manufadures, particularly that of iron at 
Carron, in Stirlingftiire. ^ Their linen manufadture 
is in a flouriihing ftate. The town of Paifley employs 
an incredible number of hands, in fabricating a parti- 
cular kind of flowered and ftriped lawns, which are a 
reafonable, and elegant wear. Sugar-houfes, glafs- 
works, and paper-mills, are eredled every where. 
The Scotch carpeting makes neat and lafting furni- 
ture ; and fome eflays have lately been made, with no 
inconfiderable degree of fuccefs, to carry that branch 
of tnanufadure to as great perfedion as in any part 
of Europe. The trade carried on by tl\e Scots with 
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JEngiand, is chiefly from Leith, and the caftern ports 
of the-nation ; but Glafgow was the great emporium for 
the American commerce, before the commencement of 
the war with that people. The coal trade to England 
is well known ; and they turned even their ftones to 
account by their contrad for paving the ftreets of Lon- 
don. If the great trade in cattle, which the Scots 
formerly carried on with the Englifli, is now diminiih- 
cd, it is owing to the beft of national caufes, that of an 
increafe of home confumption. 

It may not be improper here to remark, that the 
vital principle of all trade, which alone can render it 
advantageous to individuals, or the world at large, con- 
fifts in an equality of barter. In the commencement of 
every new colony, we fee this pofition exemplified to ' 
the life. One man becomes an hnfbandman, 'a fe- 
cond a fhepherd, a fhird a fifherman, a fourth a me- 
chanic, or an importer of foreign commodities, till at 
length every trade is introduced for which their is a 
mutual demand. All are alike aware that the com- 
modities in which they deal are of prime neccflity ; and, 
therefore, the barter muft be upon equal terms. In 
fuch a fituation of things, trade is an univerfal blefling. 
At firft, undoubtedly, there muft not only exift an e- 
quality of barter, but, in a very confiderable degree, 
an equality of property , yet the happinefs of the co- 
lony by no means depends upon the latter, provided 
the equality of barter be ftill adhered to ; nor can fuch 
equality of property continue long. The great degree 
of induftry in fome, and of idlenefs in others, a varia- 
tion in the pofTeffion of mental or corporeal powers, 
and a mLHiipli'ciiy of other circumftances, will necef- 
farily, in a fhort time, produce an inequality in the 
property of the inhabitants. Such inequality, how- 
ever, may be highly beneficial to the rifing ftate, by 
allowing thofe who pofl'efs more ample wealth than the 
reft, and who have no neceffity for perfonal labour to 
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fupply their wants, an opportunity of engaging in ncTV 
ftuclies and purfuits, which may eventually be an ad- 
vantage to the fociety at large. But the moment this 
inequality of wealth is allowed to produce an inequa- 
Uty of barter, trade will begin to exift no longer as an 
equal and univerfal bleffing, and inequality of wealth 
will immediately become a ferious.evil. Let ns fup- 

Eofe that the agriculturift is thfe wealthy man, and that 
e is determined to take every advantage which his fu- 
perior poffeflion of wealth will permit him. His 
neighbours, being lefs fortunate than himfelf, muft be 
fupplied with his own article of grain. Theyxannot 
exift without it. They become dependent upon him, 
and, be the price or quantity of wares demanded 
what it may, it muft be acceded to ; and the agricul- 
turift immediately accumulates frefli riches, while he 
tmpoveriflies thofc around him. This is precifely the 
Situation of Great Britain, at the pretent period. 
There is much inequality of property among us, which, 
as has already been obferved, is in itfelf an advantage 
rather than an evil, and which aftually was fo a cen- 
tury ago, when thofe of large pofleffions did not devote^ 
their fuperiority of wealth to the purpofe of perfonal 
trade. At that time the equality of barter was much 
more univerfal, from the huflDandman to the merchant ; 
and though the nation could not boaft of fo large a capi- 
tal embarked, or fo extenfive a commerce refulting 
■from it, yet from this very circumftance of equality of 
barter, every rank, excepting the fmall circle of mo- 
nopolifts, was comparatively richer and happier. At 
the period now referred to, thofe who were poflefled 
of large fortunes retired from the commercial world 
altogether, and lived upon the rental of their accumu- 
lated property. They did not interfere with, and con- 
fequenily did not injure, the equal barter of the mar- 
kets. But the times are changed. We are now be- 
come a nation of traders. Men of all ranks, and of 
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all fortunes,' choofe to employ their property in com- 
mercial adventures. They choofe alfo to gain as much 
as they poffibly can, in proportion to the capitals 
they employ. What muft inevitably follow ? The 
Aveak muft yield to the llrong. The latter h^ve it in 
their power to demand a price, which, exorbitant as it 
may be, the former cannot poffibly refufe, becaufe the 
commodities they will generally be foUcitous to vend, 
as being produdlive of the greateft profit, are thofe of 
prime necelfity, and wTiich, by confequence, the for- 
mer muft unqueftionably poflefs for the purpdfe of ac- 
tual exiftence* 

With regard to the military Jiate of Great Brit'lain, 
the celebrated Blackftone obferves, ** that, in a land of 
liberty, it is extremely dangerous to make a-diftin6l . 
order of t.he profcilion of arms. In fuch no man 
fhould take up arms, but with a view to defend the 
country and its laws. He puts not off the citizen 
when he enters the camp \ but it is becaufe he is a ci- 
tizen, and would wifti to continue fo, that he makes 
himfelf for a while a fokller." The laws and confti- 
tution of thefe kingdoms formerly knew no fuch ftate, 
as that of a perpetual ftanding foldiery, bred up to no 
other prpfeflion but that of war ; and it was not till 
the reign of Henry VII. that the kings of England had 
fo much as a guard about their perfons. But as the 
mode of keeping ftanding armifes has prevailed over all 
Europe for a confiderable time, it has alfo, for many 
years paft,- been annlially judged neceffary by our le- 
giflature, for the fafety of the "kingdom, the defence of 
the poflTeflJons of the crown of Great Britain, and the 
prefervation of the balance of power in Europe, to 
maintain,, even in tinie of peace, a ftanding body of 
troops, under the command of the crown. Thefe 
however, ipfo faiioy are difbanded at the expiration of 
every year, unlefs continued by parliament. In time 
of W^r there have been in Britifli pay, natives and fo- 
reigners. 
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reigners, 150,000 mon, befides the militia and vo* 
lunteers. 

The maritime Jftate is nearly related to the former, 
though much more agreeable to the principles of. our 
free conftitution# The royal navy has ever been the 
grealeft defence and ornament of this country. It is 
its ancient and natural Itrength ; the floating bulwark 
of the ifland, from which, however ftrong and power- 
ful, no danger can be apprehended to liberty ; and ac- 
cordingly it has been afliduoufly cultivated, from the 
earlieff ages. The complement ot feamen, in time of 
peace, has ufually been about 15,000 inen. In time 
of war, after the commencement of our conteft with 
America, they amounted to above 100,000 men. 

There are, perhaps, in England and Wales, eight 
millions of inhabitants ; in Scotland, about two milliom; 
and in Ireland, two millions and a half. In fome late 
debates in the Irifh parliament, however, it was affert- 
ed, that the number of inhabitants in Ireland amount 
to three millions. 



CHAP„ viri. 

MANNERS. 

DURING the courfe of laft century^ the manners 
of the Englilh have undergone a confiderable 
change. Their ancient hofpitaliiy has much decayed, 
and many of their favourite diverfions are now difufed. 
Thofe remaining, are operas, dramatic exhibitions, and 
fometimes mafquerades in or near Lon<lon ; but con- 
certs of,mufic, and card and dancing aflemblies, are 
common all over the kingdom. The intenfe applica- 
tion which Englifhmen give to bufinefs, their feden- 
tary lives,_ and luxurious diet, require exercife ; they 
are, therefore, very fond of Itag and fox-hunting, and 
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of horfe races. The athletic diverfion of cricket is 
ftill kept up, and pra<Slifed by people of the higheft 
rank. Ringing of bells is a fpeciesof niufic, which the 
Englifli boail of having carried to perfedion. Ang- 
ling, fowling, and courfing, tennis and billiards, bowls, 
Ikittles, and quoits, are familiar to them. 

One oHhe peculiar diverfions pra6lifed by the gen- 
tlemen of Scotland is the GofF, which requires an e- 
qual degree of art and (Irength. It is^ played hy a bat 
and a ball; the latter is fmaller and harder than a 
cricket ball ; the bat is of a taper conftrudion, till it 
terminates in the part that ft r ikes the ball, which is 
loaded with lead, and faced with horn. An expert 
player will fend the ball an amazing diftance at one 
ftroke ; each party follows his ball upon an open heath, 
and he who ftrikes it with feweft ftrokes into a hole, 
wins the game. The diverfion of Hurling is, perhaps 
peculiar to the Scots. It is performed upon ice, with 
large flat ftones, often from 7,0 to 200 pounds weight 
each, which they hurl from a comfnon ftand to a mark 
at a certain diftance ; and whoever is neareft the mark 
is the vidor. 

Two kinds of diverfions, and thofe highly laudable, 
are peculiar to the Englifti. Thefe are rowing and 
failing. The latter, if not introduced, was patronized 
and encouraged by his prefent majefty's father, the late 
prince of Wales, and may be confidered as a national 
improvement. The game ads have taken from the 
coihmon people a great fund of diverfion, without an- 
fwering the purpofes of the rich ; for the farmers and 
country people deftroy the game in the nets, which 
they dare not kill with the gun. This monopoly of 
game, among fo free a people as the Britons, has been 
often attacked, and as often defended. 

The hiftoryof the ftage is a fubjed of great philo*- 
fophical curiofity ; as it is, in every nation, intimately 
conneded with the hiftory of manners. Even from 
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the mode of playing in different ages, there is fonic- 
thing to be gathered beyond the gratification of idle 
curiofity. Our tragic a6tors, before the appearance of 
Garrick, feemcd to have had a very imperte<£l notion of 
their bufinefs. As they could have little opportunity 
to obferve the motion;s, and ft ill lefs to hear the difcourfe 
of royal perfonagcs, t fpecially on great and mcMnent- 
ous fubjefls, or vvhilvi under the influence of ftrong 
padions, they had recourfe to imagination ; and gave 
to all the fpeechcs of fuch exalted chara6lers, and by 
habit to thofe of every chara6ler^ ^n inarticulate*deep- 
toned monotony, accompanied with a ftruting ftateli- 
nefs of gefture, altogether preternatural, which they 
ijiiftook for majcfty. To acquire only the tread of the 
Jiage was a work ot years. But no fooner did Garrick 
fet his foot upon the theatre, than this difficulty va- 
niflied. Hi^ving a found judgment, a juft tafte, and 
keen fenfibility, with a dilcernmcnt fo acute as to cn- 
ablte him to look into the inmofl receflcs of the hearty 
a marking countenance ; an eye full of luitre \ a fine 
ear ; a mufical and articulate voice, with uncompnon 
power to modulate it to every tone of pallion, he rofe 
at once to the height of his profefiion, and taivght the 
fympathifing fpedators, that kings and heroes were 
men, and fpoke, and moved, and felt, like the reft of 
their fpecies. Other players followed his eafy and na- 
tural manner, to the great advantage of theatrical re- 
prefentation. 

. This new ftyte of afting introduced a good tafte in 
'witirig, Garrick and his difciples difplayed their be- 
witching power of moving the padions, chiefly in the 
pathetic and awful fcenes of Shakefpeare and Otway, 
to which they drew more general admiration. Origi- 
nals were coApofed in the fame juft tafte. Among 

Ai ^,^ ^^^^ ^^^ w»tJ^ pleafure the GameRer, Douglas, 
and Earbaroffa. The Elfrida and CaraSfacus of Maion, 
ana the Medea of Glover, are equally pregnant with 
nature and paffion. ^ yv B ^^^ 
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The^emus of Garrick, as an aSor, was not confin- 
ed to tragedy. In many parts of comedy he was no 
lefs excellent. The comic mufe, however, was back- 
ward in her favour^ for a tiitie. We had few new 
comedies of any^ merit, till Hoadly produced the Suf* 
picious Hujbandy and Foote thofe inimitable /ketches of 
real life^ which were fo long the delight of the town, 
and have juftly gained him the name of the Englifli 
Ariftophanes. At length Sheridan, in the School for 
Scandal^ and Colman, in the Jeahus fVife and Clatidef" 
tine Marriage^ united the humour of Plautus to the 
elegance of Terence, and our comedy feemed to be 
perfected. But a new fpecies of comedy has fince been 
imported from France; in which, as often happens 
in the great drama of the world, ludicrous and intereft- 
ing circumftances are blended, and fcenes of humour 
interchanged with thofe of fentiment, Kelly's Falfe 
£>eUcacy, and Cumberland's fVeJl Indian^ are precious 
pieces in this new tafte. 

Mufic fornied an eflential part of the dramatic en- 
* tert'ainments of the ancients. In thofe of the modems, 
and efpecially in ours, it was long only an occafional 
auxiliary. Our firft fucCefsful mufical piece, the ce- 
lebrated Beggar* s Opera of Gay, is faid to have been 
written in ridicule oi the Italian opera. The author, 
however, forefaw the pleafure tlie comic opera' would 
afford to an Englilh audience, independent of that cir- 
Gumftance, and only called in the contrail of charafter, 
in order to procure a more ready reception to his new 
drama. If burlefque had been his chief objeEt, he 
would have made Macheath and all his gang warble 
Italian airs. ' Gay, on the contrary, adapted the words 
of his fongs to native -tunes. Thefe tunes had all 
been heard by moft of the audience in early life, when 
the mind was free from care ; in the fcenes of rural 
innocence or the walks of gay frolic, when the youth- 
ful heart beat high with ambitious hope, or repofed in 
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the luxury of infantine paflion ; while reafon was loll 
in dreams of ineffable delighr, and fancy was fed with 
lllufions of unchangeable love. Every tune recalled 
fome agreeable feeling, or fornoer happy (late of mini 
The efFeft of the mufic was accordingly altogether 
magical ; and it would have been ftill greater, if the 
airs had been fungby perfons whom the audience could 
have loved or refpedled. But as this was not the cafe, 
the Beggar 5 Operoy in confequence of its mufical en- 
chantment, had a very immoral tendency. — Our mu- 
fical comedy was aftenwards much refined and improv- 
ed, by the exclufion of profligate manners, and by ju- 
dicioufly intermixing fcenes of fentiment with thofe of 
humour ; as in Love' in d Village^ the Duennoy and 
fome other pieces of a ^Angular kind, which have de- 
fervedly met with a favourable reception. 

The immortal Handel, having quarrelled with the 
proprietors of the Opera- Houfe, brought on the En- 
glish (tage a new Jpecies of mufical drama, to which 
he; gave the name of Oratorio^ and in which he exerted 
all his powers of combining harmony, to the delight 
and aftoniftiment of the whole mufical world, Arne 
attempted to infpire his countrymen with a tafte for 
the Serious Opera, With this view, he fet to excellent 
mufic, and brought upon the Englifh ftage a trauflation 
of the Artaxerxes, of Metaftafio, which was received 
with the mod enthufiaftic applaufe.- 

With regard to genius, the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain are not fo remarkable for invention, as for improv- 
ing the inventions of others. . • The intenfe application 
which they give to a favourite liudy is incrjgdible. It 
abforbs all their other ideas. This creates the nume- 
rous inftances of mental abfence that are to be found 
amongthem. 

The amazing increafe of territory as well as- com- 
mercial property, in the Eaft Indies, has introduced 
into this country a fpecies of people, who have be- 
come 
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come rich without induftry, and, by diminifhing the 
value of gold and filver, have created a new fyftem of 
finances. This has occafioned a fpirit of luxury and 
gaming attended with the moft fatal efFedls, and an e- 
mulation among merchants and traders to equal, or 
furpafs, the nobility and the courtiers. The plain fru- 
gal manners of men of bufinefs, which prevailed fo 
lately as the acceffion of the prefent family to the 
crown, are now difregarded for taftelefs extravagance 
in drefs and equipage, and the moll expenfive amufe- 
ments and diverfions, not only in the capital, but all 
over the trading towns of this kingdom. 

The following lines of Dr. Young, on the fubje£t 
of profefled gamefters, well deferve attention : 
** See yonder fet of thieves who live on fpoil, 
" The fcandaly and the ruin of our ifle! 
** And fee, (ftrange fight !) amid that ruffian band, 
*^ A form divine high wave her fnowy hand ; 
*< That fatties loud a fmall enchanted box, 
** Which loud as thunder on the board (he knocks, 
• ^* See her eyes ftart ! cheeks glow ! and mufcles fwell ! 
** Like the mad maid in the Cumean cell. 
*< Thus that divine-one h^xfoft nights employs! 
** Thus tunes her foul to tender nuptial joys ! ' 

** And when th^ cruel morning calls to bed, 
** And on the pillow lays her aching head, 
^* With the dear images her dreams are crown'd, 
** The ///V fpins lovely, or the cards go round. 
^^ Gaming, dear ladies, is the worll of ills ; 
^* With ceafelefs ftorms the blacken'd foul it fills ; 
** Inveighs at heaven, negle6ls the ties of blood, 
" Deftroys the power, and will of doing good ; 
** Kills health, pawns honour, plunges in difgrace, 
. J ** And, what is ftiU more dreadful — fpoilsyour face.* 
With regard. to drefsy the people of Great Brhain 

love 

* Young's Love of Fame. 
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. love rather to be neat than fine in their apparel ; and 
the appearance of an artifan or manufaflurer in holiday 
times is commonly an indication of his induflry and 
morals. Gentlemen and ladies, of rank and fortune, 
appear on high pcc^fions, in cloth of gold and filver, 
the richeft brocades, fatins, filks, and velvets, both 
flowered and plain, all which are now manufaflured 
at home. The quantites of jewels that appear on pub- 
lic occafions.are incredible, efpecially fince the vaft 
acquifitions of the Englifli in the Eaft Indies. The 
fame nobility, and perfons of diftinftion, on ordinary 
cccafions, drefs like creditable citizens, tfiat is neat, 
clean, and plain, in the fineft cJoih and the beft of linen. 
The Highlanders of Scotland wear a plaidy compof- 
ed of an woollen (luff, fomqtimes very fine, called tar- 
tan. This ftuff is of various colours, forming flripes 
which crofs each o^her at right angles ; and the natives 
value themfelves upon the judicious arrangement, or 
what they call fets, of thofe Itripes and colours, which, 
where (kilfully managed, produced plcafing effeft to 
the eye. Above the fliirt^ the Highlander wears n 
waiftcoat of the^ fame compofition with the plaid, 
whigh commonly confifts of 12 yards in width, and 
which they throw over the (houlder into Very near the 
form of a Roman togoy as reprefented in ancient ftatues. 
Sometimes it is fattened round the middle with a lea- 
thern belt, fo that part of the plaid hangs down before 
and behind like a petticoat, and fupplies the want of 
breeches. This they call being dreifed in a phelig, 
which the Lowlanders call a kilt, and which is, pro- 
bably, the fame word as Celt. Sometimes they wear 
^ kind of petticoat of the fame variegated ftuff, butkled 
round the waiil, and this they term the philebegy which 
feems to be of Melefian extraftion. Iheir Itockings 
are likewife of tartan, tied below the knee with .tartan 
garters, formed into taffels. The poorer people wear 
upon their feet brogues, made of undrefled leather. 

^For 
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For their heads they ufe a bhie flat cap, called a bonnet, 
of a particular woollen manufafture. From the belt 
of the philebeg hung generally their knives, and a 
dagger, which they called a dirky and an iron piftol, 
fometimes of fine workmanfhip, ahd curioufly inlaid 
with filver. A' large leathern- purfe, richly adorned 
with-filver, hanging before them, was always part of 
a Highland chieftain's drefs. 

The attachment of the Highlanders t6 this drefs 
rendered it a bond of union, which often proved dan- 
gerous to government. Mahy efforts were made by 
the leeiflature, after the rebellion in 1715, to difarm, 
and oWige them to conform to the Low-country dref- 
fes. The difarming fcheme was the moft fuccefsful ; 
for when the rebellion irt 1 745 broke out, the common 
people bad fcarcely any other, arms, than thofe which 
they took from the kirjg's troops. Their overthrow 
at Culloden rendered it no difficult matter for the legif- 
lature to force them into a total change of their drefs. 
Its conveniency , however, for the purpofes of the field, 
is fo great, that the Highland regiments fti 11 retain it. 
Even the common people have of late refumed the life 
of k ; and many of the Highland gentlemen wear it in: 
the fummer time. 

The woman's plaid has been but lately difn fed in 
Scotland by the ladies, who wore it in a graceful man- 
ner, the drapery falling towards the feet in large folds. 
.A curious virtuofo tnay find a ftrong refemblance be- 
tween the plaids, and the variegated , and fimbriated 
draperies of the ancients, efpecially the Tufcans,. who 
were probably of Celtiq original. 
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CHAP. IX. 

INCIDENTS AND CURIOUS PARXICULARS. 

N 1 693, the bank of England was eftabliflied. Du- 
ring the feme year, the firft public lottery was drawn. 

In 1707, the firll Britifli parliament met. 

In 1727, innoculation .was firft tried on criminals 
with fuccefs. 

In 1740, there was a very fevere froft, which con- 
tinued nine weeks. The river Thames was covered 
with fuch a cruft of ice, that a. multitude of people 
dwelt upon it in tents, and many booths were erefled 
for the entertainment of the populace. The price of 
all forts of provifions vyas fo uncommonly high, that 
feveral families muft have perifhed by cold and hunger, 
had not thofe of opulent fortunes been infpired with 
a remarkable fpirit of compaffion and humanity. 

In 1744, conimodore Anfon returned from his voy- 
age of 3 years and 9 months, in which he had fur- 
rounded the terraqueous globe. Aft^r having- fuftained 
incredible hardfhips and mifery, from the (battered 
condition of the (hips^ and the fcorbutic diforder, he 
fell in with, and took the rich Spanifti fhip, which 
failed annually between Acapulco in Mexico, and 
Manilla, one of the Philippine iflands ; in which were 
treafure and efFe<SI:s to the value of 313,0001. With 
this rich prize, and the produce of fome other fmall 
veflels he had captured, together with the plunder of 
the tow^n of Plata, which he had taken and burnt, the 
whole of which amounted to nearly the foregoing ium, 
the commodore proceeded to Canton in China, and 
from thence, by the cape of Good Hope, reached Eng- 
land in fafety. ^ ' 

In 1750, the month of January, and the beginning 
of February were diftinguiflied, the firft by- a very re- 
markable aurora borealis, appearing to the north-eaft 
of a deep and duflcy red colour, like the reflexion of 
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fome great fife ; and the latter was ufliered in by ter- 
rible peals of thunder, flafhes of Jightning, and fuch a 
tempeft of wind, hail, and rain, as overwhelmed with 
fear and conRernation the inhabitants of Briftol, where 
it chiefly raged. On the 8th day of the fame month, 
the people of London were ftill more dreadfully alarm- 
ed by the fhock of an earthquake ; and on the very 
fame day of the next month, they were again affright- 
ed by a fecond (hock, more violent than the firft, and 
ftill more alarming. As thefe two fliocks appeared to 
be periodical, a fanatical foldier prophefied that ano- 
ther concuflion would happen on. the fame day of A- 
pril, and totally deftroy the cities of London and Weft- 
minfter. This predidlion fpread fuch an univerfal 
alarm, that on the evening of the 8rh of April, the 
fields about the metropolis were filled with an incre- 
dible number of people of all ranks, who waited in the 
mod fearful fufpenfe, until morning and the return of 
day difproved the truth of the dreaded prophecy.. 

A great number of felons being confined about this 
time in Newgate, the air acquired fuch a peftilential 
degree of putrefaftion, that when they were brought 
to trial at the bar of the Old Bailey, in May, it produc- 
ed among the audience a fever, which infeSed and 
proved fatal to the lord mayor of London, to one al- 
denrian, two of the judges, feveral lawyers, the great- 
eft part of the jury, and a confiderable number of the 
fpc6Vators. 

In 1756, the fuha or viceroy of Bengal, having got 
poffeffion of the Englifti faclory at CaflTimbuzar, march- 
ed to Calcutta at the head of a numerous army, and 
immediately inverted it. As the place was in no pof- 
ture of defence, the governor, with fome of the prin- 
cipal perfons, abandoned the fort, and took refuge on 
board a fliip in the river. Mr. Holwell, the fecond 
in command, with the affiftance of a few gallant offi. 
cers, defended it for a. time, till being overpowered by 
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numbers, he was obliged to fubmit. The viceroy pro- 
mifed, on the word of a foldier, that no injury Ihould 
be done to him or his garrifon. But notwithftanding 
this, they were all driven, to the number of 146 per- 
Tons of both fexes, into a place called the black -hole 
prifon, a cube of 18 feet, in which were only 2 win- 
dows, and thofe open to quarters from whicH they 
could not expeft the leaft refrefliing air. As it is im-^ 
poffible to conceive or defcribe the fituation of thefe 
unhappy perfons, thus cooped up in fo confined a place ; 
fufBce it to fay, that after experiencing all, the incon- 
veniencies that muft naturally arife from a difficulty of 
refpiration, the moft intolerable thirft, and the horror 
of feeing their friends drop every moment around them ; 
when the morning returned, no more than 23 furvived. 
The inhuman ruffians, who guarded the mifcrable vic- 
tims, derived entertainment from their agonies ; and 
the more favage Suba would not have fpared the lives 
of the few furvivors, but from the hopes of difcovering 
treafures, which only cxifted in his own imagination. 

In 1765, general warrants, except in cafes of high 
trcafon, were declared illegal. ^ ' 

In IJ70, the dock-yard at Portfmouth was fct on 
fire in (everal places. The damage, by the deftrudion 
of naval ftores and warehoufes, amounted to i5o,qooU 
A reward of loool. was offered for deteding the in- 
cendiaries, but without effed. 

' In 1772, the king's two brothers, the dukes.'^of 
Gloucefter and Cumberland, having married privately^ 
the former the countefs-dowager of Waldegrave, the 
latter a widow iadjr of the fiame of Horton, daughter 
of lord Irnham ; and it being neceffary, in all heredi- 
tary monarchies, to keep the fucceflion as clear and 
diftind as poflible, a bill was brought into parliament 
for that purpofe. By this bill it was enaded, that all 
the dercendants of his late majefty, except the iffue of 
fuch princeffe^ as have married, or may marry 4nto 
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foreign families, (hall be incapable of contrafting mar- 
riage without .the previous confent of the late kiitg, or 
his fucceffbrs on the throne, fignified under the great 
feal, and-declar^d in council ; and that every fuch mar^ 
riage, without fuch' confent, ihall be null and void 4 
limiting the prohibition, however, to 25 years of age,, 
after which, upon giving one year's notice of their 
intenfion to the privy-council, they may marry with- 
out the copfent of the crown, if parliament does not, 
in the mean time, difappTove of the tontraft ; and fur- 
ther, all perfons who inall knowingly prefume to fo— 
lemnize, or affift at the celebration of fuch illicit m^r- 
xiage, (hall be liable to all the pains and penalties o^ 
the (htute of proemunire, . A proteft, ligned by a 
great number of peers, was entered into the journals 
of the houfe of lords againft this bill. 

In the coiirfe^of this feffion, likewife, a material 
alteration was made in the criminal law of the king- 
dom. Formerly, when a felon refufed to plead, he 
was ftretche4 out upon his back at full length, and a 
heavy weight laid upon his bread, which was gradu-^ 
ally, (hough (lowly, increafed till he expired ; during 
which operation he was fed with nothing but a cruft of 
bread, and fome dirty water. By a bill, which was now 
parted, this barbarous praSice was abolifhed, and all 
Felons refufing to plead are adjudged to be guilty of 
the crim<js laid to their charge. 

. In 1773, captain Phipps, afterwards lord Mulgrave,, 
in the Sea-horfe, and captain Lutwidge in the Carcafe,. 
•were fent out by the governnient, in order to difcover 
whether there was a poilibility of difcovering either a 
noTth-eaft or north- weft paflage to the Ealt Indies ;, 
but after failing to the latitude of 81 degrees, 39 mi- 
nutes, they were prevented by the mountaihs, or ra- 
ther iflaads of ice they met with, from proceeding afty 
farther, and they therefore returned home without be- 
ing able to accompli(h their pnrpqfe. 
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The reign of George III. indeed, feems to have 
been particularly diftinguifhed by the fpirit of adven- 
ture. Four different voyages have been performed 
round the world, for the fimilar piirpofe of; making 
difcovcries in the South-fea: the firft, by commodore 
Byron ; the fecond, by captain Wallis ; >he third, by- 
captain Carteret ; and the' fourth, by captain Cook ; 
and none of them have entirely failed in the obje<Sl of 
their dedination ; each of the circumnavigators having 
either found out fome new countries, or fomething 
Hew in the manners of thofe that were already known. 
Captain Cook, indeed, performed a fecond voyage 
tound the world ; and was actually engaged in failing 
round it a third lime, when, to the' infinite regret of 
all lovers of real merit, he was cut off in a fcuffle with 
the inhabitants of one of the new-difcovered iflandf in 
South-fea, called O-why-hee. 

In 177s, hoftiliiies commenced in the American 
colonies. 

In 1777, much confufion, apprehenfion, and fufpi- 
cion, were excited, by the machinery of a wretched 
enthufiaft and incendiary, known by the appellation 
of 7oin the Painter y but whofe real name^ was James 
Aitken. This perfon, who v^as a man of the moft 
abandoned charader, fet fire to the rope^houfe in the 
dock-yard of Portfmouth, and to a warehoufe and 
fome dwelling-houfes in Quay-lane, Briftol. And it 
appeared by his own coniellion, that he intended to 
have deftroyed all the dock-yards in the kingdom, in 
order to impede the naval preparations, and in expec- 
tation of being liberally rewarded by the American 
Hates. But before he could carry any more of his 
infernal defigns into execution, he was feized, tried^ 
condemned, executed, and hung in chains. 

In 1778, a bold adventurer, named Paul Jones, 
bearing a commiffion from the American congrefs, 
committed feveral depredations on the coafl of Great 
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Britain: he firft landed at Whitehaven, where he 
burnt a fhip in the harbour, and even attempted toftt 
fire to the town j he afterwards landed in Scotland, 
his native country, and plundered the houfe of the earl 
of Selkirk, whofe plate he fold by audtion in Paris. 

In 1780, there were dreadful riots in London; 
During the fame year, a terrible hurricane happened 
in the Weft Indies, which did confiderable damage to 
the fquadron there, under commodore Hotham ; three 
Ihips were loft, andthe.reft were much injured. The 
ftorm at land deftroyed nearly all the houfes and plan- 
tations at Barbadoes,. Antigua, St. Lucia, and St. 
Chriftophers. The diftrefs of the inhabitants of thefe 
iflands is fcarcely to be defcribed, and was thought 
worthy of the attention of parliament, who voted them 
liberal relief. 

In 1784, there was a facred concert in commemora- 
tion of Handel, under the patronage of their majefti^s, 
andi feveral of the nobility-. All the eminent perform- 
ers in London, vocal and inftrumental, were formed 
into one' band ; and furnifhed a mufiCal entertainment 
fublime and pleafing beyond conception. Five con- 
certs were performed on five different days, the firft 
on the 26th of May, in Weftminfter-abbey, and at the 
Pantheon. . The total fum colle£led during that pe- 
riod, amounted to ii,83iK at one guinea for each 
ticket, and half-a-guinea for thofe at the rehearfals. 
Great part of the money colledled was given to St. 
George'3 hofpital, and the Weltminfter infirmary, &c. 
and part to inftitute a royal fociety of muficians, who 
are to provide for poor, iick, and decayed performers.. 

The firft-day of the year 1786 is rendered memora- 
ble by the lofs of the Halfewell Eaft I ndiaman,. cap- 
tain Pierce, on the rocks of Purbeck, near the ifle of. 
Portland, as (he was outward bound; when the cap-, 
tain, his two daughters, two nieces, and two other 
beautiful young ladies, loft their lives. About. 120. 
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rncn got on {hore, bjit from the darknefs ofthfe morn- 
ing, and furges of the fea, many of them were dafted 
to pieces or drowned. Among the number faved, 
were i8 officers, 30 feamen, and 25 foldiers. 

The death of that great warrior and politician, Fre- 
derick III. king of Pruffia, happen^ed on the 17th of 
Auguft, in the 75th year of his age. He was fucceed- 
ed by his nephew, Frederick IV. 

In 1788, died at Rome,- aged 67 years, prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, more commonly known by 
the name of the pretender to the crown of thefe realms. 
His funeral obfequies were celebrated with great pomp 
in the cathedral of Frefcati, of which fee, his brother, 
cardinal York, was bifliop. He left, however, a na- 
tural daughter, whom, by his pretended royal power, 
he created duchefs of Albany, and to whom he be- 
queathed all his property in the French funds, which 
was very confiderable. 

In 1789, during the month of January, and part of 
Pebruary, the froft was fo intenfe, that the river 
Thames became a ftagc for every kind of diverfion. 
Bear-baiting, fedivals, booths, turnabouts, and all the 
various amufements of Bartholomew fair/ were exhi- 
bited upon the ice, from Putney-bridge to Rotherhithe. 
— ^The fame year, there was a grand revolution in 
France.^ 

. In 1790, two memorable events happened at fea, 
which for their Angularity and importance are worthy 
to be recorded. The firft that atiraded the public 
notice, was a mutiny on board the Bounty, a ihip 
which failed from England, in the autumn of 178.7, 
on a voyage to the fociet^ illands, for bread-fruit trees, 
in order <o cultivate them in our Weft India fettle- 
ments. Having completed the obje6l of her voyage, 
the Bounty quitted Otaheite, on the nth of April, 
1789, arid was purfuing her courfq acrofs. the Pacific 
ocean towards the Moluccas^ lyhen, on the iSth, at 
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day -break, captain Bligh> who commanded the Bounty, 
vas feized in his cabin by a part of the crew, ^and with 
* 1 8 others, moftly officers, put into the long-boat, 
■with a very fcanty portion of provifions and water. 
In hopes of milking foine addition to their ftock, thofe 
in the boat put back to one of the Friendly I (lands ; 
but being driven from thence with the lofs of one man 
killed, and feveral wounded, they made their way for 
Timor, a Dutch fettlement, which they reached on 
the 1 2th of June, after having been 46 days in a crazy, 
open boat,^ without any iwning to defend them from 
the rain, which almoft inceffantly fell for 40 day^i 
A heavy fea, and ftjually weather, for 3, great part of 
theif courfe, had augmented iheir mifery. Having 
received from the governor of Timor every neceflary 
fuccour, they came to Batavia, from whence captain 
Bligh, and a few others (the reft preparing to follow) 
arrived in England, in March, 1790. The mutineers 
in the fliip, who v^ere 25 in number, headed by one 
Chriftian Fletcher, the matter's mate, flood away, as 
they faid, for Otaheite. 

The other memorable occurrence was the difafter 
that befelhis majefty's (hip Guardian, lieutenant Riou 
commander, bound with ftores and provifions for the 
fettlement at Port Jackfon, in New South Wales. 
Purfuing their way from the Cape of Good Hope, they 
fell in with an ifland, or mountain of ice, twice as 
high as the mall -head ; in which getting entangled, the 
(hip received fo much damage, that the greateft part 
of the crew took t6 the boats; one of which, after en- 
countering the greateft hard (hips, was taken by a 
French ftiip, and landed at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The Guardian continued for fome days in the fame 
•ftate,. as when the boats departed, at the mercy of the 
winds arid waves, without a rudder, and every ijiftant 
in danger of being fwallowed up in the vaft abyfs : but 
by the wonderful exertions of lieutenant Riou (who 
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had before determined to fhare her fate) and the frnall 
part of the crew that had bravely remained with him, 
ihe was providentially enabled to make her way to the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1 79 1, there was a dreadful infurrcfl ion of ne- 
groes jn St. Domingo. 

In 1792, the French convention decreed the aboli- 
tion of royalty, aiid the fomiation of a republic on the 
principles of liberty and equality. 

In 1793, the. king of France was tried, and execu- 
ted on the 2ift of January. , On the i6th of Odober, 
the queen ftiared the fame fate. — About this time, a 
yellow fever, fimilar to a plague, broke out at Phila- 
delphia, attended with molt dreadful confequences. 

In 1794, John Home Tooke, efq. and others were 
committed to the tower on a charge of high treafon* 
They were afterwards tried and acquitted. — On the 
a4th of July, a dreadful fire broke out near Ratdiffe- 
crofs, by which 600 houfes were coufumcd. The lofs 
•was computed at f ,ooo,oooU fterling. 

In 1795, on the 8th of April, the prince of Wales 
was married to the princefs Caroline of Brunfwick.— 
On the 17th of September, Covent-garden church, 
built by Inigo Jones, was deftroyed by fire. 

In 1796, on the 7th of January, the princefs of 
Wales was delivered of a daughter, who was chriften- 
ed Charlotta Aiigufta. — On the 17th of Auguft, gene- 
ral Walhington refigned the prefidency of America, 
and was fucceeded by Mr. Adams. — On the 5th of 
December, a loan of 1 8,ooo,oool. was raifed for go- 
vernment by voluntary fubfcription, in 15 hours and 
aoininutes. 

In 1797, the bank of England was ordered by the 
privy council to ftop the payment of cafli, on account 
of the great run upon it. The bank iifued fmall 
notes of il. and 2I. each^ alfo Spaniih dollars (lamp- 
ed 01 4s. 9d. each. 
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On the 1 8th of May, the princefs royal of England . 
was married to the iiereditary prince ot ' Wirteinberg.. 

Qn the 19th of December, when their majefties, 
accompanied by the peers and commons, went in pro- 
ceflion to St. Paul's cathedral, to return thanks for 
the fuccefs of the Britilh arms at fea, imder lords 
Howe, St. Vincent, and Duncan, thefeamenand ma- 
rines exhibited two colours taken from the French, 
three from the Spaniards, and /^&r from the Dutch. 
They were carried on military waggons, and each fet 
followed by a party of lieutenants on foot, who had 
ferved in the different engagements, in which they had 
been won. The 20 carriages of (late employed 1 22 
horfes. 

In 1798, the French general Humbert, who landed 
in Ireland with a confiderable number of men, fur- 
rendered to lord Cornwallis, on the 8th of September. 
Not long after, the French national brig Anacreon, 
haying on board general Rey, and the notorious James 
Napper Tandy, Chef de Brigade ^ landed on the ifland 
of Rutland. The crew were chiefly IriQimen, and 
folicited information concerning the French army 
landed at Killala. Nothing could equal their dejec- 
tion when they were told, not only that the whole 
French force had been deftroyed or captured, but that 
they had been joined by comparatively very few of 
their Irifli rebel friends. The Anacreon was, laden 
with many (lands of arms to fupply thofe who Ihould 
join the French army. They iifued the following 
proclamation, headed by an harp furmounted by the 
cap of liberty, and bearing the motto Erin go Bragh l 
Liberty or Death. ** United Iriflimen, the foldiers of 
the Great Nation have landed on your coaft, well fup- 
plied with arms and ammunition of all kinds; with 
artillery worked by men who have fpread terror 
amongft the ranks of the beft troops in Europe, headed 
by the French officers. They come to break your 
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fetters and reftore you to the blefljngs of liberty. 
, James Napper Tandy is at their head. He has fworn 
lo lead them on to vidlory gr to die." 

On the loth of October, at a court of common 
council, the lord mayor read the following letter, which 
he. had received from Admiral Nelfon: ** My Lord, 
having the honour of being a freeman of the city of 
London, I take the liberty of fending to your lordihip 
the Tword of the commanding French admiral, Mon- 
fieur Bkpquet, who furvived after the battle of the ift 
of Augufl lall, off the Nile; and requeft that the city 
of London will honour me by the acceptance of it, as 
a remembrance that ^* Britannia Jlill rules the waves,'' 
A tumult of applaufe immediately followed the read- 
ing of the letter, and the fword was ordered to be pla- 
ced among the City Regalia. 

In 1799, on the 8th of February, a fingular phoe- 
nomenon occurred in the Ifle of Wight. A large 
tra6l of land, containing 130 acres, with a dwelling 
houfe and other edifices upon it, was fuddenly fepara- 
ted from the adjoining ground, leaving in its place a 
(tupcndous gulph.or chafm, which the water inftantly 
filled up. 

On the loth of Auguft, above 5000 of the volunteers 
of the county of Kent, were reviewed by ^he king, 
queen, and royal family, at lord Romney's feat in the 
Moat-Park, Maidftone. After the review, marquees 
were ere£lcd on the lawn font heir majefties and the no- 
bility to dine, and tables in view of the royal tents w6re 
laid out for the volunteers. The entertainment, to which 
6500 perfons fat down, con filled of every delicacy of 
the feafon. To give fome idea of the dinner provided 
by his lordihip, there were 60 lambs, 200 diflies of 
roafted beef, 700 f(iw Is, 220 meat pies, 300 hams, 
250 tongues, 220 truit pics, 220 difhes of boiled beef, 
and 220 joints of roafted veal. Seven pipes of port 
were bottled off, and 16 butts of ale, and as much 
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fmall beeri were placed in large veffels, to fupply the 
company. 

Towards the clofe of the year, the heroic troops, 
embarked on the ill-concerted expedition to Holland^ 
were under the neceffity of refigning their dear bought 
laurels of victory. On the i6th of Oftober, the duke 
of York agre^ with general Brune for an armiftice 
of 14 days ; and about the end of November, the Eng-» 
lifli and» Ruffian armies and fleets evacuated Helder 
and the Tcxel, lekvirtg the forts and j^rfcnals in the 
condition in whicH they were taken by fir Ralph 
Abercromby and admiral Mitchell. 

In 1800, oil the 15th of April, a circumflance oc- 
cured in Hyde Park* which caufed confidcrable fenfa- 
tion in London. His majefty was attending the field 
exerciCes of the grenadier battalion of the guards, when, 
during one of the vollies, a ball cartridge was fired 
from the mufqupt of one of the •oldiers, which wound- 
ed a gentleman, wHo ftbod only twenty-three feet from 
the king. In the evening amoft alarming event took 
place at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, which, coft« 
pled with what happened. in the morning, gave rife to 
very feri<>us apprehcnfions in the minds ot all loyal 
fubjefts,. At the momdht when his majefty entered 
the box, a man in the pit, near the orcheitra, fuddcnly 
flood up and difcharged a piftol at the royal per/on. 
Being^feized, and examined by Mr. Sheridan, hci'aid his 
name was James Hadfield, and that he had been in the 
army. At this time the prince of Wales and duke of 
York entered the room, when he immediately turned 
to the duke and faid— r*' Godblefs your royal highnefs. 
You are a good fellow. I have ferved with your high- 
nefs, and (pointing to a deep cut over his eye, and a- 
nother long fear on his cheek) faid, I got thefe, and 
more than thefe, in fighting by your fide. At Lin- 
' celles, I was left three hours among the dead in a dhch, 
and was taken prifoner by the French. I had my arm 
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broken by a fl>ot, and eight fabre wounds in my head; 
but I recovered, and here I am." He was after- 
wards tried in the court of king's- bench, when the 
jury brought in a verdift of not guilty y from the im- 
prefiion that he laboured under the influence of -mental 
derangement, at the time Re committed the a6l. One 
of the captains of the r5th light dragoons was exami- 
ned on the trial, who faid the prifoner had been confi- 
dered as infane, but that otherwife he was a braye and 
good man, and much beloved by the regiment. 

On the 9th of November, a moft tremendous wind 
arofe about eleven o'clock in London, and for 100 
miles round, which did incalculable damage to houfes, 
and occafioned floods in the country, by which much 
property was dettroyed. In Kenfington gardens and 
St. James's park many, trees were blown down, or 
broken off about 6 feet from the grdund. The lead 
upon the chapel, and' other apartments, bf Chelfea 
hofpital, was rolled up by the violence of the wind, 
"^like a piece of cloth'. The newly-erefted manufac- 
tory for paper from ftraw, in Bermondfey-ftreet, was 
. overfet in a moment. At Portfmouth, alraoft the 
whole fleet darted their anchors, and many were obli- - 
ged to run out to fea. At Brighton, Deal,^Ramfgate, 
Harwich, and other places on the coaft, the' dreadful 
effedsjof the ftorm were like wife felt. 

In 1801, on the ift of January, the urrion of Great 
Britain and Ireland having commenced, the king held 
a privy council, when all the members of parliament 
in London took th^ new oaths. His majefty, by his 
royal proclamation, direded that his titles fhoukl be 
expreifed in the Latin tongue by thefe words: — 
*^ GEORGIUS TERTIUS, Dei Gratia, Britannia- 
rum Rex, Fidei Defenfor:" And in the Englifh 
tongue by ihefe words:— " GEORGE the THIRD, 
by the grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith." 
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On the i4.th, an order of council was iflued for the 
feizure of all veflels belonging to Ruflia, Sweden^and 
Denmark; and nearly loo ftiips of the two latter 
nations were immediately detained in the river 
Thames, and the Downs, at Dover, Portfmouth, 
Plymouth, and Yarmouth. 

On the 1 2th of March, the Emperoi; Paul, of Huf- 
fia, died fuddenly at Peter fburg. As he had rendered 
himfelf unpopular by his impolitic meafures, it is 
generally thought that he was poifoned. 

On the 14th, Mr. Pitt refigned the feals of his of-, 
fice, as prime minifter to his Majefty, who delivered, 
them to Mr. Addington, fpeaker of the Houfe of 
Commons, whom fir John Mitford fucceeded. The 
retirement of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, lords Gren- 
viUe, Spencer, Camden, &c. from office, is faid to 
have originated in the queftion for the emancipation 
of the catholics. The lord lieutenant of Ireland was 
authorifed hy them to pledge himfelf to the catholic 
committee in Dublin, that the teft law (hould be re- 
pealed; by which promife he induced their concur- 
rence to the legiflative union, and was thereby enabled 
to carry the proje<ft. Mr. Pitf, with thofe'who had 
fanSioned the ftipulation, regarded themfelves pledged 
to the meafure, and wiftied to introduce the fubjeift 
into the fpeech from the throne on the opening of the 
imperial parliament ; but his majefty, corifidering the 
conceffion to be intoniiftent with his coronation oath, 
refifted the advice of the majority of his minifters, and 
made it neceflary that they ihould retire. 

On the 1 8th, the Invincible man of war, of 74 guns, 
was loft near Yarmouth, from whence ftie had fet fail tor 
the Soundy to join the fleet under the command of ad- 
miral fir Hyde Parker. . About 195 of the crew were 
favcd by means of the launch ; h^tfpur hundred unfor- 
tunately found a wai^ery grave. Captain Rennie, af- 
ter the (liip had funk, attempted to fwim to the launch, 
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and ifter a fevere exettion got within reach pf the oars, 
when, exhaufted with fatigue, and unable to make any 
farther effort, he calmly refigned hiififelf to his fate. 
Lifting up his hands, as if ta implore the blefling of 
heaven, and immediately after placing them upon his 
face, he went diredly down without a ftruggle. This 
affliifling difafterjs attributed folely to the ignorance of 
the pilot, who was among the numerous fufferers, and, 
in common charity, death muft now be coniidered as 
having expiated all his faults. 

On the 21 ft of the fame month, a bloody battle was 
, fought in Egypt, near Alexandria, between the Britifh 
and French troops. **The conteft," fays general 
Hutchinfon, *' was unufually obftinate ; the enemy 
were twice repulfed, and their cavalry were repeatedly 
mixed with our infantry. They at length retired, 
leaving 3000 men' dead and wounded on the field. 
We alfo have fuffipred confiderably. Few more fe- 
vere aftions have ever been fought, confidering the 
number engaged on bojth fides. We have fuftained an 
irreparable lofs in the perfon of our never-fufficicntly- 
to-be-lamented commander in chief, fir Ralph Aber- 
crombie, who was mortally. Wounded in the adion and 
died on the 28th of March. Were it permitted" for a 
foldter to regret any one who has fallen in the fervice 
of his country, I might be excufed for lamenting him 
more than any other perfon \ but it is fome confolation 
, to thofe who tenderly loved him, that as his life was 
honourable, fo was his death glorious. Mis' memory 
will be recorded in the annals of his country, — will be 
ftcred to every Britifh foldier, and embalmed inthe re- 
. -coUedion of a grateful pofterity." 

On the and of Aprfl, there was a dreadful naval en- 
gagement off Copenhagen, under lord Nelfon, when 
the Danes were defeated, and a death-blow given to 
^ the northern confederacy. 

On the 6th of May, a deputation of the principal 
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bookfellers waited on Mr. Fox with a tender of 5000 
guineas^ for the copy-right of his intended publicatioo 
of the " Hijiery of the reign of the'Houfe of Stuart.*' 

On the 19th of June, the firft ftone of tl)e Royal 
Military Afylum was laid at Chelfea, in the prefence 
of the duke of York, attended by the fecretary at war, 
lord Harrington, general Delancey, &c. when feveral 
coins and medals, commemorating our naval and mili- 
tary vi dories, were placed under it. 

About the fame time, a celebrated phyfician difco- 
vered a fpecific in the fcarlet fever, tIz. 25 drops of 
tinftiire of foxglove, given ev«ry 3 hours, day and night. 

During this month, a convention was figned at 
Peterfburg, as the bafis of a renewed pacification be- 
tween Great Britain and the northern powers. The 
immediate caufe of hoftilities was a difference on the 
right of fearching neutral velT'els^by belligerent flags, fo 
as to prevent the enemy on either fide from being iup- 
plied by fuch neutral Ihips with warlike ftores. The 
death of the emperor Paul, however, and the modera- 
tion and wifdom of his fucceflTor, produced a termina- 
tion of hoftilities, and the Britilh cabinet gained every 
^effential point for which they contended. 

On the 1 8th of July, official accounts were receiv- 
ed at Conftantinople of the fiirrender of Cairo to the 
Britifhf and Turkilh troops. The duty of the garri- 
fon was divided between the Turks and the Englifli, 
and after leaving a force competencto this fervice, the 
grand vizier, and general Hntchinfon, (who had fuc- 
ceeded lir Ralph Abercrombie as commander in chief,) 
advanced with 36,000 men againft Alexandria. 

On the 4th of Auguft, an attack, conduced by lord 
Neifon, was made on the gun-boats, &c. in the har- 
bour of Boulogne, intended for an invafion of England. 

Early in this month, the three following llatements 
of the national debt appeared in the public prints. 
Mr. Morgan fixed it at 506,136,9721. and Mr. Tier- 
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ny, at 49o>oo9,8461. The chancellor of the exclj 
qucr's ftatemeiit, which received the fiat of parliame^ 
amounted to 426^207,8651. ' . 

On the 27th of Augull, the town and forts of AIe> 
andria furrendered to the brave general Hutchinfoi 
the French general Menoii having offered to capitulat 
The co-operation of fir Sidney Smith's naval for 
alfided him. materially, by the deitrudlion of tl 
French gun-boats, and fome batteries between la' 
Marcotis and the fliore. - The important obje£l of x\ 
ex^pedition to Egypt being thus accomplifhed, the cof 
qucft of that country was eminently glorious to i' 
Britifh arms. 

On the loth of 0<Slober, general Laurifton, aid-de- 
camp to Bonaparte, firfl coiiful of France, arrived in 
London, with the ratification of the preliminaries 
of peace. M. Otto, plenipotentiary for the French 
repuplic, immediately waited on lord Hawkelbury 
wiih him, and at three o'clock the park and tower 
guns announced the exchange of the ratification. On 
general Lauridon's pafling through town to M. Otto's 
refidence, his carriage was followed by a numerous 
concourfe of people, who afterwards took the horfcs 
from his carriage, and drew it down Bond-ftreet, St. 
Janies's-ftreet, and to Downing-ftreet, exprefling on 
the occafion the moil tumultuous joy. At night there 
•was a very univerful, and in many places, a fplendid 
illumination. The ftreets were crouded with people 
of all ranks till near ten o'clock, when a dreadful ftorm 
of thunder and rain compelled them reludlantly to re- 
tire. The lightning was fo vivid, that the whole at- 
mofphere was, as it were, in a blaze ; which*, added 
to the fplendor of the illumination, had a grand effe6l. 

By this preliminary treaty. Great Britain retainsthe 
ifland of Ceylon in the Eall Indies, and Trinidad in 
the Wefi, reftoring all the other French, Spanilh, and 
Dutch pofTeflions, but with the ftipulation that the 
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::i>ape of Good Hope, is to remain a free port. Malta 
;;^l to ,be evacuated both by the French and Englifti, 
pd reftored to the Porte. Naples and Rome are alfo 
-s jD be evacuated, and no French troops are to remain 
. |b the Roman territories. 

-i Not 'long after, marquis Cornwallis was appointed 
:,M be plenipotentiary at the congrefs at Amiens, in 
• JFrance, for the fignature of the definitive treaty. An- 
.;: riiony Merry efq. was alfo appointed to execute the 
:: office of his majefty's fecretary at the faid congrefs. 
, The town of Amiens was celebrated before the revo- 
: liition, for its manufa<3ures in linen and woollen cloth, 
"which, it is faid, employed 30,000 people. Thisan- 
. I cieut town is remarkable tor having been taken by 
? the Spaniards, in 1597, by the following fmgular ftra- 
, tageni. A number of foldiers, difguifed like peafants, 
conducled a cart loaded with walnuts, and let a quan- 
tity of them fall from the machine, juft as the gate 
was opened ;♦ and while the unfufpedting guard was 
gathering up the nuts, the Spanilh arriiy entered, and 
took pofl'efliion of the town.. It was retaken by Hen- 
ry IV. Amiens is on the road from' Calais to Paris, 
75 miles north of that city. 

The 9th of November was celebrated, in London, 
with unufual magnificence. Sir John Earner, the 
new lord mayor, thought it his duty as^a foldier to re- 
vive the Man in Armour. A dragoon undertook to be 
the champion, and he was fitted with armour from the 
tower. He was drelfed up in the cuirafs and helmet of 
William the Conqueror, 'the gloves of John of Gaunt, 
and the hofe of Henry VIII. Sir John's corps like- 
wife attended to do him honour. The dinner was 
fumptuous. It confiftcd of above 2000 difhes ; and 
the hall was adapted to the accommodation of 4000 
perfons. — Sir William Staines, the late lord mayor, 
on his health being drank, returned thanks in a ihort 
fpeech, in which he faid — " I aflure you, with truth, 
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that ihefe thanks flow from a grateful heart. When 
I look back on my paft life, and know that I have 
been advanced literally from a dunghill to the chief 
magiilracy of this great city, I bow down with grati- 
tude to providence. Providence, ever gracious, or- 
dains all things ! Providence fuperfntends all things ! 
Providence giveth ftrength to the weak ! In my hum- 
ble exertion to fulfil the various duties of that high 
and important office, from which I am about to reiire, 
if I have the good fortune to merit your approbation, 
and to have givfen fatjsfaSion to my fellow citizens at 
large, I retire with plea fu re again to enjoy the com- 
fort and happinefs of domeftic fociety. I hope to 
fpend the rertiainder of my days in peace, and when 
the time comes, I (hall die content." 

In the month of Deceinber, a French fleet of 20 
ftiips failed from Brefl, to reilore order in St. Domin- 
go, where a dangerous infuTredlion of the negroes had 
broken out, under Toujfainty their faBte chief. In 
Guadaloupe «lfo there was ar> infurredion of the mn- 
lattoes, who not only ' refufed to aflimilatc with the 
whitesy hut wifhed to cpmmand them. 

In 1802, on the 6th of January, a court martial 
was held on bbard the Gladiator, in Porifniouth har- 
bour, for the trial of t,he mutineers, late of his majes- 
ty's lhi(S Tenieraire^ whofe behaviour was very jcdi- 
iiousy after receiving information, that they inult go 
to the Weft Indies, to aC'ift in fettling the diliurban- 
ces there. They were found guilty and executed. 
** Order is Heaven's firft law ;*' and there is no pol- 
fible (ituation, in which order and difcipline are more 
neceflary than in the navy. 

FINIS. 
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